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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 


The Rev. S. Reeve of Walton, near Ips- 
wich, says, *‘ In making a tour last summer 
through the southern parts of the kingdom, 
I was very much surprised to find, in several 
reading rooms, a wretched novel, published 
in a magazine form, entitled ‘ Fethatons 
Fanny, by the author of the Old English 
Baron,’ and edited by one Pritchard of 
Warwick-lane. I beg leave to say (in jus- 
tice to the memory of my late revered aunt, 
Mrs, Clara Reeve,) that she was not the au- 
thor of the trash in question ; and as all her 
papers, after her death, came into my pos- 
session, I positively deny the fact. The 
preface to ‘ Fatherless Fanny’ is almost a 
verbatim copy of the original one, by Mrs. 
Clara Reeve, to the ‘ Old English Baron,’ 
being a scandalous piracy both upon her 
most popular publication, as well as her 
name.” 

Mr. J. J. Wetsn begs to apprise Mr. 
James Broughton (see p. 225) that a ¢ cor- 
rectly printed separate edition of Shak- 
speare’s Poems’ was, he ‘believes, recently 
published by the enterprising Mr. Pickering ; 
and that it was not Mr. D'Israeli, but the 
late Mr. Gifford, who happily characterized 
Steevens as the Puck of Commentators. 

P. R. observes, ‘* Your very intelli- 
gent Correspondent Mr. Broughton (p. 229) 
seems to have quite mistaken what was 
meant by the writer of this respecting the 
infamous Paine. That the fellow was guilty 
of imposition, there is little doubt, but he 
did not affect to have written the Song al- 
luded to, on the Death of Washington, but 
on that of Gen. Wolfe. The supposed pa- 
rody was never seen nor heard of by J.P.R.” 

H. P. begs to state, that Sir Baldwin 
Leighton died Nov. 13, and not Oct. 13, as 
stated in p. 98; also that he was a member 
of the Corporation of Shrewsbury for seve- 
ral years, and served the office of Mayor for 
that borough in 1803. His remains were 
interred in a vault in the parish church of 
Alberbury, co. Salop. 

Dr. Monk, the Dean of Peterborough, is 
about to send to the press ‘The Life of 
Bentley,’ a work upon which he has been 
long engaged; it will comprise a great va- 
riety of literary, biographical, and academi- 
cal history, derived from unpublished sources. 
If any of our readers possess original letters 
written by Dr. Bentley, or relating to him, 
and will communicate them to the Dean, or 
to the Editor of this Magazine, their kind- 
ness will be thankfully acknowledged. 

G. W. L. remarks, ‘* Your Correspond- 
ent ‘ Anti-Quackery,’ in your last number, 


p- 198, on the consequences of certain popu- 
lar projects-of the day, notices, under the 
head of religious enthusiasm, the atrocious 
act of arson ‘as at York Minster.’ It 
immediately occurred to me, to guard 
against the possibility of so lamentable and 
destructive a calamity to this stupendous 
structure in future, that instead of wood, 
as proposed, no materials but that of stone 
should be used in restoring the vaulting or 
inner reof, which our cathedrals in general 
fortunately have. On viewing this unrivalled 
edifice some years ago, the verger, to in- 
crease, as he supposed, my admiration of the 
roof, informed me that the whole of it was 
wood ; the description had a contrary effect.” 

SeEXxAGENARIUS requests assistance in ap- 
propriating to its right author a volume of 
Poems which has lost its title. It is a small 
8vo of 168 pages, ‘ licensed 25 Oct. 1688, 
Rob. Midgley,’ dedicated to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Countess of Clarendon; and 
containing, amongst other articles, an Ad- 
dress to the worthy Mr. Roderick, upper 
master of Eaton School, subscribed ¢ your 
dutiful scholar,’ &c. — Translations from 
Synesius, Anacreon, Bion, and _ others, 
* Parting with his dear Brother Mr. Ash 
Wyndham,’ and other verses to the same 
person ; several amatory poems to his mis- 
tress ‘ Idera;’ and to his valentine * He- 
miera, Madam A. R.”’ a paradox in praise of 
ambition, ‘to his dear friend Mr. Edward 
Taylour of Merton Colledge in Oxford,’ 
&c. These little Poems are not devoid of 
merit. 

Any particulars relative to Sir Christo- 
pher Hoddesdon, Knt. who held consider- 
able estates in Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire in the reign of James the First, 
and whose daughter Ursula is supposed to 
have heen married to an ancestor of the 
Lords Leigh, would much oblige Q. 

P.179. Sir Brent Spencer was son of 
Conway Spencer, esq. of Irumery, co. An- 
trim, and brother of Mrs. Canning of Gar- 
vagh, mother of Lord Garvagh. 


ERRATA. 


Vol. xcvii. ii. p. 569, a. 31, read Capt. 
Andrew Snape Douglas. —P. 585, b. 17 
from bottom, for xzerwy read wrepwy. 

Vol. xc1x. p. 148, a. 1. 20, for depreciate 
read deprecate.—157, b. 1. 22 from bottom, 
Sor Forence read Florence.—170, b. 1. 81, 
for Largo read Lago.—219, b. 9 from bot- 
tom, for homage read adage. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
gy 


ON THE PAST AND PRESENT 8TATE OF IRELAND. 


Mr. Ursan, April 1. 
AS the public attention has been 
so much directed towards Ireland 
and the state of its inhabitants ; and 
such strange alterations in the opinions 
of many in this country respecting the 
causes of the discontent and turbulence 
which afflict the Sister Island have 
taken place, a short review of its for- 
mer state may not be uninteresting. 

In making this brief sketch, it is 
desirable to avoid entering into the re- 
ligious disputes which have led to so 
much rancour and bad blood; but it 
will be impossible to avoid some allu- 
sion to the principles of Popery. If 
the Catholic religion is of so estimable 
a character as its votaries maintain, we 
may at least be allowed to = that we 
have yet to look for some of its good 
effects on the morals of the people of 
Treland. 

It has been said by an honourable 
Member in Parliament, and repeated 
by others, that the evil which produces 
so much misery in Ireland, lies neither 
in the climate nor character of the na- 
tives,—an observation the justice of 
which must be admitted. am not 
by any means disposed to agree with a 
certain author that these ‘‘ Celts are of 
all savages the most deficient in under- 
standing and intellect, and totally un- 
able to raise themselves in the scale of 
society ;”” but I believe I shall be able 
to show that the source of the national 
distress and misery is to be traced 
chiefly to the dispositions of the people 
themselves, coupled with the effect 
which a belie” in the power of the 
priests to pardon transgressions, is cal- 


- . 
culated to produce on ignorant minds. - 


The poverty and utter destitution of 
the Irish are dwelt on with great feel- 
ing, and are put down as an effect of 
the disabilities under which they have 
lain. Their wretchedness must excite 
commiseration ; but would it exist to so 
painful a degree, if the people were to 


exert themselves as industrious and 
peaceable members of society? What- 
ever may be said in their hveut, the 
Irish are certainly most obstinately ad- 
verse to steady and well-regulated in- 
dustry, and the introduction of im- 
provement. Their country is prover- 
bially fruitful—the earth bountifully 
rewarding the smallest efforts of the 
husbandinan,—yet the Irish peasant is 
but too often found, instead of exerting 
himself for his own comfort, to drag 
out his existence in indolence or im- 
morality. He will bask himself in the 
sunshine, or sit by the fire, sarrounded 
by swarms of pigs and children, scram- 
bling together, until perhaps the want 
of fuel may compel fim to go to the 
bog, or the prospect of a fight at an 
ensuing fair rouse him to an exertion 
that only disturbs the peace of the 
country. 

Instead of adopting any means of 
ameliorating their condition, they are 
naturally opposed to all innovation. A 
deviation from established custom but 
too often excites the hostile resentment 
of surrounding neighbours, and if an 
one improves his circumstances sufh- 
ciently to enable hin to rent a better 
farm, he is likely to get his cattle 
houghed, if nothing worse befalls him. 
The Irish are inveterately attached to 
their rude and barbarous customs, and 
the gentlemen of the country are, per- 
haps often unjustly, charged with neg- 
lecting their tenants. I have heard 
from a person of property in Ireland, 
that in a certain village the 18 or 20 
families who inhabited it possessed but 
one churn for making their butter, 
and thinking to confer a favour on the 
poor people whose poverty might have 
prevented them from procuring more, 
several others were given to them. 
What improvement could be made in 
the condition of a people who had, as 
he afterwards ascertained, got rid of 
all the new utensils, and cheerfully 
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went on ‘in the good old way of using 
only one, which was lent from house 
to house! 

These people seem to have been 
always of the same character. As an 
old author said, ‘ Their virtue is, they 
will do nothing but what their fathers 
have done before them*.’ There was 
formerly .a barbarous custom, which, 
for aught I know, may be still in some 
places practised, of yoking the horses 
to the plough and harrow by a fasten- 
ing to the tail! Amongst other ef- 
forts to civilize and meliorate the coun- 
try, it was deemed proper to abolish 
this cruel and inefficient mode of car- 
rying on their agricultural operations ; 
but so far were the Irish from think- 
ing the change advantageous, that they 
actually made it a subject of complaint 
to the English Parliament, that they 
were not allowed to plough in their 
own way! This occasioned King 
James to remark, in answer to a depu- 
tation who were. representing their 
grievances, that their affairs ‘ seemed 
to go untowardly like their ploughs.’ 

t may be said of the Irish that they 
carry their hostility against the Sassa- 
nach only, who have never used them 
with generosity or kindness ; but this 
can be confidently denied. The Eng- 
lish. are obnoxious, because they pre- 
vent broils and outrage, and wish to 
improve the country. The natives are 
impatient of restraint, and prefer set- 
tling their own disputes with the shil- 
lelagh, rather than a peaceful submis- 
sion to the laws. They are unques- 
tionably excellent soldiers when 
brought under military discipline; 
but on their native plains, at their 
‘peep of day’ work, they too fre- 
quently seem to forget the dictates of 
humanity, and stain by their atroci- 
ties the national character. 

From the most early period (bating 
the Heremonian and other dynasties, 
too sublime in splendour and too re. 
mote from our times to approach) the 
Trish. have been a factious and dis- 
united people, and hence were unable 
to protect themselves against the Danes 
who subdued them about 1000 years 
since, or the English, who established 
themselves at a later period. These 
last were indeed invited over; but, 
with a fickleness characteristic of the 
nation, a feeling of deep resentment 
took possession of their breasts, and 








* Barnaby Riche, p. 39. 
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has there rankled ever since, the cruel- 
ties and injustice of the sassanach be- 
ing the usual incentive to acts of in- 
subordination. These imputations do 
not, however, appear very well found- 
ed, when their enemies had it in their 
power so easily to inflict chastisement. 

In the end of the sixteenth century, 
notwithstanding their formidable ‘out- 
risings, 800 foot and 300 English horse 
were reckoned an invincible army’ in 
Ireland! It does not therefore appear 
that their conquerors were desirous of 
increasing the severities of bondage, 
when they had so ample power todo so. 

In tracing the history of the Irish, 
we find them stigmatised in terms 
scarcely applied to any other subjects 
of the empire. Diadorus says they 
eat men, and Strabo tells us, they not 
only devoured human flesh, but thought 
it becoming to eat the bodies of their 
relations! Solinus calls them ‘ rudis’ 
and ‘ dispersa,’ and says that the coun- 
try was become altogether inhuman, 
from the savage manners of the people, 
who were accustomed to besmear their 
faces with the blood of the slain before 
they drank it. Pomponius Mela says, 
they were devoid of all virtue, and 
Strabo asserts, that they not only lay 
openly with other women, but even 
with their mothers and sisters! How 
unlike this to the simple Britons, who 
were remarkable for attention to their 
religious duties, for their sincevity and 
hospitality. Before the time of St. 
Patrick, who was a Briton, the Irish 
were pagans, and had no knowledge of 
God, but worshipped idols and un- 
clean spirits. 

It may be said, these times are too 
remote to be now brought under re- 
view, but they are notiéed to show 
that the Irish continued in almost as 
deep barbarity until comparatively re- 
cent times; and the civilization that 
has taken place is in consequence of 
the English settlement. Spenser re- 
lates, that in his time they drank hu- 
man blood, and bathed their faces in 
it, and that they eat raw flesh ! 

Treland has not_been reduced from a 
state of happiness and prosperity by the 
English, but improved wherever the 
perverse and stiff-necked people allow- 
ed just laws to take place of their bar- 
barous customs: and this was not to 
be easily accomplished ; for the settlers, 
who were founding cities, cultivating 
the land, and establishing manufac- 
tures, were so mercilessly persecuted, 
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that they were obliged in many. cases 
to relinquish their own names, adopt 
those of the sept among whom they re- 
sided, and conform to their laws, or 
rather lawless manners. The city of 
Armagh, in 1619, before the settle. 
ment in that part, ‘had not 20/. worth 
of household stuff,’ * how much less 
is its value now? 

The sons of Erin were not formerly 
remarkable for their virtues, and are 
not now quite so ‘ fine’ a people as 
some would have us believe. Look at 
them in their native cottages, and ob- 
serve them here, and their inferiority 
to the peasantry of England and Scot- 
land is apparent. 

The old Irish were ‘wont to wilfal 
fire raising,’ and some in these days 
have unfortunately a similar propen- 
sity. Nobody will dispute their un- 
controulable passion for fighting, so 
like that of their fathers, who would 
keep all Ireland in turmoil, for the 
unmeaning terms ‘ Aghmabo’ and 
‘Coromabo,’ or any other incompre- 
hensible watchword adopted by their 
chiefs, the better to enable them to 
levy their ‘ blackrents and spendings,’ 
and other oppressions on the people, 
who were sworn by the priests to 
‘spare neither life nor land, nor 
goods t,’ in resisting the English de- 
puty, as the Lord Lieutenant was then 
called. ‘The hell-hound horseboys,’ 
and the ‘ Keru,’ were ‘the dross and 
the scum of the country,’ and receiv- 
ed ready absolution and even encou- 
ragement for all they might do in their 
rebellion. Hence an old writer said 
that they thought ‘to get to Heaven 
by their doings, but it must be through 
a halter.” These bands, like the 
Rockites, kept the country awake, 
and occasioned Derrick, who witness- 
ed the desolation’ they occasioned, to 
exclaim, 


** Oh pleasaunte lande, deformed thro’ 
The life of wicked Karne !” 
Image of Ireland, 1581. 


A regret in which there is, at the pre- 
sent day, too much reason to partake ; 
since that beautiful country, instead of 
being valuable to Britain, or profitable 
to its owners, is a burden on the for- 
mer, and an object of dislike to the 








* Directions for the plantation in Ulster, 
1620. 
tT Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica. 
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latter, who seem most attached to it 
the further they remove from it. 
Yours, &c. L. 


PopisH PEErs. 


Mr. Urzan, April 2. 

T WAS lately much amused by 

meeting with the following passage 
in a letter of the date 1625, relative to 
the behaviour of the Popish Lords at 
the opening of the first Parliament of 
King Charles the First. It appears 
that they were ‘‘enforced to be pre- 
sent” against their will : 

*¢ On Saturday his ey ag fuse a speech 
in the Upper House to the Lords and Com- 
mons; but before he would enter into the 
business, he caused a Bishop to say prayers ; 
befure the beginning whereof he made the 
doors suddenly to be shutt, and so [proba- 
bly unintentionally} enforced the Popish 
Lords to be present; some whereof kneeled 
down, some stood upright, and one did no- 
thing but crosse himself !”’ * 

It is to be hoped that the modern 
*Popish Lords,’ now allowed, not 
‘enforced,’ to be present in the * Up- 
per House f,’ will not be so penvenily 
affected at our innocent Protestant 
prayers. Should, however, that be the 
case, and any attacks be made on our 
Liturgy or Church establishinent, may 
they, like their ancestors, be able to 
‘do nothing but crosse themselves !’ 

Yours, &c. H. 


Gloster Terrace, Hox- 

Mr. Ursan, ton, April 2. 
— your urbanity must have 
been sharply tested, when you afford- 
ef a place in your last Number to the de- 
clamatory effusion which appeared in 
p- 198. I trust that you will allow an 
occasional correspondent, of more than 
forty years’ continuance, to lay before 
your readers a view of the popular 
projects referred to by Anti-quackery, 
very different from that which ‘he has 
given; and to which projects, with 
your permission, I will refer in the or- 
der in which he has noticed them. 
1. Slave Trade; of which he observes, 
that ‘* the violent abolition, so furiously 
pressed, would take from the Crown of 

Great Britain the West Indies.” 





* Ellis’s ‘* Original Letters,” 1st Series, 
vol. III. p. 202. 

+ This term, it may be remarked, is here 
found at a period anterior to the Protec- 
torate of Cromwell, 
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Can this gentleman be ignorant of 
the fact, that the Slave Trade has been 
abolished by law now nearly twenty 
years? and that the only debateable 
point between the West India interest, 
as it is called, and the friends of huma- 
nity, is, whether Negro Slavery shall 
continue, in violation of every principle 
of natural right, and of all sound po- 
licy ; or whether it shall not rather be 
abolished, at least progressively? It 
is a remarkable fact, Mr. Urban, that 
the defenders of the Slave Trade itself, 
when the abolition of that nefarious 
traffic was under discussion in Parlia- 
ment, prophesied, as your Correspond- 
ent now does, the loss of the West In- 
dies as the inevitable consequence of 
that measure. Of that prophecy the 
failure is now matter of history; and 
the fact that such a prophecy was uttered 
and failed, may serve as a useful warn- 
ing to us not to repose confidence in 
the prognostications of such alarmists. 

2. Misstonary Societies; which would, 
it is observed, ‘‘if urged in the sume 
violent manner, detach the East Indies 
JSrom our Empire, and occasion the flight 
or massacre of all the Europeans.” 
The writer of this paragraph seems to 
be fighting at a shadow; for Iam un- 
aware that there are any persons con- 
nected with Indian missions who either 
urge or intend to urge them in a violent 
manuer. But I do suspect, from its 
context, that this alarming prognosti- 
cation emanates from a mind inimical 
to all missions to the heathen, however 
temperately urged. On this topic you 
will perhaps allow me to offer a very 
few observations. ° 

From the first establishment of the 
British authority in India, the conver- 
sion of the heathen to Christianity ap- 
pears to have been contemplated, even 
by the Government, as an object every 
way desirable, and as furnishing a rea- 
sonable apology for that which might 
otherwise have been censured as the 
intrusion of foreign settlers into a land 
already possessed by tribes of our own 
species. The first Charter which the 
United East India Company received 
from King William the Third, in the 
year 1698, directed that the Company’s 
Chaplains should ‘‘ apply themselves to 
learn the native language of the coun- 
try,” the better “ ¢0 enable them to in- 
struct the Gentoos in the Protestant re- 
ligion:” nor was this object ever lost 
sight of. Surely your Correspondent 
cannot have heard of Schwartz, of Kier- 
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nander, of Carey, and of other distin- 
guished names, some of whom were 
missionaries in India even before the 
commencement of the territorial pos- 
sessions of Britain in that country. 
Kiernander, as he himself informs us, 
proceeded to Fort St. George as a mis- 
sionary ‘‘ when we possessed no terri- 
tory en, but only a fort and garri- 
son,” which being taken by the French, 
he was permitted to go to Calcutta, 
where he was hospitably prere| 
the Government, and there remained, 
rosecuting his missionary enterprize. 
hat greater attention should be given 
to this subject at the present time, when 
Britain feels herself responsible to the 
Judge of the whole Earth for the pro- 
per government of more than 80,000,000 
of human beings in India, than was 
given to it at any former period of her 
history, ought not, I think, to excite sur- 
prise or incur censure. ‘It is, on the 
contrary, for those who disapprove of 
missions to the heathen to show that 
they have been in any respect preja- 
dicial, either to the governing State or 
to the dependent Colony. With much 
pleasure do I refer you, upon this im- 
portant question, to the opinion of a 
competent judge, by transcribing the 
substance of a speech delivered at an 
annual meeting of the Mongomery- 
shire Missionary Association at Welsh 
ool, on Oct. 12th, 1827, by the Right 
ie. C. W. W. Wynne, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners 
for Affairs of India. 
Mr. Wynne stated, that, in common 
with all sincere Christians, he had al- 
ways felt impressed with the duty of 
giving the blessings of Christianity to 
the natives. of heathen countries ; and 
he candidly confessed that, some years 
ago, influenced by the weight of im 
portant authorities, who were opposed 
to the design, under the idea that it 
would be attended with dangerous con- 
sequences, he had experienced doubts 
whether, in the strong disposition which 
he felt to favour such attempts, he 
might not be carried farther than strict 
prudence would justify. Still, how- 
ever, he had thought that the work 
ought not to be impeded; and he was 
most happy to acquaint the meeting 
that, from the official opportunities of 
understanding the progress of those de- 
signs which he derived from the situa- 
tion he had the honour to fill, he found 
that such apprehensions were without 
foundation ; and he assured the persons 
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there present, on the authority of in- 
formation derived from the most au- 
thentic source, that the conduct of the 
Missionaries was highly praiseworthy. 
Mr. Wyon spoke with much feeling 
of the part taken in this work by the 
Jamented Bishop Heber, whom he de- 
signated as one of his own personal 
friends, whom he had loved through 
life, and whose memory he should che- 
rish to the latest hour of his earthly ex- 
istence. ‘* When,” said Mr. Ten, 
‘that distinguished prelate was pro- 
ceeding to India, he declared that it 
should be his glory, so far as he could 
allow himself to glory in any thing, 
that he was the Chief Missionary from 
England.” Mr. Wynu admitted that 
delicacy was requisite in the execution 
of such a work ; he deprecated the idea 
of putting a force on the religious opi- 
nions of any man; and urged the ne- 
cessity of a most exemplary demeanour 
on the part of those who undertook the 
conversion of the heathen. 

With reference to the objection, too 
frequently made against such under- 
takings, that it is impossible they should 
succeed without the aid of miracles, 
he emphatically demauded, ‘‘ Where 
is it that we are now considering this 
objection? In Britain, where the Gos- 
pel has been already successfully planted 
without miraculous aid; and where a 
people sunk in barbarism, and under 
the influence of bigoted and interested 
priests and druids, were persuaded to 
relinquish their superstitious rites, and 
their horrid custom of sacrificing hu- 
man victims, and submit to the mild 
influence of Christianity, by Mission- 
aries.” 

He remarked, that we ought to be 
governed in this work rather by a re- 
gard to our duty than by any other con- 
sideration. Yet it was not to be dis- 
puted that success had attended mis- 
sionary exertions, and if the question 
were asked, why do you not show some 
conquests over the prejudices of the 
people in other places where the diffi- 
culties are less than in India? the an- 
swer was at hand: By a steady perse- 
verance in this course, whole islands in 
the South Sea have already been in- 
duced to abandon their superstitions, 
and receive Christianity. Similar suc- 
Cess may be expected in India. ‘‘The 


.lamented prelate,’ Mr. Wynn re- 


marked, ‘to whom I have already al- 
luded, in the last letter which I re- 
ceived from him, informed me that he 


was then writing in the midst of a po- 
pulation of 40,000 native Christians, 
the spiritual children of Schwartz, who 
laboured at first under great discourage- 
ments.” ‘ 

3. The Bible Society; which your 
Correspondent observes would spread 
spurious versions of the Scriptures over 
the whole world, &c. But, Mr. Ur- 
ban, in Great Britain this Society cir- 
culates the authorized version, and no 
other in the English language. It does, 
indeed, also encourage the labouring 
classes to purchase Bibles, by the insti- 
tution of local associations, who receive 
weekly the contributions of the poor, 
and deliver the books when the price is 
half paid. In this way has a small asso- 
ciation in my immediate neighbour- 
hood brought into use 1,200 copies of 
the Scriptures, to the great improvement 
of the morals of very many poor fami- 
lies. On the subject of the foreign 
transactions of the Society, I will only 
observe, that, assailed as it has been, 
with no little violence, on this part of 
its work of benevolence, I conceive it 
might be clearly shown, in its defence, 
had I not already trespassed too much 
on your indulgence, that scarcely any 
intelligible version of the Scriptures 
could be put into circulation, in heathen 
lands, which would not do some ser- 
vice to those by whom it might be 
read, and attentively considered ; and 
that this objection of your Correspond- 
ent is precisely the same as was urged 
by sticklers for the claims of the See of 
Rome against the earliest efforts of the 
Fathers of our Protestant Church. It 
was on this very principle that the 
Church of Rome refused to let the 
laity have any version at all, because, 
forsooth, she would be thought to be 
dreadfully afraid of corrupting the Serip- 
tures, by presenting a spurious Revela- 
tion instead of the true one ; and, when 
the propriety of presenting his Majesty’s 
liege subjects with a translation into 
English was debated in the Council of 
Henry the Eighth, and the Protestants 
had carried that point with the King, 
Gardiner, then Bishop of Winchester, 
as a last resource, presented a list of 
one hundred words which he desig- 
nated untranslateable. The perusal of 
this list, which may be found in Ful- 
ler’s Church Hittory, will satisfy any 
one that, whatever difficulties they 
might present to a mind constructed 
as Gardiner’s was, the rendering of 
them in the authorized version, has, 
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during three hundred years, answered 
every valuable purpose of religious in- 
struction. 

On the subjects of Evangelical Preach- 
ing and Religious enthusiasm, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that the 
former phrase but ill defines something, 
the approval or disapproval of which is 
often a matter of taste. When aCler- 
gyman, by a clear and energetic style 
of coniposition, and popular address, 
attracts large congregations, he is called 
an evangelical preacher. In this class 
was the present Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don enrolled, while he held the Rec- 
tory of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and 
it still includes some clergymen in the 
metropolis: but that they should not 
be approved by all their brethren does 
not appear to me to be a just cause of 
surprise, or to warrant the passing an 
indiscriminate censure on them, or on 
their labours. Religious enthusiasm I 
take to be by no means the character. 
istic of our age. The extension of 
civil liberty and diffusion of science, 
and especially the free circulation of 
religious truth, have done much to ex- 
tinguish it. Under the Church of 
Rome, it was, in ages past, widely ex- 
tended, and often severely felt. “The 
anchoret, 


<¢ Who wore out life in his religious whim, 
eed soahat ge eat Nagy: 
Till his religious whimsie wore out him ; 


and whole armies of crusaders, 


*¢Who left their bones beneath unfriendly 
skies, 
Rome’s worthless absolution all their prize ;” 


these were unquestionably religious en- 
thusiasts; and it is some compliment 
to the sobermindedness of the present 
age, that the instance of the maniac 
who fired the choir of York Cathedral 
is without parallel or precedent, ex- 
cept in the man who fired the Temple 
of Ephesus to immortalize his name. 
Yours, &c. Tuomas Fisner. 


—-¢-— 


Burton-st. London, 
Mr. Urzayn, March 23. 
OU must be aware that Bath, 
like London, and many modern 
cities, owes no small portion of its 
fame and present consequence to those 
publications which have been employ- 
ed to elucidate its history and extol its 
local beauties. Among these, ‘‘ The 
New Bath Guide,” by the late Chris- 
topher Anstey, is pre-eminent, if not 
for its poetical and descriptive merits, 
certainly for the unprecedented popu- 


New Bath Guide.—Epitaph on Dr. Young. 


(April, 


larity it rapidly acquired and still con- 
tinues to possess. Several editions of 
it have gone through the press, (from 
sixteen to twenty,) and [ am now 
engaged in editing and printing a new 
one, which is intended to surpass all 
the former, not merely in its typogra- 
phical execution, but in embellish. 
ment and the elucidatory notes which 
I propose to affix to various passages. 
It is also my intention to precede the 
volume with a biographical and topo. 
graphical essay. 

As very great alterations have been 
made in Bath since Mr. Anstey’s time; 
as its amusements, and the pursuits 
and customs of its natives and visitors 
are very dissimilar to what they were in 
the middle of the last century, I shall 
be obliged for any hints or information 
on these subjects ; or for any anecdotes 
of the author, or of the times when 
he wrote. 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, April 4. 


HE view of Dr. Young’s birth- 
place at Upham in Hampshire, 
engraved in your last, has reminded me, 
that in the pleasure grounds of the 
Rev. Samuel Johnes Knight, Rector of 
Welwyn, Herts, at the entrance of a 
fine avenue of lime-trees, an altar sur- 
mounted by an urn, of chaste and ele- 
gant design, arrests the attention of the 
visiter, and is thus inscribed : 


Joun Britrow. 


Ut umbra zstiva, qua ipse delectabatur, 
Posteri fruerentur, 
has arbores sic in ordine consevit, 
Ecclesize municipalis quondam Sacerdos, 
Edvardus Young, 
ameeni et perelegantis ingenii Poeta, 
facetiarumque lepore, 
ac sententiarum gravitate 
perinde nobilis : 
Qui, cum vite esset sanctitas summa, 
comitasque par, 
Vitia insectabatur, non homines, 
Errantes emendabat, non castigabat. 





Hoc grati animi monumentum 
Successor ei alter in Ecclesia curanda posuit 
Samuel Johnes, A.S. MDCCCXII. 
Titulum dedit familiaris 
et consanguineus amicissimus 
R. P. Knight. 

There is a story current at Welwyn, 
that during a thunder-storm at night 
Dr. Young usually rose and repaired 
to this avenue, to indulge in contem- 
plation—an anecdote strikingly charac- 
teristic of the author of the * Night 
Thoughts.” B. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXI. 

Trinity Cuurcu, MARYLEBONE. 
Architect, Soane. 


E Church which forms the first 

subject in the accompanying en- 
graving, is situated on the North side 
of the New-road, near the eastern en- 
trance to the Regent’s Park; it is the 
last of the five new Churches built in 
the populous parish of St. Marylebone, 
four of which have already been de- 
scribed in our pages *. 

In common with the parish or rec- 
tory Church, on the opposite side of 
the road, the usual Church arrange- 
ment has been departed from; in this 
instance, the. principal front faces the 
south instead of the, west, and the altar 
is at the north’end’of the building. 

In our Magazitie for 1826 (vol. 
XCVI. pt. ii.’ p: 201), we gave a view 
and description of St. Peter’s Church, 
Walworth, also ‘built from Mr. Soane’s 
designs’; it will be seen by'a compa- 
rison of ‘the’ ‘present, with the en- 
graving then given, that the two build- 
ings clesely resethble each other. 
Though not absolute topics, there is that 
sameness of design which we have al- 
ready censured as a fault in the works 
of inferior architects, and which we 
should not have expected in any build- 
ing proceeding from the pencil of Mr. 
Soane. 

Walworth Church is a brick build- 
ing, with the ornamental portions ex- 
ecuted in stone; the present is appa- 
rently at least a stone building, with 
certain patches of brick, a novel, it is 
true, but at the same time a tasteless 
style of decoration. wetune 

The principal front of this Church 
is ner into a centre with, side 
divisions ; the first portion consists 
of a portico of four Ionic columns, 
imitated from the Temple on the 
Ilyssus at Athens; they are raised on 
a flight of steps of equal height with 
the plinth on which the entire build- 
ing 1s elevated, and are surmounted by 
their entablature. The frieze displays 
the Grecian fret, an ornament once 
very fashionable with the designers of 
fenders and tea-boards, and with which 
Mr. Soane has chosen to mark, with a 





* Christ Church, vol. xcv. pt. ii. p. 577. 
All Souls, vol. xcvi. pt: ii. p. 9. ‘The 


Parish Church, and St. Mary’s, vol.:xevit. 
pt. ii. p. 9. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1829. 
() 
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solitary exception, every building he 
has erected ; behind the portico are 
entrances to the Church, and collateral 
to it are two plain divisions, contain- 
ing lofty arched windows, divided in 
height by a transverse stone; the cen- 
tral: portion is built or faced with stone, 
these, smaller divisions, with their re- 
turns at the flanks of the building, are 
built. with brick, and form a disa- 
greeable contrast with the stone work 
of the front and flanks. Such small 
portions of brick-work rather show 
a- peculiar taste, than indicate an at- 
tention to economy, for no one can 
conceive that in an edifice, where the 
funds allowed of a number of expen- 
sive columns, any necessity could exist 
for leaving a small portion only of the 
corners of the’ building destitute of a 
stone covering. 

In the side divisions, the. cornice 
only of the entablature is applied, and 
the entire elevation is surmounted by 
a blocking course and ballustrade; 
rather an odd finish to a professedly 
Grecian building. pare 

Above the portico rises a tower in 
two stories, the first or belfry is square, 
in plan: in each face is an arched 
window, with a circular perforation 
above for the dial, over which the 
Grecian fret is again introduced. At 
the sides of the windows, and near 
the angles of the tower, are insulated 
columns of the ‘ Tivoli Corinthian” 
order, standing on pedestals ; the stor 
is crowned with an entablature, whic 
breaks over the columns, and above 
each column is one of those strange 
ornaments peculiar to the works of 
Mr. Soane, which, from the descrip- 
tion of this Church by Mr. Elmes, in 
** Metropolitan Improvements” (p.83), 
we learn are intended for cinerary urns. 
These hitherto nondescript ornaments 
Mr. Elmes, in general an acute and ex- 
eellentarchitectural critic, styles ‘« pleas- 
ing ‘finials ;” they appear to us little 
more than clumsy attempts at imitating 
those far more pleasing finials, the pine 
facles at‘the angles of ‘the Church 
towers of our: national . architecture. 
The second 'stery is.circular, a peristyle 
of, six.columus, ‘of the same order .zs- 
the tower of the Winds.at Athens;: the 
columns are raised on a stylobate, :and 
crowned: with» an entablature, over 
which is a blocking course, broken b 
Grecian tiles at intervals, corres 
ing with the columns. A-cupola, sus- 
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taining a large vane instead of a cross, 
crowns this story; the cella is pierced 
with windows between each alternate 
pair of columns. 

Mr. Elmes, in the work before re- 
ferred to, thus characterizes this tower: 
** Since the days of Gibbs and Wren, 
I consider this steeple, belfry, or what- 
ever it may be called, as the fashion of 
the day, or the will of the Commis- 
sioners insist on the perpetration of 
such horrors (horrors! forsooth) on the 
roofs of modern churches, to be the 
best, always excepting that of Shore- 
ditch. The omission of the pediment 
gives some approach to the solid tower, 
emanating from the ground, and sur- 
mounted by the steeple, that was the 
invariable practice of Wren, and the 
best Italian architects.” Now if our 
readers will take the trouble to turn to 
some of our engravings of New 
Churches, they will, without doubt, 
find many better specimens of towers of 
the ‘* pepper-box order,” than the 

resent ; for instance, Mr. Smirke’s at 
emennes uare*, a favourite de- 
sign, no doubt, as the architect has 
bestowed it upon about half a dozen 
new Churches, and Mr. Edwards’s at 
Hoxton t. The first actually rises 
from the ground, and the second has 
no pediment before it to ride ‘* cock 
horse” upon, as Mr. Elmes facetiously 
expresses himself, and which we be- 
lieve only applies literally to the works 
of Mr. Bedford, in the parishes of 
Newington, Camberwell, and Lam- 
beth; but whether the steeple is to 
ride on the portico, like the giant Gog 
on Noah’s ark, or to rise from the 
ground at once, is not the question in 
this instance. Where it does, like the 
present Church, rise from the roof, it 
aflords no excuse for denuding the 
portico of its pediment, without which 
the columns seem tostand alone, with- 
out the appearance of utility. Surely 
any tasteful observer would rather see 
the portico perfected by the addition 
of a pediment, (although it might be 
surmounted by one of those ** horrors,” 
which if the Commissioners had not 
enforced as appendages to the new 
Churches, more than one in this pa- 
rish might be mistaken for playhouses, ) 
than witness such an awkward com- 
position as a portico without a pedi- 
ment. 





¥* Vol. xcvil. part ii. p. 9. 
tT Vol. xcvil. part i. p. 209. 


The eastern flank of the Church, 
shewn in the engraving, assimilates in 
eneral design with the front already 
Secadind « it is made into a central 
and lateral divisions, the former .con- 
sists of six half columns of the Ionic 
order, between two pairs of ante, 
forming seven divisions, having lofty 
arched windows in each intercolumni- 
ation, divided into two heights by a 
transom; the lateral divisions have 
similar windows to the central. An 
entablature crowns the columns, with 
the favourite fret in the frieze. Above 
the side divisions, in common with 
the west front, the cornice only is re- 
tained; and a ballustrade forms the 
finish to the elevation. The central 
portion, like the principal front, is 
faced with stone. The small collateral 
divisions at each angle, as before ob- 
served, are brick. The northern ele- 
vation is recessed in the centre, with 
a corridor connecting the projecting 
wings, in the style of Walworth 
Church. Above this are three win- 
dows, and the elevation is finished 
with an acroterium. 


Tue INTERIOR 


is more closely a copy of Walworth 
Church, than the outside. The gal- 
leries have pannelled fronts, and with 
that and a few other minute particu- 
lars, the description of that Church 
will suffice for the present. The three 
windows above the altar are glazed 
with ground glass, and on that account 
greatly detract from the appearance of 
the building. 

Upon the whole, though Walworth 
Church is a less expensive building, 
we are inclined to prefer it to the pre- 
sent. The porticoes which decorate 
the three principal fronts of this 
Church are spoilt by the brick addi- 
tions at their sides; and the lower story 
of the tower, by the addition of the 
columns to its several faces, is render- 
ed too bulky for the upper one. The 
close fra: Pop of the interior to 
Walworth Church appears to us a ble- 
mish which we did not expect to meet 
with in the works of so eminent a pro- 
fessor of the science as the architect of 
the Church now under consideration. 
An inferior hand might be unable to 
produce two designs differing from 
each other; but when we see no same- 
ness in the numerous Churches built 
by Sir Christopher Wren, we confess 
we were much disappointed at finding 
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Church of St. 


this fault to exist in a design in which 
we least expected it. 

This Church was commenced on the 
3ist Aug. 1825, and consecrated 2ist 
of May, 1828. The number accom- 
modated is 2003. The estimate was 
21,8291. 10s. 
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St. Peter, PrmMttico. 
Architect, Hakewell. 


The second subject in the engrav- 
ing represents the new Church on the 
eastern side of Wilton-place, in the pa- 
rish of St. George, Hanover-square. 

This handsome and chaste building, of 

the Ionic order, is distinguished by 
the simplicity and neatness of its de- 
corations, and the harmony of its pro- 
portions. The plan is a parallelogram, 
placed east and west, without aisles, 
a portion at the west end being oc- 
cupied by a portico, tower, and lob- 
bies, and at the east increased by the 
addition of a small chancel flanked 
by vestries. The west front is occu- 
pied entirely by an hexastyle portico 
of the Ionic order, the columns fluted. 
The floor is approached by a bold 
flight of steps, and in the wall at the 
back are three lintelled entrances 
to the Church, the heads of which 
are surmounted by cornices on con- 
soles. The ceiling of the portico 
is horizontal, coved round its sides; 
the columns are surmounted by their 
entablature and a pediment, behind 
which a low attic rises from the roof 
of the Church to the height of the 
apex of the pediment; it is crowned 
with a cornice and blocking course, 
and surmounted by an acroterium of 
nearly its own height, but in breadth 
only equalling two-thirds of its; this is 
finished with a sub-cornice and block- 
ing course, and is surmounted by the 
tower, which rises from the middle. 
The addition of a steeple to a Grecian 
Church forms a stumbling-block to our 
modern architects, forcing them to 
have recourse to many shifis to con- 
vert a Grecian temple into an Eng- 
lish Church, a forcible argument for 
the rejection of the classical styles al- 
together in this species of buildings. 
The introduction of the attie is sane- 
tioned by the precedent set by James 
in the parent Church, and the effect 
produced is not bad, as great value is 
given to the front elevation by it. 

The tower consists of a belfry, 
square in plan, and in elevation con- 
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sisting of a pedestal, the dado pierced 
for the dials of the clock, sustaining a 
cubical story, having an arched win- 
dow in each face, at the sides of 
which are Ionic columns, the angles are 
finished in antis. This story is crown- 
ed with an entablature,; above which 
rises a small circular temple, the cella 
enriched with sunk pannels, and the 
cornice with Grecian tiles; the whole 
is crowned with a spherical dome, 
surmounted by a cross. The steeple 
has no great elevation, but is upon the 
whole a very pleasing object. 

The body of the Church is built of 
brick with stone dressings. A small 
division at the west end of each flank 
is marked by an antz; it contains a 
lintelled window and a circular one 
over it; the remainder of the elevation 
contains five lofty arched windows; 
the walls rest on a plinth of granite, 
and the entablature continued from 
the west portico, forms the crowning 
member; the angles are finished in 
antis. The west front and north side 
are shown in the engraving. 

The vestries have lintelled doorways 
in the sides and ends, and are finished 
at the angles in antis, and in the ele- 
vation with an entablature. 

The chancel has no window in its 
eastern front, the flanks have arched 
windows like the body of the Church, 
and the walls are finished with the 
continued entablature. A corridor in 
advance of the wall connects the two 
vestries. 


Tue INTERIOR 


is approached by the lobbies at the 
west end; the body of the Church is 
occupied on three sides by a gallery 
sustained on Ionic columns. The floor 
of the chancel is judiciously elevated 
on five steps, two of which are situated 
at the commencement, and above them 
is a landing, on which is placed the 
ulpit and desks; the remaining three 
ead to the portion inclosed within the 
rails of the altar, which is situated 
in a bold recess, the angles guarded 
by pilasters of the Corinthian order ; 
they are surmounted by an entabla- © 
ture, the modillion cornice from which 
is continued, without the frieze and 
architrave, round the entire building, 
and acts as an impost to the ceiling, 
which is a segmental arched vault 
made into divisions corresponding in 
breadth with the windows, the soffites 
panelled, the central panel in each oc- 
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cupied by an expanded flower. The 
ceiling of the chancel is horizontal, 
panelled with flying cornices, the sof- 
fites enriched with flowers. A ballus- 
trade of oak serves as a rail to the altar, 
the screen of whichis also of oak, and is 
made into compartments by antz ; the 
central one is square, and occupied by 
a panel of crimson velvet framed ; the 
two lateral ones are smaller, and cor- 
respond in their decorations. The more 
distant divisions and those ee the 
side. wall, contain the usual inscrip- 
tions which the authorities of the 
Church persist in enforcing to the 
letter of the canon. Above the screen 
isa large oak panel with gold mould- 
ings covered with a pediment; it serves 
as a relief to Mr. Hilton’s magnificent 
painting of ‘‘ Christ crowned with 
thorns,” which forms the altar piece. 
It was exhibited at Somerset House in 
1825, and presented to this Church by 
the British Institution in 1827. The 
value of this painting will increase 
with its age; the execution of it does 
honour to the country, and it well 
deserves to rank, as it will one day, 
far above many of the much vaunted 
works of the old masters. 

An additional gallery at the west 
end, sustained on Ionic columns, con- 
tains the organ, and seats for the cha- 
rity children ; the case of the instru- 
ment is very neatly ornamented with a 
initre, crosiers, and trumpets. 

The pulpit is on the south side of 
the Church ; it is octangular, and rests 
on a pillar of the same form; it is 
tastefully carved in oak, and has a sub- 
stantial appearance. The reading and 
clerk’s desks are on the opposite side of 
the area. 

This Church is very creditable to 
the architect; without any exuberance 
of ornament, or extraordinary expense 
in decorations, it has a solid and chaste 
appearance ; its plainness would scarce 
give offence to the most rigid, whilst 
the elevation of the altar gives that de- 
cided character to the building which 
most modern churches, and especially 
those in which, like the present, the 
aisles are omitted, are deficient in: 
the importance of the altar is little 
understood by the generality of archi- 
tects; its dignity has, however, been a 
subject of attention with Mr. Hake- 
well, and his judicious arrangement of 
it has greatly added to the appearance 
of the interior of the Church. 

The ground for the site was given 





by Lord Grosvenor, and the sum of 
5,5551. 11s. 1d. was granted by the 
Royal Commissioners towards the 
building. The number which may be 
accommodated is 1657 persons. The 
first stone was laid Sept. 7, 1824; and 
on July 20, 1827, the Church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Dr. Howley). After the cere- 
mony had been gone through, the 
Rev. Dean of Carlisle, (Dr. Hodgson, 
the Rector of the parish,) delivered a 
very impressive discourse on the text, 
“The house of the Lord is perfect.” 
In the course of his discourse, the ree 
verend gentleman adverted to the want 
which had been long felt of a new 
house of prayer in that extensive pa- 
rish, and expressed his satisfaction that 
it had been supplied by so beautiful a 
building. E.I.C. 


Mr. Ursan, April 10. 


I AM a little surprised that even an 
** Occasional Contributor” to your 
Magazine, should have written a letter 
so full of absurdities as that publish- 
ed in your last number, p.216.* He 
commences by admitting the necessity 
of a knowledge of anatomy, and pro- 
ceeds to show that the only means 
whereby such knowledge can be ob- 
tained is reprehensible aud mischiev- 
ous. That his reasoning is as incon- 
clusive as his premises are just, I will, 
with your permission, endeavour to 
make apparent. 

Your correspondent very gravely 
charges the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons with unfairness 
for examining men who are interested 
in continuing the practice of human 
dissections. Now, who are these men? 
they are teachers of anatomy, the most 
eminent practitioners in surgery and 
medicine, the editor of the Lancet, 
and sundry resurrectionists,—all cer- 
tainly “ interested”—vitally interested 
—in the subject on which they gave 
evidence, but from their being actu- 
ated by different motives, the truth 
was more likely to have been elicited. 
How the Committee acted unfairly in 
examining the only persons who could 
give satisfactory information I am yet 
to learn. Suppose it were a question 
as to the propriety of introducing a 





* Previously to the publication of this 
letter, our well-intentioned Correspondent 
was no more, . See our Obituary,. p..279, 
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new wheel or spring, or altering those 
at present in use, in some piece of 
machinery—say, for example, a watch 
—to whom should we apply for intel- 
ligence—to a tailor or hatdiegn, or to 
the party more + * interested” — 
the watchmaker? The answer is ob- 
vious. On the same principle, and by 
a parity of reasoning, 1 would say sur- 
geons can best tell whether anatomy 
should be taught by means of dissec- 
tion, and resurrection-men can best 
describe (although unwillingly) the 
evils of the present mode of supplying 
the dissecting rooms. 

Your Correspondent next states, 
‘* that it does not appear to him neces- 
sary there should be in London one 
thousand medical pupils instructed an- 
nually:” if he, or any one else, can 
devise a plan for lessening the number, 
he mane 5 confer a lasting benefit on the 
medical profession and the public. He 
then goes on to say, that because there 
are ‘* many cases in surgery which do 
not render it necessary that the surgeon 
should have dissected a dead body,” 
therefore dissections are not required 
for a knowledge of anatomy, which 
may be procured from ‘‘ preparations, 
models, casts, and prints, with accu- 
rate descriptions.” I will suppose a 
case: I will suppose your ‘* Occa- 
sional Contributor” to be afflicted with 
a disease which for its removal required 
a surgical operation. Two surgeons 
shall be sent for; one who had ac- 
quired his knowledge of anatomy from 
‘* preparations, models, casts, and 
— the other from dissecting the 

uman body, and on which he had 

performed the various operations: into 
whose hands [ ask would your Corre- 
spondent intrust the knife? Indeed 
he refutes his own argument, for in 
the very next sentence he tells us, 
** that the numerous dissections which 
have taken place since the late Dr. 
Hunter first gave lectures in London 
have been of use is not doubted,’”— 
ergo they should not be prosecuted. 

I am very ready to grant that a mi- 
nute knowledge of anatomy is not ab- 
solutely necessary to a general practi- 
tioner in London and other large towns, 
where in extraordinary cases assistance 
may be procured from those denomi- 
nated pure surgeons, who have made 
it their business to investigate the form 
and situation of the smallest and most 
delicate part of the human frame for 
the purpose of performing the required 
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operations. But by far the largest 
number of medical pupils who an- 
nually come up to London are destined 
to pursue their avocations in retired 
villages and market towns, where a 
second opinion is hardly to be obtain- 
ed, and superior skill is looked for in 
vain. Upon these then devolve the 
arduous and responsible duties of the 
practical surgeon and physician. If 
they should be ignorant of anatomy, of 
the structure of the animal machine in 
its healthy condition, how is it possi« 
ble they can provide efficient remedies 
when it is disordered by disease? The 
consequences of such ignorance would 
be dreadful. Pray let us have no im- 
pediments thrown in the way of dis- 
sections, and if no other system for 
getting a sufficient supply of bodies 
can with safety be adopted than that 
recommended by the Select Committee, 
let us console ourselves in the language 
of Shakspeare, that “ to doa great right 
we must do a little wrong.” 

As your Correspondent has referred 
to a letter in the Morning Herald, I 
will, in return, refer him to another 
which appeared in that journal for 
March 24, 1828, wherein he will find 
a sufficient reason why medical men so 
seldom direct their own bodies to be 


dissected. Yours, &c. 
A Constant READER. 
—o— 
Maize-hill, Greenwich, 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 24. 


[* affords me much pleasure to make 

your Magazine the channel of 
communicating the name, country, 
arms, and exploits of a Knight of the 
Garter of the reign of King Edward 
the Fourth, who has had the extra- 
Ordinary fate of falling into such total 
oblivion, that the industry of the he- 
ralds and antiquaries has not been able 
to discover even his name; and his 
place in the tables of the Knights of 
this illustrious Order has no other par- 
ticular than the title of some small 
fief in Naples, which, in all probabi- 
lity, has repeatedly since passed into 
different families. 

If you will turn to Ashmole’s His- 
tory of the Order of the Garter, with 
the Author’s corrections, and conti- 
nued down to 1715,' or if you will 
refer to Ashmole’s original publica- 
tion,” or to Buswell’s Account of the 


1 gvo. London, 1715. .2 Fol. London 
1672. %.8yo. London, 1757. 
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Knights, you will there find, under 
the list of knights made by Edward IV. 
number 199th, this, or a similar entry, 

». + «Lord Mountgryson in Apulia: 
the first line of dots implying that the 
name of this Knight was unknown, 
and the second dotted line signifying 
that his arms were unknown: and 
although it is a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance (as it is also a solitary in- 
stauce), thata Knight of the very high 
Order of the Garter could ever be 
unknown, yet it has been to me a 
proof of the accuracy with which the 
tables of Ashmole and others were 
compiled, to find that, on searching 
their histories fora Knight who had 
escaped their research, and whose name 
they could not tell, they had, never- 
theless, left a space and blank shield, 
in token of the deficiency. 

Before noticing this unknown Knight 
I shall briefly speak of his family. 

The House of Spinola, which be- 

, came ducal in the republic of Genoa 
in 1531, is descended from Guido Spi- 
nola, who, returning from the first 
Crusade in 1099, was elected Consul 
of Genoa in 1102, from which period 
to the present hour the family have 
ranked amongst the most considerable 
of the Italian nobility, strengthening 
themselves by great alliances, attaining 
the highest honours (ten having been 
Doges of Genoa, and twelve Cardinals 
of Rome), and blessed with so nume- 
rous a race, that it is considered there 
is no parallel to it in European families. 
A portion of the pedigree has lately 
been published in the ‘* Genealogie 
delle Famiglie Nobili di Genova,” 
containing the names of about six 
thousand members of that family, with 
their descent. 

But, whilst Italy was filled with 
eminent characters of the House of 
Spinola, their name extended to dis- 
tant parts of Europe, from the prowess 
of Paolo Battista Spinola, who, in 
France as well as in England, added to 
the glory of his ancestors by two cele- 
brated actions. Engaged in the wars of 
Edward, King of England, he found 
himself in Boulogne in Picardy, a city 
then in possession of the English, 
though closely besieged by the French. 
In one of the sallies which were made 
upon the enemy, he took a French 
nobleman prisoner who spoke in dis- 
honourable terms of the Italians, pro- 
testing that he would rather have died 
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than surrendered himself to a Genoese, 
and have honoured him with his im- 


prisonment. He was, nevertheless, 
taken, and conducted with other pris 
soners to London, for the disposal of 
King Edward: but Spinola not being 
able to rest patiently under the injuries 
of the Frenchman, offered a larze sum 
of money to purchase his liberty of 
the King, which this generous Prince, 
however, gave (most graciously) with. 
out price. Having done this, Spinola 
gave the Frenchman (now free) arms, 
a horse, and every thing which he 
might stand in need of for his journey, 
and then, with the approbation of 
Edward himself, he challenged him 
to prove, ata certain place and time, 
the offence of his tongue with his 
sword. Many were the cavaliers of 
each nation who came to await the 
issue of this duel; but the Frenchman, 
dissatisfied with himself, had not the 
courage to be present, so that the 
Spinola, after having waited above one 
hour, and often traversed the field with 
his sword in hand, departed, followed 
by the bystanders, calling him, with 
merry voices, the courageous defender 
of the Italian name and dignity. 

The other heroic action of Paolo 
Battista Spinola not only obtained for 
him the applause of individuals, but 
the reward of the Prince, and the im- 
mortality of his name. There was a 
popular tumult in London, directed 
against the person of King Edward, 
and already the heads of the conspira- 
tors had commenced, with numerous 
followers, a slaughter in the King’s 
palace. Paolo Bautista Spinola, well 
knowing that he owed the faith of a 
cavalier to the Prince whom he served, 
quickly occupied with a little Italian 
band, the narrow part of a bridge, 
which the rebels were on their way to 
traverse, and they were by this modern 
Ligurian soldier, as of old was done 
by the Roman, so vigorously and stea- 
dily opposed, that the King had time 
to save himself, and the battle having 
been continued until the night, the 
conspirators were totally discomfited. 
The King, in gratitude, thereupon 
created him Knight of the Garter, 
assigned him a large pension out of the 
taxes of the kingdom, and gave him 
the privilege of quartering with (adding 
to?) the Spinola arms, the Rose, a 
badge of the Royal House of England. 

Although I do not observe in my 
histories of the Spinola family any 
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mention of the title of Mont Gryson, 
of Apulia, yet it is most probably the 
name of some small fiefs possessed by 
the Knight, as many of the Genoese 
nobles derived their dignities from 
Neapolitan fiefs (Apulia forming the 
Eastern side of the Kingdom of Na- 
ples), the Republic not having any 
dignities of their own, with the excep- 
tion of that of Doge. 

The avthority for this small portion 
of English history is, a work entitled 
“‘Istoria della famiglia Spinola de- 
scritta della sua origine fino al secolo 
xvi. Da Massimiliano Deza, della 
congregazione della Madre di Dio. 
Piacenza, 1694,* page 274. 

The Spinola arms are, Or, a fess 
chequy Argent and Gules, in chief a 
trefoil slipped of the second. The 
ancient bearing of the family was, per 
fess Azure and Gules, in chief a trefoil 
Or; and not having at present ascer- 
tained when the alteration took place, 
I cannot say which shield was borne 
by the Knight of the Garter, though I 
think the first. 

The Spinola family have, for very 
many generations, preserved their fa- 
mily records in a manner which might 
well serve as a model for many noble 
families in this kingdom. They have 
an archivist, and the work of Father 
Deza was, in all probability, compiled 
from documents and histories of the 
family preserved in their archives; and 
nothing but the care of the present 
Marquis Spinola’s ancestors in the 
registering and preservation of their 
family manuscripts, could have ena- 
bled him to supply to the Genealogie 
delle famiglie Nobili di Genova, a 
pedigree containing the descent of six 
thousand persons of the name of Spi- 
nola, all issuing from one common 
ancestor; yet is it well worthy of a 
few moments’ consideration to think 
upon the futility of man’s immortal 
name; and that, notwithstanding the 
prophecy of the Knight’s biographer, 
that the Knight would, for his con- 
duct, obtain the immortality of his 
name, yet, not only is the action 
which was to confer this immortality 
unknown to the historians of the 
country where it took place, but the 
hero is the only individual in a series of 
Knights, continuing in uninterrupted 
succession for nearly five hundred years, 





* Fol. pp. 360. 


and comprising above six hundred 
chevaliers, whose very name 


Is blotted from the rolls of fame. 
Yours, &c. S. G. 
—p- 


Claremont Hill, 

Shrewsbury, April 4, 
AVING read in the number just 
published of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a letter from Dr. Meyrick, 
relative to a collection of Welsh pedi- 
grees, and having for some years de- 
voted what time I could spare from 
the avocations of a laborious business 
to the collection of such genealogies, 
with a view at some future period to 
arrange under their several tribes and 
chiefs the descent of every family that 
I can trace with accuracy, I have 
taken the liberty of troubling you with 
this letter. Lewis Dwnn, of whom 
Dr. Meyrick speaks, was a celebrated 
historian, as well as poet and herald, 
of the 16th century, and is stated by 
some authors to have been preceptor 
in such learning as he excelled, to the 
celebrated Dr.Richard Williams, bishop 
of St. David’s, and one of the transla- 
tors of the Bible, as well as to the re- 
nowned Mr. Henry Salesbury, author 
of the Welsh Dictionary. There 
were in the 16th century two families 
of the name of Dwnn, the one a 
knightly family resident at Cydweli, 
descended from Meuric king of Dyved, 
the other also a South Wales family, 
but descended from the Lord Rhys. 
To this latter I apprehend Lewis Dwnn 
belonged ; for in a very valuable collec- 
tion of Welsh pedigrees, now in the 
possession of John Vaughan, esq. of 
this town, and written for the most 
part in the sixteenth century, and as I 
conceive, between the years 1550 and 

1560, I find under Llanvair y Muellt, 


*¢ John Dwnn, Lewys ac Howel, meibion 
Stephen ap Davydd ap Llewelin ap Phylip ap 
Meurye ab Hoedlyw ab Rys Vychan ap yr 
Arglwydd Rys.” 

Lewis probably went to reside at 
Bettws, co. Montgomery. 

John Davies, who with William 
Hughes attests Mr. Evans’s copy of 
pedigrees, was, I conceive, John Davies 
ihe elder, gent. of Rhiwlas, in the 
parish of Llansilin, co. Denbigh, a 
celebrated Welsh genealogist in his 
day, and father of John Davies the 
younger, gent. of the same place, also 
a celebrated genealogist, and the author 


Mr. Urnsan, 
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of the “ Display of Heraldry,” a small 
work now extremely rare, but which 
is very honourably mentioned by Mr. 
Yorke in his Royal Tribes, and does 
indeed contain some valuable informa- 
tion. A sister’s son of the last-men- 
tioned Mr. Davies, named John Rey- 
nolds, having obtained possession of 
some of his uncle’s MSS. published a 
work founded thereon, in the year 
1739, which is also very scarce, al- 
though from Mr. Reynolds's ignorance 
of the subject it abounds with errors. 
The volume of pedigrees to which I 
have alluded as in the possession of 
John Vaughan, esq. of this town, is, I 

resume, much larger than Mr. Evans’s. 
ft has lost the title, but commences 
with the descent of the Mortimers, 
Earls of March, &c. Then follow the 
descents of all the heads of tribes and 
chiefs of families, from whom the 

entry both of North and South Wales 
Susies themselves. The next article is 


an historical and genealogical account 
of the descent and partition of the 
principality of Powys, among the de- 
scendants of Bleddyn ab Cynyyn, prince 
of Powys. To this succeeds the genea- 
logies of all the British Saints, and 


then comes a very correct and compre- 
hensive treatiseon heraldry, exemplified 
by a variety of escutcheons and forms 
of bearings, as in the heraldic works of 
the present day. This treatise is fol- 
lowed by the emblazoned coats of arms 
of the heads of tribes and chiefs of an- 
cient families of Wales; after which 
come the pedigrees of, as I presume, 
nearly every family of respectability 
then resident in the six counties of 
North Wales, and of every one of 
Welsh descent in the Marshes; to- 
gether with a great number of pedi- 
tees of families resident in South 
Wales. The whole of the pedigrees 
come down to about the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; a few have had 
some additions made to them, which 
bring them to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and of these latter, 
two or three of the pedigrees are in the 
English language. With these excep- 
tions the whole of the MS. is in Welsh, 
and very fairly written in the style of 
that period. The pedigrees are some 
of them very extensive and elaborate, 
shewing not only the direct descent of 
the male and female ancestors of the 
parties living at the period in which it 
was written, but also every male and 
female in the various collaterai de- 


Valuable Collection of Welsh Pedigrees. 
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scents through which the parties can 
derive their ancestry, all carried up to 
some known common ancestor. The 
pedigrees have, as the MS. shews, been 
collated with the books of the follow. 
ing heralds and bards : 

‘homas Johns of Tregarron, 1690. 

Simwnt Vychant, 1570. 

John Lewys of Llangernyw. 

Sir Thomas ap David ap Jevan ap 

Deicws. 

Grufydd Hiraethog, 1530. 

Jevan ab Madoc ab Rys. 

Grufydd Wynn ap John Wynn ap 

Meredydd (of the Gwydir family). 

Lewis ap Edward. 

Tudur Aled, 1490. 

William Llyn, 1560. 

Grono Harri. 

Grufydd Llwyd ap William Llwyd. 

Gutyn Owain, 1480. 

Davydd ab Gwilym, 1400. 

Jevan Brechva, 1500. 

Lewys Morgannwe, 1520. 

Thomas ap Llewelyn ap Ithel. 

John Trevor. 

Grufydd o Veivod. 

John ap William ap John. 

And all the variations in any of the 
descents, as given by these authorities, 
are clearly stated. 

There are occasionally short histori- 
cal memoranda introduced ; and some 
notes that are appended, have attached 
to them names and initials which in- 
duce me to believe that the MS, has 
pas through the hands of the cele- 

rated Edward Lhwyd, the antiquary, 
and Mr. John Salesbury. The volume 
contains about 300 closely written 
leaves, not above half a dozen of the 

edigrees being in a tabular form. Mr. 

aughan, who now possesses the MS., 
is a lineal descendant of Griffith, 
youngest son of the celebrated anti- 
quary Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, 
esq.; but a memorandum at the com- 
menceinent of the volume, shows that 
the book was given to Mr. Vaughan’s 
grandfather by his cousin Mr. Owen, 
of Garth-Angharad, co. Merioneth, a 
gentleman descended from Meuric, 
king of Dyved. As Mr. Vaughan was 
himself unacquainted with the con- 
tents of the MS. he was kind enough 
to lend it me, and to permit me to ex- 
tract from it; so that I have been 
enabled to copy froin it all the de- 
scents. Presuming that what I have 
written may not 4 uninteresting, I 
remain, 


Yours, &c. JoserH Morris. 
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Mr. Ursan, East Devon, April 5. 
Ne Fitzwarren is a village 
in ,Somersetshire,. distant about 
three miles north-west from Taunton 
on the road to Wiveliscombe. . It 
gives title to the hundred and derives 
the adjunct to its .name from the 
ancient and honourable race of. the 
Bourchiers Lords Fitzwarren, the an- 
cestors by female heirs.of the Earls of 
Bath and many other. distinguished 
families. This manor, with those of 
Novington, Huntshill, and others in 
Somersetshire, and those of Bampton, 
Tavistock, Kingston, Nymet-Tracy, 
and others in Devonshire, formed in 
the reign of Edward IV. part of the 
extensive possessions, of the Fitzwar- 
tens. That family had, in all proba- 
bility, a residence ,in this place, for 
there are some remains nearly adjoining 
the .church-yard whieh indicate the 


former, existence of a,mansion-house of 
considerable consequence. 


»; The interior of the ancient church 
.of ‘Norton Fitzwarren. presents an in- 
teresting object which, connected as 
itis with.an existing tradition, appears 
worthy of being rescued from oblivion. 
‘This is an ,ancient screen which di- 
ides, the chancel from the nave, and 
Jike those still _ existing in’ many 
charches of the west of, England, is 
carved in oak in a.spirited and elegant 
-style. It forms six: open.arches adorn- 
ed with foliage and tabernacle work, 
sand it is surmounted by,a long pannel 
er, compartment, which forms the 
subject of the accompanying sketch. 
(Piate I. fig..1.) The. figures are in 
high relief upon a ground of vine 
leaves, and are severally gilded and 
painted of various colours, producing a 
striking-effect. Commencing with the 
subject at the northern end we have 
three hunting dogs of various breeds,; 
the first is a greyhound, the others are 
hounds, one yellow and the other 
black; next is a man in a yellow jer- 
kin-with red hose and cap, holding in 
his-left hand a.circular-implement; he 
seems either on.the pojat, of falling a 
Sacrifice to the monster which forms 
the next figure, or employed. in at- 
tempting to entrap him. | This animal 
is. carved with great spirit, and is paint- 
-€d black with a goljen.stripe on his 
back. A man is next represented with 
a bow in his hand, and seems to be 
-Making-his escape; he is dressed in red, 
with a yellow hat and shees. We 
Gent, Mac. April, 1829. 
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have then three yoke of oxen dragging 
a plough, which is remarkable for the 
rudeness of its structure; the plough. 
man and driver are painted in a similar 
manner to the other human figures ; 
next follows a seedsman with his seed- 
lip or box:. the figure whichis next is 
naked, and appears to be meant for a 
female; her Reeds are joined in the 
attitude of prayer, and she seems a 
resigned victim to the black monster, 
which is in the act of devouring her. 
Then come the letters which seem to 
record the name of the churchwarden 
of the period, “ Hapbe barue €, UD.” 
and these are succeeded by the three 
naked figures whose attitudes and em- 
ployment it is difficult to interpret; 
the last two hold each other by the 
hair, and appear to have each a piece 


of rope in their hands. On inquiry to 


what event this remarkable sculpture 


.is said to relate, I was informed that it 


records the fact of a man at plough 
having been devoured by an enormous 
serpent, and a field on the south side 
of the village was pointed out to meas 
the spot where the circumstance oc- 
curred. 


Yours, &c. 3.) 


Mr. Ursan, April 6. 
SEND you the details of a. very 
beautiful door-way, (Plate II. fig. 

2,) in the ‘Saxon style of ofnament, 
lately discovered in the wall of the 
church of St. Mary Overy, (now St. 
Saviour’s,) Southwark. It is situat 
near the western side of the nort 
transept, and was concealed by the 
coating of modern brick-work which 
has long deformed the exterior of that 
veuseuian building.. The opéning of 
this door was about six feet in width, 
the breadth of the surrounding orna- 
mental masonry three feet ; presenting 
altogether a receding front of twelve 
feet. The height of the whole from 
the ground is about ten feet: this latter 
int, however, I could not accurate- 

y ascertain, the plinths of the small 
supporting columns not being visible. 
Some portions of the ornamental 
mouldings are much decayed, appa- 
rently by the operation of the weather 
before the portal was bricked up. 

The ornaments No. 3 and No. 4. 
are designed in a rely beainiful style ; 
the latter is particularly remarkable, 
from its being the Grecian honey- 
suckle pattern, tastefully combined with 
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banded circles, having shoots of folia 
sroceeding from the flower, elegantly 
Interlaced with the circles. This 
honey-suckle moulding .is sharply 
sculptured in the reddish stone, com- 
monly called Caen stone. It is com- 

sed of separate pieces about eight 
inches in length ; and the parts of the 
patiern being in many places inis- 
matched, they must have been put 
together by very careless or ignorant 
workmen. 

Stowe alludes to the foundation of 
this church, according to a popular 
tale long before the conquest, by a 
maiden named Mary, who endowed 
it with the profits of a neighbouring 
ferry over the Thames. A legendary 
story, composed in all probability for the 
sake of a fanciful etymology, deducing 
Overy from ‘of the ferry,” when 
*‘over Rhie,” over the river, is so 
much more obvious and natural. The 
historian then informs us that it was 
refounded for regular canons, anno. 
1106, by William Pont de L’Arch 
and William Dauncy, Norman knights, 
being in the seventh year of the reign 
of Hemy I.; that William Gifford, 
bishop of Winchester, was a great 
benefactor to the undertaking, and 
built at his own cost the body of the 
church. ‘The figure of a knight at- 
tired in chain mail, carved in a spirited 
manner, and now placed upright in the 
north transept of the church, perhaps 
represents one of the Norman found- 
ers. The-door way | have described, 
is probably part of Gifford’s edifice ; 
and, as I trust we may shortly look 
forward to the entire restoration of 
this beautiful church, on principles 
derived, as far as any authority may re- 
main, from the style of the ancient 
dilapidated pile, we may hope that 
among the portions to be restored 
this truly elegant example of Saxo- 
normanic decoration will not be over- 
looked. 


Yours, &c. AOS. Ek: 
Mr. Ursan, March 11. 
late establishment of an 


rsXHE 
i Oriental Translation Fund, for 
the purpose of publishing accurate 
versions of the numerons books of 
science, of history, and of polite litera- 
ture, which have hitherto been buried 
in the languages of the East, is an 





and Annals of England, edit. 1592, p. 188. 
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event which every lover of literature 
must contemplate with the most lively 


feelings of satisfaction. Ata moment 
when the advantages of such an insti- 
tution are so generally acknowledged, 
and its establishment so warmly pa- 
tronized, it may not perhaps be useless 
to call attention to the fact, that we 
are as yet unprovided with any similar 
Society for enriching our language with 
the masterpieces of modern Europe. 

It will, doubtless, be alleged that 
we stand in need of none such—that the 
activity of our literary men, -and the 
spirited enterprise of our booksellers, 
are sufficient without any extrinsic 
aid. We shall be referred to our 
spacious libraries of English books, 
rich with the translated treasures of 
many a foreign tongue, and it will be 
indignantly demanded wherefore the 
efforts of any ‘exclusive’ Society are 
tequired. ‘This argument has _prevail- 
ed with many, but a very slight exa- 
mination will, I think, suffice to 
convince us that it is much more plau- 
sible and specious than true. 

Many of these pretended translations 
are in fact disgraceful to the nations 
and ‘literature to which they belong. 
Thosé of voyages, travels, &c., have 
generally been executed by some ob- 
secure hack, often hurried into error by 
the haste of some mercenary bookseller, 
looking only to his profits, and are 
consequently replete with foreign 
phrases, with errors in grammar, and 
with gross mistakes. Even such as 
they are, however, if any taste had 
been exercised in their selection, they 
might have been allowed some praise ; 
but it is needless to observe to any 
one who has had an opportunity of 
investigating the subject, that a_per- 
verse Ingenuity seems to have been 
exercised in choosing the most flim- 
sy and unauthentic works for the 
purpose of translation. In addition to 
this, the northern and Jess known 
languages are, unless on very rare and 
particular occasions, indeed never re- 
sorted to, and consequently some of 
the most interesting information on 
foreign countries still lies to us inac- 
cessible and unknown. Works of 
geographical erudition also, in what- 
ever language published, are generally 
left to themselves. 

Hitherto, only voyages and travels 
have been spoken of; other depart- 
ments of literature are in a condition 
equally deplorable, and their respec- 
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tive deficiencies could be easily pointed 
out, did time permit. In ca how- 
ever, to prove in the most. distinct 
and. regular manner-to the reader, 
how much an institution of the nature 
already mentioned is reqyired, it will 

thaps be best to lay him a short 
Fist of the translations most needed in 
the department of Polite Literature, 
(the same which a ridiculous fashion 
has accustomed us to hear denominat- 
ed the Belles Lettres.) 

With respect to Italy, the first 
country of modern Europe which 
awoke from literary lethargy, we are 
in a much better condition than usual. 
We have an excellent translation of 
Dante by Mr. Carey, (it is to be re- 
gretted however, that it is not in the 
same singular rhyme as the original,) 
and we have a still better of Ariosto 
by Mr. William Stewart Rose, which 
is now rapidly approaching to a con- 
clusion. Of Tasso, a version. has 
lately been given us by Mr. Wiffen; 
but that gentleman having chosen the 
Spenserian or nine-lined stanza to 
translate a poem written in what is 
called Ottava Rima, consisting of only 
eight lines and of a totally different 
construction, the effect produced has 
been such, that a first-rate translation 
of this excellent poet is still ‘* to come.” 
Petrarca (as it is now, and very pro- 
perly, becoming the fashion to deno- 
minate him whom we formerly, in 
imitation of the French, misnamed 
Petrarch,) has met with an excellent 
translator, (as far as can be judged 
from the specimens given in Ugo Fos- 
colo’s Essay,) in Barberina Lady Da- 
cre; but as the fair Petrarchist has not 
yet given to the light the chief part of 
her labours, we cannot as yet be said 
to possess an adequate English version 
of the Italian bard of love. The mi- 
nor poets have, perhaps, met with 
rather more attention than they de- 
serve, when it is considered how much 
we have neglected even the master- 
spirits of less famous countries. We 
have two specimens of a translation of 
Fortiguerra’s Ricciardetto, a whole 
one of Tassoni’s Secchia Rapita, and 
a select one of Berni’s Re-formation of 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. All 
these are sufficiently well executed, 
especially when the second-rate fame 
of their authors is considered ; but the 
delightful ‘ Pastor Fido’ of Guarini, 
aud the ¢ Aminta’ of Tasso, its still 
more delightful prototype, have cer- 


tainly not appeared in an English garb 
of their fame and of their merits, al- 
though Leigh Hunt’s wanslation of 
the latter, published a few years ago, 
is a very creditable effort, and certainly 
superior to his noble friend Lord 
Byron’s somewhat careless first canto 
Pf the Morgante Maggiore. Lloyd's 
Alfieri has left us nothing to wish for 
in that respect; but it is much to be 
regretted that we have not before now 
seen Englished a selection from the 
comedies of Goldini. In lyric poetry, 
where are we to seek for versions of 
Pastorini, Chiabrera, or Filicaja ? 
When we turn to Spain the prospect 
becomes infinitely more dreary. Where 
are our translations of Lope de Vega, 
of Calderon, of. Antonio de Solis, of 
Tirso de Molina, of Moreto, the glories 
of the ancient Spanish stage?. We 
have not even selections or specimens 
to ofler. These <eficiencies are really 
disgraceful. With the exception of 
our own. Elizabethan age, the whole 
history of literature presents us with 
no brighter era of dramatic genius than 
that contemporaneous one in which 
these illustrious authors flourished. 
Sir Richard Fanshaw translated, more 
than two hundred years ago, ‘ Querer por 
solo Querer,’ (‘ Coste for Loving’s 
sake,’) and this, be it spoken to our 
shame, is apparently the only Spanish 
play that we have translated at length. 
Surely, when our booksellers and our 
literary men have been so inactive, as 
in this instance they are proved to be, 
a Society of some sort or other is re- 
quired to supply omissions, so glaringly 
important. The Spanish lyrists have 
heen treated with almost equal neglect. 
Garcilasso de la Vega has indeed met 
with a translator, and an able, though 
occasionally an incorrect one, in Mr. 
Wiflen ; but Boscan, the predecessor 
of Garcilasso, Luis de Leon, pronoune- 
ed not only by native but by foreign 
critics, to be the most successful imita- 
tor of Horace in any modern language, 
the two Argensolas, Herrera, Villegas, 
and ‘last, but not least,’ Melendez, 
all these are at once worthy of many 
translations, and destitute of any. In 
epic poetry Spain has not much per- 
haps to boast, when compared with 
Italy, Portugal and England ; but 
surely the Araucana of Ercilla, and 
the Mexico Conquistada of Escoiquiz, 
are worthy of an English dress,—the 
former was highly admired by Hayley, 
no bad judge perhaps of poetry, though 
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no first-rate poet, and by Dr. Mason 
Good, (the translator of Lucretius,) @ 
man most extensively and deeply ac- 
quainted with modern European litera- 
ture. Even more valuable perhaps 
than Spanish poetry, is Spanish prose, 
which contains an almost inexhaust- 
ible treasure of untranslated history, 
abounding in stirring incidents, and 
rich‘ in manly eloquence, as indeed 
might be expected from the chronicles 
of a country which has well been 
called the land of romance. There 
are besides numbers of excellent no- 
vels ; some by Cervantes are yet known 
to the English reader, (as well as all 
his plays without exception) ; and 
many of Quevedo’s, and others which 
have been Englished are out of print 
and unprocurable, except at extrava- 
gant prices. In every kind of imagi- 
native literature Spain is rich, and 
it may therefore be easily calculated, 
by those who have remarked how 
small is the number of English books 
translated from that noble language, 
from how many sources of enjoyment 
we are shut out by the inactivity or 
carelessness of our booksellers. Spain 
2¥ounds, moreover, in chivalier bal- 
lads,—of these we have had more than 
one'collection of interpreted specimens; 
but neither Mr. Lockhart’s nor Mr: 
Bowring’s can be recommended to the 
reader on the score of fidelity, a defect 
which is the more remarkable, .as* the 
latter gentleman loudly lays claim to it 
at the very moment that he is diverging 
most: widely from his text. Altoge- 
ther, Spanish literature may be said to 
be at the present moment completely 
unknown to the Engl'sh public, which 
would certainly derive the most lively 
gratification from its novel and original 
charaeter. 

Portugal boasts few great authors. 
A good translation of Camoens is still 
wanted. Fanshaw’s is antiquated— 
Mickle’s notoriously unfaithful, and 
Musgrave’s (published a few years 
ago,) written in a measure (blank 
verse) as unfavourable as possibly can 
be conceived for a true and perfect 
rendering of his magnificent poem. Se- 
lections from Gil Vicente and the other 
theatrical writers, from Saa de Mi- 
randa and the other pastoral poets, are 
desirable. But Portuguese prose, (we 
need only mention the Asia of Joad-de 
Barros, the Life of Mafoma, &c.) is 
certainly more attractive, and in this 
department, adniitting of the most 


Portuguese and: French: Writers. 
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successful and easy transtation, a] 
harvest’ awaits the gathering: . In 
elegant, eloquent, and classical prose, 
the literature of both the. Peninsular 
countries abounds; their languagesare 
peculiarly suited to its: composition ; 
and their national’ History 1s: singus 
larly adapted’ for its exercise: Italy 
itself, although it'is well known’ how 
much care has been devoted’ by: its 
authors to classical composition in this 
department, cannot produce’ so many 
nor so splendid instances of success, as 
Spain or Portugal. 
From the language of France we 
have many translations—from its litera- 
ture, scarcely any. Corneille, Racine, 
Crebillon, are still locked up: to: the 
English reader; Ozell’s: Moliere is not 
often to be met with, and is’ besides 
but a first translation, which, in the 
case of so distinguished an author, can 
hardly be imagined to: have attained 
the requisite perfection. The. poetry 
of France is confessedly little worthy 
of attention; its’ dramatic literature 
might certainly afford a number of 
volumes, at least engaging and in- 
structive, if not so intensely interests 
ing or so deeply affecting as those of 
Calderon and the: other -old Spanish 
dramatists: There is a vast number 
of amusing works which deserve trans- 
lation in this -language, and none 
perliaps miore so thin: the unrivalled 
collection‘of Memoirsrelating to French 
history. Many of these throw light 
upon our own national annals, and all 
richly merit to be transplanted into 
our language. The French ‘press is 
so active, that most probably there 
will never be wanting a number of 
works worthy of being Englished ; 
and its literature is so generally known, 
that‘it is not necessary to pursue’ the 
subject. Lvery reader must recollect 
some French work which he would 
like to see in his mother tongue; in 
every department of literature, front 
the ‘Causes Celebres’ in Law, to La 
bat’s curious account of the West In- 
dies in Voyages and Fravels. The 
French certainly abound in what Mr. 
De Quincey calls anfi-literature, or 
the literature of matter-of-fact and 
amusing books'; in the department to 
which he strictly applies the term; 
their riches are more questionable. 
Germany has but ately been res 
garded as a literary coumry, but it has 
already attained a high station, and 
bids fair vigorously to maintain it. Its 
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_ gathorsyare distinguished for'a:spirit‘of 


originality which renders them: peca- 
lati worthy of: translation; its lan 
guage is so similar to our own’ as to 
—_ it) comparatively: easy. We 
have, nevertheless, very’ few German 
authors. in an English dress. We 
have Gessner’s works indeed, and so 
many: of: Schiller’s lyrics are: found 
scattered in: Blackwood's and the New 
Monthly Magazines, in *‘ An Autumn 


near’ the Rhine,” &c., that it is-pro- . 


bable:they would, if collected, form a’ 
complete set of his poems. But where 
are the works of Wieland? Is Mr. 
Sotheby’s solitary ‘Oberon’ to be all 
we are-to possess of thatoriginal genius, 
in. a form worthy of his spirit? 
Where is Burger? the translations of 
Lenora, and of the Wild Huntsman, 
&c:, are only sufficient to provoke and 
not to sate’ our appetite. Where is 
Goethe? Lord Levison Gower’s Faust; 
Holcroft’s Herman and Dorothea, Des: 
Voeux’s: Torquato’’Fasso, are almost 
all we have of a contemporary author 
of the‘highest emimence, whose works 
fill forty-four volumes. Of Klopstock, 
the: only poetical translation we’ pos- 
sess, (and! a: prose one’ is totally inade= 
quate to convey an idea of his merits,) 
is’ an abridged one. Most of the Ger- 
man. poets, Stolberg, Kleist, Matthias, 
Thummel, are to the English reader 
mere empty names, Of Schiller him- 
self, the foremost in the ranks of 
German genius, we possess but very 
imperfect copies: We have two Wal- 
lensteins indeed, but not one Joan of 
Are or Bride of Messina, and William 
Tell is only announced. The transla- 
tion of the Robbers is wretched—that 
of Cabal and Love is totally unintelli- 
gible, from’ a mistake of sie, (they, 
when with a plural verb,) for sie, (she, 
when with a singular verb,) which 
runs throughout the five acts. Don 
Carlos is in prose, Fresco but weakly 
rendered. The History of the Thirty 
Years War has been translated three 
times, while the History of the Revo- 
lution in the Low Countries, has ob- 
tained that honour but once, from the 
pen of an obscure author, (Horne,) 
whose work is rarely met with. Surely 


if the booksellers of London were as’ 


spirited as:they are said to be, we should 
ere now have had the whole: of Schil- 
ler's works, at least, in English. While 
so glaring a deficiency remains in our 
translated literature, it would seem 
useless to coniplain of searcity- of spe- 


cimens of the worksof Schultze; Grills 
pazor, &c., Sec. 

We are accustomed tov-hear German 
literature spoken of as something worthy 
of study and admiration, although but 
of such recentgrowth, - That of Hol- 
land, which dates back more than two 
hundred years:at least, is by us, as in- 
deed by most other nations, spoken: of 
with a-contempt which: may be: consi- 
dered more as: a proof of our own ig- 
noranee, than of its demerits. It would 
indeed be a strange anomaly, if the 
country which has: produced so m 
excellent: writers: in: Latin, shoald be 
so shamefully deficient, as we. are too 
apt to imagine, in authors:of merit in 
their mother-tongue. The Batavian 
Anthology, published a few years.ago, 
has done something towards removing 
the contemptuous idea formerly erter- 
tained of Dutch literature ; good trans- 
lations of a few of their best poets 
would perhaps raise our’ idea of? its 
merits still higher. A volume of the 
masterpieces: of Vondel, their Shak- 
speare, containing his Palamedes, his 
Lucifer (said to bear a striking re- 
semblance to Paradise Lost, which it 

receded in date of publication), and 
Fis Gysbrecht van Arnstel (invariably 
acted at every Dutch theatre, on Christ. 
mas Eve), would certainly’ form: an 
acceptable present to the English pub- 
lic. Some! specimens: of the! works of 
Hooft, and of Ansloo, among the an- 
cient writers, and of Bilderdyk among 
the modern ones, might convey a’ good 
general idea of the properties’ of the 
literature of Holland. 

That of Denmark is perhaps still 
more deserving of attention. It boasts 
a:comic writer of the most distinguish- 
ed merit, Lewis Holberg, the Voltaire 
of his country, as he has: been called 
from writing on almost every subject 
in the whole compass of literature, 
both in Danish and Latin. His plays 
are said to be models of true humour, 
and have been found, when trans- 
lated, to excite the most hearty laugh- 
ter. The only specimen of them (it is 
believed) which the English language 
contains, is ‘the Babbling Barber,” 
in the second volame of ‘* Tales and 
Legends,” by some young ladies who 
are well acquainted with the Danish. 
Judging from that specimen, they are 
certainly highly a of translation 
into every tongue. His countrymen: 
are also loud in their praises of Samsoe, 
the author of the tragedy of Dyveke, 
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founded on an interesting passage in 
the national history, and of Oehlen- 
schlager, now living, who has exhi- 
bited equal merit in dramatic and lyric 
oetry. In prose, Suhm’s History of 
Betuiad is esteemed to possess great 
merit. 

The literature of Sweden is perhaps 
rather inferior to that of Denmark, at 
present; but the activity and success 
with which it has been cultivated of 
late years, bid fair to place it very soon 
on a level with, if not above it. The 
poems of Leopold would seem to de- 
serve notice, but much more so those 
of Franzen, and more so still of Stag- 
nelius and Tegner. As might be ex- 
pected, the literature of Scandinavia 
cannot, as yet, be put into competition 
with those of the more favoured coun- 
tries of the south; buta greater degree 
of interest is often excited, by behold- 
ing the birth and progress of an infant 
literature, than the maturity of a full 
grown one, although of course much 
less admiration. It is, besides, un- 
deniable that much less attention has 
been paid to these literatures than they 
themselves intrinsically deserve. It is 
time to repair this nee Hy 

The literature of Russia will very 
probably, in thirty or forty years, be 
what that of Germany is now. It is 
certainly advancing with rapid strides, 
and upon excellent principles. Ka- 
ramsin’s History has laid the founda- 
tion of a good prose style, if indeed it 
was not already done by the Sermons 
of Prokopovitch, Metropolitan of Nov- 
gorod. _pelone ig Derzhavin, Ba- 
tiushkov are poets of distinguished 
merit, and latterly Pouschkin has ac- 
quired a fame hitherto unrivalled in 
Russia. This infant literature seems 
to be the most vigorous of all, and bids 
fair to attain to a speedy and beautiful 
youth. We have not even an abridg- 
ment of Karamsin, a translation of 
whom isalready possessed by the French 
and Germans. 

Poland has of late produced a great 
number of writers, amongst whom 
Niemcewicz, who spent several years 
of his life in North America, and is 
well acquainted with the English lan- 
guage and literature, claims the fore- 
most place. Some of his works, espe- 
cially those which aim to sketch the 
manners and feelings of the Poles, are 
certainly worthy of being transplanted. 
The general fault of the Polish writers 
seems to be a proneness to -imitation, 


Russian and other Northern Writers. 
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resulting no doubt from the extensive 
acquaintance they generally possess 
with the literature of other countries. 

: The Servians are rich in ballads, 
which seem worthy of taking their 
place with our own Minstrelsies, and 
those of Spain and Scandinavia. Their 
whole readable literature might be soon 
transferred to our own language by 
two or three hearty labourers at the 
task. 

There are many more languages than 
these in. Europe. Amongst them the 
Icelandic, the Bohemian, and the 
Hungarian, perhaps stand out fore- 
most. A good history of the literature 
of each, in a few octavo volumes, with 
selected and translated specimens, 
would be sufficient to give an idea of 
them. The Frieslandic might betreated 
in the same way, but in a more sum- 
mary manner. The Celtic literatures, 
that of Wales, &c. are also worthy of 
some attention, and learned natives 
would be able to write the best his- 
tories of them. 

All the literatures of Europe have 
now been glanced at, great and small, 
and it has, it is imagined, been suffi- 
ciently shown, that there is not one of 
them which does not possess produc- 
tions worthy of our notice, but hitherto 
inaccessible to the English reader. It 
has also been clearly enough demon- 
strated by that great teacher Expe- 
rience, that we may wait in vain, as 
the literary Republic is at present con- 
stituted, for any translation of these 
productions, and that even if, contrary 
to expectation, any do chance to ap- 
pear, they will in all probability be ex- 
ecuted in a slovenly and inadequate 
manner. 

The only remedy for these evils, 
seems to be the establishment of a So- 
ciety, founded partly on the model of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, and 
partly on that of the great commercial 
establishment at Weimar, known by 
the name of the Landes Industrie Comp- 
toir. Like the former, it should not 
entirely depend for support on the 
favour of the public, which must be 
adinitted to be occasionally capacious 
and unstable. A handsome sum would 
certainly be subscribed, were the plan 
fairly brought forward, to create the 
establishment, and to support it fora 
year or two, by which time it might 
fairly be expected its efficacy and use 
would be apparent. 

A few gencral superintendents, men 
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of taste and knowledge in the various 
languages, should be appointed. It 
should be their duty to examine all 
new foreign works of * mark and like- 
lihood,” and in the event of approval, 
to order them for translation. The 
version, when made, should be carefully 
read over, and corrected by a native of 
the country, from whose language it 
was taken, and finally submitted to the 
examination of a good English scholar, 
to weed it of all foreign modes of ex- 
pression, and without altering the sub- 
stance, to correct the style. It should 
then be sent to the press. If the ori- 
ginal work were adorned with plates, 
engravers, &c. should be set to work 
when ordered for translation, and in 
the event of the illustrations being of 
very great extent.or importance, nego- 
ciations should be opened for obtain- 
ing the originals from abroad. 

By this plan, which does not differ 
much from that of the Landes Industrie 
Comptoir, we should be supplied with 
all books of science and information. 
It is obvious that a very different method 
indeed must be adopted with works of 
imagination, especially poeticones. In 
the case of unrhetorical prose, transla- 
tion is a mere hand-labour, a ‘* pour- 
ing from one bottle into another” — 
the demand at once produces the sup- 
ply. A Treatise on Optics, once trans- 
lated, is as good as the original—is 
translated for ever—but genius and for- 
tune are requisite before we can have 
a good Jerusalem Delivered, or Lusiad. 

[t would be- best, then, perhaps to 
offer prizes of different amount for 
such translations of foreign works of 
genius; as should be decided to be 
good. -If presented in manuscript to 
the Society, they should be carefully 
examined, and if approved of, pub- 
lished at the expence of the Institu- 
tion, thus guaranteeing the author 
against all risk of loss. The author 
should have the option of either re- 
ceiving the prize offered by the Society 
(perhaps 100/. or more), and abandon- 
ing to them all the possible profits, or 
taking his own chance in that respect, 
in. which case the Society would hand 
over to him all the money received 
above their own expences. 

Amongst the authors for transla- 
tions, of whom prizes should be offered, 
should be numbered all poets and all 
tragic or other dramatists, whose works 
are written in verse, and which would 
consequently be éranslated in verse. 


The Society should also recommend 
an exact preservation of the original 
metre, in all these poetical versions, 
and the closest adherence possible to 
the original expressions. 

In the mechanical translations, it 
would perhaps be best to commence 
with versions of literary histories of all 
foreign countries. Some of Bouten- 
vek’s (those of Spain and Portugal) 
have already been translated, the rest 
ought to be so, and to these be added 
Ginguené’s Italy, © Hammarskiold’s 
Sweden, Van Vries’s Holland, &c. As 
the directors of the Institution should 
be men of taste and information, they 
should be required to display it by oc- 
casionally giving essays on distinct por- 
tions of foreign literature. In our pre- 
sent state of darkness on the subjects, 
it is almost incumbent on those who 
are skilled and versed in them, to im- 
we a portion of their information. 

ow comes it that neither Mr. Blanco 
White, nor Dr. Southey, has ever 
thought of giving us a Literary History 
of Spain? 

I shall now conclude this somewhat 
long letter by the hope that the ap- 
pearance of these hints in your widely 
disseminated pages may lead to a little 
consideration of this very important 
subject. A.C.C 


Mr. Ursan, April 10. 
I HAVE recently perused with par- 
ticular attention the ** Private ie. 
moirs of Sir Kenelm Digby,” which, 
after having remained in manuscript 
for upwards of two centuries, have at 
length been edited by one, who, from 
his very numerous publications of the 
hidden treasures of our manuscript li- 
braries, may well be designated as the 
modern Hearne. They were reviewed 
in your Magazine for last Jane ; and it 
was there noticed that they are couch- 
ed under the form of a Romance. If 
regarded merely in that character, the 
book’s most appropriate title would be, 
“The Loves of Theagenes and Stel- 
liana.” 

Theagenes is Sir Kenelm, and Stel- 
liana Lady Venetia Stanley. Besides 
these, there are about twenty other 
characters of more or less importance, 
all veiled under fictitious names. The 
more important half of them have been 
identified, whilst the other portion 
are marked in the Key as *‘uncer- 
tain.” The object of the present com- 
munication is to offer some additional 
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hints for their further explanation, and 
to loosen the difficulties of what, it ap- 
pears now probable, will never be per- 
fectly unravelled. 

It may perhaps be the clearest mode 
of proceeding to commence our inves- 
tigation with the remark, that, in the 
fabrication of his fictitious tides, Sir 
Kenelm has in several instances retain- 
ed the letters of the real names,—a 
circumstance which furnishes mani- 
fest assistance in our inquiry. Thus, 
in the names determined by Mr. Nico- 
las, we find the letters of Bristol in 
Aristobulus, of Clerk in Clericus, the 
initials of Robert and part of Geashiil 
in Rogesilius (the name given to Ro- 
bert Lord Digby of Geashill), of Stan- 
lie (Stanley) in Stelana, and of Scan- 
deroon in Alewandretta. 

To apply this key to the doubtful 
names: The first not ascertained is 
that of ** Artesia, widow.of Auridonio.” 
The latter name I have been endea- 
vouring without success to identify 
with a Rawdon; and with this sugges- 
tion, and that under the name Artesia 
‘may be veiled that of Teresia (one of 
unusual occurrence at the period it 
umust be confessed,) I must leave the 
-wealthy widow. 

In Leodivius, whom Mr. Nicolas 
rightly conjectured to be ‘apparently 
the son of the Countess of Bristol by 
her first‘husband, Sir John Dive,’’ we 
recognise Sir Lewis Dives,.a person of 
whom I have recently met with so 
many detached notices, that [ shall re- 
serve them for the composition of a fu- 
ture communication. 

May not ‘‘ Mardontius, a young no- 
-bleman,” be Lord Mordaunt? The 
-person who bore that title at the per 
was.John, who succeeded his father in 
.1608,,and became the first Earl of Pe- 
terborough in 1627-8. His country- 
mansion, not far from which, ‘* hav- 
ing been abroad all night to harbour a 
stag in that wood,” he may be pre- 
sumed to have met Venetia Stanley, 
-was Turvey near Bedford. 

Nugentius, a minor character, ap- 
pears to be the name of Nugent, with 
merely a Latin termination. He is 
deserted (p. 244) as a person ** whom 
you know to be so powerful, and of so 
much esteem in his own country ;” 
will this apply to Ireland ? 

Oxicrane | imagine may have been 
one of the family of Crane, probably a 
*‘dependent ” (p. 298), but not ‘a 
relation of the Duke. of Buckingham.” 
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Scanderbret is undoubtedly Alexan- 
der Brett; he is truly described ay ‘a 
relation of the Duke of Buckingham “~ 
in the key, and as his kinsman by Sir 
Kenelm himself (p. 298). ‘This cha- 
racter and Oxicrane are merely inci- 
dentally mentioned as having been em- 
~~ by the Duke to challenge toduels 

ord Digby of Geashill and Sir Ke- 
nelm, in order to prevent their being 
present to give testimony against the 
great favourite and minister in .the 
cause of their cousin the Earl of Bris- 
tol. Numerous notices of the family 
of Brett, as relatives of the Duke of 
Buckingham, will be found in Ni- 
chols’s ‘‘ Progresses of King James the 
First ;” and one of them, named Ar- 
thur, was put forward, we find, in the 
hope of his prospering in the same path 
as his great kinsman. The would-be 
favourite had not, however, his kins- 
man’s success. King James twice 
knighted a Sir Alexander Brett; the 
first styled ‘*of Somersetshire,” at Bed- 
dington in 1603; the second at New- 
market, Dec. 2, 1624. The latter may 
possibly be the Scanderbret of Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby’s romance. That hero, 
however, was, I have no doubt, the 
same person as a ‘‘Capt. Alexander 
Brett,” to whom the Duke gave a 
commission in the troops sent to the 
Protestant army in Germany in Octo- 

er of the same year. A copy of a 

letter in which the promotion was. an- 
nounced to him by Buckingham’s se- 
cretary, is preserved in the Harleian 
MSS. 1581, fol. 317. He tells ‘the 
Captain: 

“«Sr, I will not seeke to comment: upon 
the text of my L. Duke’s love unto you. 
You have had many proofes of it, and,one 
singular testimony is offered you now in your 
absence which his Grace hath commanded 


_me to signifie unto you,. that upon Mans- 


felt’s imployment hee bath reserved an ad- 
vancement for you.” 

We find, however, that.after a few 
months’ service this employment was 
not found so desirable as the Secretary 
seems to have painted it. The follow- 
ing letter* of the Captain to the Duke 
gives a remarkable view of the disas- 
trous issue of the campaign, not dissi- 
milar to that of the Walcheren. expedi- 
tion of modern times: 

‘« My most gracious lorde, 

I tooke y© boldnesse not long since! to 
write to your Grace by my servant, in web 





* From, the. same,volume, fol, 318. 
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I most humbly beg’d yt your Grace would be 
pleased, if you went to sea in person, to take 
y’ poore servant along with you, w° is heer 
now reported for certaine, and I should 
thinke my selfe a very unfortunate man, if 
I should not be allowed to waite upon yo™ 
Grace in this yuur first action, since my en- 
devour hath allwaies been to doe your Grace 
service, and this I am certaine, y* there is no 
way better for yo'r Grace w knowe your 
Sriends, than when blowes are dealyng, ly 
w'ch you may easily perceyve whoe loves you 
best, being they y’t venture theyre lives most 
freely for you,t w** makes me once more 
humbly intreat yot Grace to make tryall 
whether I be one of them or noe, w°* I hope 
you will be pleased to doe, and call me froin 
this joyrnie, in w°» wee have very little hope 
eyther of honour or profit, for our armie is 
so weakened, yt of 13,000 Englishe wee are 
not left above 1700, and I am sure not 1200 
marching men, and for y* French horse y* 
greatest part are runue away to y® enymie 
mearly for want of pay; we have now payd 
our companies fortie dayes out of our owne 
purses, and have soe little hope to have is 
repay’d, y' we cannot as yet get so much as 
ourreckings [reckonings] from him}. Theyre 
are 13 regiments reduced, viz. y® Earle of 
Lyrcetre’s, Donkasters, and Grayes, and as 
wee heare there are very shortly two more 
to be cast, and wee have all so ill an opinion 
of y¢ imployment, yt every man wishes it his 
turn, even those that are the greatest favo- 
rites of our Generall could with all theyre 
hearts leave upon indefereut terms, as this 
gentleman, if your Grace be pleesed to exa- 
mire him, can very well informe you. Not- 
withstanding, I am resolved to suffer, un- 
lesse I be caishered, till such tyme as your 
Grace’s command please to release me, whoe 
have ever been 
Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
Ar. Brett. 
From Mansfelt’s Campe at Drunmy neare 
Husden, May 38, 1625.” 


I shall now conclude with a few re- 
marks on the character named Ursa- 
tius, who is first introduced as ‘fa 
principal nobleman of the Court,” is 
presently (in p. 24) spoken of as one 
whom Venetia * knew was the person 
of most respect and note about the 
King ;” and subsequently (p.32) re- 
commended to our heroine’s notice as 
a suitor, ** who in splendour of nobi- 
lity, abundance of riches, and favour 
with his Prince, is eminent above all 
others.” These passages appear to 
point out a character too conspicuous 





t This paragraph is very characteristic of 
the servile bully Scanderbret. 
~ Mansfeldt. 
Gant. Mac. April, 1829. 


~ 





to be mistaken.’ The individual in 
** favour with his Prince above all 
others” at the period in question was 
Robert Car, Earl of Somerset. With 
some help from fancy, we may ima- 
gine the latter half of Somerset as the 
original of Ursatius; but this is unne- 
cessary, as, when James’s other favou- 
rite is introduced, Sir Kenelm leaves 
his anagrammatic contrivances, and 
calls him Hephestion; Sir Edward 
Stanley is styled Nearchus*, and Sir 
Kenelm himself Theagenes. 
Yours, &c. J.G.N. 
HP 


Memorrs oF THE Roya Navy. 
(Continued from p. 107.) 


O resume our narrative of the 
bombardment of Algiers.—When 
many of the enemy's ships were in 
flames, and the destruction of the 
whole certain, the Admiral, consider- 
ing that he had executed the most im- 
portant part of his instructions, deter- 
mined to withdraw his ships, to avoid 
danger from the conflagration of thuse 
of the enemy, some of which were so 
near the English, that the noble Lord 
says he experienced during the con- 
flict some awful moments. By about 
10 o’clock the batteries around the 
British division were silenced, and in 
a state of perfect ruin and dilapidation. 
Happily at this time the land wind, 
common in the bay of Algiers, ad- 
mitted of the ships being warped and 
towed off, aud the whole got under 
sail, and came to anchor out of reach 
of shells, about two in the morning, 
after twelve hours incessant labour.— 
Several of our ships were much da- 
maged in their masts and rigging. 
**The flotilla of mortar, gun, and 
rocket boats, under the direction. of 
their respective artillery officers, shar- 
ed, to the full extent of their power, 
iu the honours of the day, and per- 
formed good service: it was by their 
fire all the ships in the port (with the 
exception of the outer frigate) were in 
flames, which extended rapidly over 
the whole arsenal, storehouses, and 
gun-boats, exhibiting a spectacle of 
awful grandeur and interest no pen 
can describe.” 
The enemy’s loss in killed and 
wounded, according to reports which 





* Does this allude to his being » com- 
mander at sea? 
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the Admiral received from the shore, 
amounted to between six and seven 
thousand men; our loss was 128 kill- 
ed, and 690 wounded, and that of the 
Dutch 65 killed and wounded. 

The following ships and vessels of 
the enemy were destroyed; namely, 
four large frigates, of 44 guns; five 
large corvettes, from 24 to 30 guns; 
all the gun and mortar boats, except 
seven (thirty destroyed) ; several mer- 
chant brigs and schooners ; and a great 
number of small vessels of various de- 
scriptions. The storehouses and arse- 
nal, timber, &c. and various marine 
articles, were also destroyed in part. 

The next day his Lordship renewed 
his offer of peace on the same terms as 
before, on certain conditions; and on 
the 30th, he had the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to the fleet the final termina- 
tion of their strenuous exertions ; that 
the Dey had agreed to the abolition, 
for ever, of Christian slavery; to the 
delivery, to the Ae of all slaves 
in his dominions, to whatever nation 
they belonged ; and to deliver also to 
the flag-ship all the money received 
by him for the redemption. of slaves 
since the commencement of the year.* 

The naval force employed on this 
memorable occasion consisted of five 
ships of 110 to 74 guns, one 50, four 
large frigates, five sloops, four bomb- 
vessels, six Dutch frigates, and 55 gun 
and mortar boats, barges, yawls, &c.+ 

Lord Exmouth was created a Vis- 
count on the return of the fleet; and 
various honours and promotions were 
very liberally distributed to the other 
Admiral (Milne), the Captains, Com- 
manders, Lieutenants, and Midship- 
men. 

It was observed by an_ illustrious 
personage in the House of Lords, 
when the thanks of the House were 
voted to all the officers, &c. employed 
on the aforesaid expedition, that ‘* it 
could not now be said that we had 
fought for our own private interests, 
without regard to the welfare of other 
States ; as, when at peace with every 
power, we sent this expedition for the 
sake of the general interests of Chris- 
tianity and humanity ; and every Chris- 
tian power must feel the great and 
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* 357,000 dollars for Naples; and 
25,500 dollars for Sardinia. 

+t See Extraordinary Gazette of 15 Sep- 
tember, for the greater part of the forego- 
ing detail. 
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inestimable benefits resulting from its 
glorious and successful issue.” This 
was no more than a just tribute of 
applause to Government for its spirit, 

romptitude, and sound policy, in seiz- 
Ing an opportunity, whilst the means 
were yet in its power, of effecting 
such extensive good to a multitude of 
human beings, and the prevention of 
evil to thousands yet unborn ;—as the 
opportunity, if suffered to have passed 
by, might have never again occurred ; 
and the blessing of God was upon it 
throughout. 

Little now remains to be added, ex- 
cept a few tables and statements, ren- 
dered necessary, for the most part, by 
circumstances which have arisen since 
the close of the war, and not adverted 
to before. 

1817. In June the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty directed that 
all ships should in future be built with 
round instead of square sterns. This 
plan of construction will add great 
strength to the after-part of the body 
of the ship, which has necessarily been 
comparatively weak, and almost de- 
fenceless ; and the guns which will be 
mounted in the round sterns will pre- 
vent the ships being raked by the 
enemy with impunity.* 

The Kent, of 74 guns, was hauled 
up ona slipin Plymouth-yard in June, 
in order to be repaired, which is the 
first instance of any ship, larger than a 
frigate, being hove up on a slip; and 
if practised in time of war, when docks 
may be wanted for ships in commis- 
sion, will of course leave more docks 
at liberty for that purpose. 

Very many of the frigates were, 
when the war ended, rapidly wearing 
out, both those built of oak, and those 
built of fir; and it was determined to 
drop those which were nominally un- 
der 36 guns, such ships being of too 
unequal a force to contend effec- 
tually with the frigates of the other 
maritime powers; and to build a great 
number of large onesf: and it will be 





* Sir Robert Seppings was the inventor 
of this plan. See his letter to Lord Mel- 
ville, dated 1st January, 1822 (not printed 
for sale). 

tT Some of the frigates of 42 (late called 
36) guns are repairing, and probably some 
others may be repaired, but it is not intend- 
ed to build any more of that class. There 
were no King’s ships or vessels building in 
merchants’ yards at this time. 
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; seen by what follows, that this resolu- to be built, on the Ist of Sept. 1818 
f tion is being carried into effect. (except those on the Lakes), also those 
, 1818. The following table shows under repair: 
4 what ships were building, and ordered 
3 Building, or ordered to be builtat| _ 
1 41.1.1 1.2 4 
f s(S\aiZlels|.jF2 |e 
f Rate. | Guns,|.S|=/$/8/3/E)8)22 .|.| Total. 
SiclSiSleieziais &.gis 
; 5/2 |8/5|=/ 8/88 2/8 
i ABO lia it ialo<s dio 
‘ Ist. 120 |eseleee} 1 feos] J a 
_ 110 elecclede| 21 2 Jeccleeed cee . 2 
: — 1M i daldindsindd oo du 3 
— POR. Licchitpalednibabed, « 1 1 
; 2d, BE |aceleoe| 1 [eceloes |ooo}eoe © feos 1 
y — O68 TliPitialaltiti ws bh 6 
4 _ SZ Jove] 1 [eacfoce|eceles oo | 2 
1 i: <_ Ob Lu Adied Sindee «a het 8 
3d. TS J.eclecoleccleccfoccfece|oce| coo | 8 1 
- <- 74 |1/2).. ey ee 4 ae 
t 4th. 60 |2/2 B |B lrcchocsl cos fool 7 
h — 58 |...|] iol os Jak |S 
3 Sth. 46 |7/4/6/4/4/7}/1] .. |7] 40 
t _ 4D feccleccloesicceloccfoce|secs ose 6 6 
6th. QB ove] 3] Vl Dfooe] Dfool BS fooo} 21 
y — O68. dathubcledsnsal « 122° 2 
Ship Sloop | 18 |.s.JeseJecelese[ece{ecefeee] vee J 2 1 
= Brig Sloops| 18  |[.s.[sss/eee| 1 |eee|eeefeoe] eee 14 5 
e ey _ 10 |2|2/2\2/2/e@]...) ww. Ja] 13 
a Yacht cee feccfece|oce| 2 fecclonefsee] coo foc 8 
e sins 
Total........./13}16/14.15|10/12}3] 3 {85} 131 
d The following complements of men, Sea-going ships: 6th rate... 150 to 110 
Z in time of peace, were established by Sloops....110 to 65 
. the above-mentioned Order in Coun- Schooners, 
4 cil, viz. cutters, &c. 60 
v4 For guardships—1st rates .. .360 Gun-brigs 50 
“4 2d...0002.350 The new method of rating the ships, 
3 Beis weiss 300 as mentioned in page 106, occasioned 
For sea-going the following variations in the list of 
: eee  —— the Navy, a very few ships excepted, 
- . 4th.......420 to 285 viz.: 
s 5th...,...255 to 245 
0) As rated under the old As now rated under the new 
bie classification. classification. 
g 8 
C- GI 
- Le . 
at Ist. {110 gun-ships. Ist. |120 and 112 gun-ships. 
€ ose 1100 - - eee |108, 106, and 104 
— ed. | 98 - -  |ist. |104 
or 3d. | 80 . - 2d. | 86, 84, and 82 
s1- w+ | 74 large. - eee | 80 
ed ss | eee middle. = - 3d. | 78 and 76 
4th. | 50 frigates. - (4th. | 60 frigates. 
ed wes | ses Two-deckers. | ... | 58 two-deckers. 
mm 5th. | 40 - - ... Some as 4th rates of 50 guns, and 
- some as 5th rates of 48 guns. 
a 38 - - (5th. | 46 guns. 
re ose | OB ~ ~ ee | 44 and 42 
Large ship-sloops Part of them as 6th rates of 28, 26, and| 
: 24 guns. 
: Erratum.—Vol.xcv111. p. 584, 1.11, for “ Whitby” read Whidbey. 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECULATIONS ON LITERARY 
PrreasurEs,—No. XIII. 


(Continued from p. 214.) 
| age steam gheatel (says Hierocles, the 


eloguent commentator upon the 
works of Pythagoras,) is the purifica- 
tion and perfection of human nature ; 
its purification, because it delivers from 
the temerity and the folly that proceed 
from matter, and because it disen- 
gages its affections from this mortal 
body ;—and its perfection, because it 
makes it recover its original felicity by 
restoring it to the likeness of God.” 

In the course of our former attempts 
to illustrate a few of those concurring 
sources which make up the sum of 
our literary pleasures, we have thrown 
a glance alike at the history and state 
of philosophy, and certain things con- 
nected with our Jiferary history. A 
disposition to resume the contempla- 
tion of things connected with the for- 
mer topic, was some time since inti- 
mated. But while the acknowledged 
votaries of divine philosophy, which 
Hierocles, in his attempts to illustrate 
the doctrines of the illustrious Samian 
sage, has justly pronounced an occu- 
pation of the mind, which, beyond all 
human pursuits, will purify and ele- 
yate the grovelling aflections of hu- 
man nature, we have at the same time 
endeavoured to diversify our desultory 
pictures with some occasional retro- 
spects connected with literature and 
criticism. The same course may pos- 
sibly still be allowed us; and if philo- 
sophy be indeed ‘‘the purification of 
human nature,” the diversified walks 
and recesses of literature may be also 
said to furnish its high and permanent 
felicities, and console it under the vi- 
cissitudes of its allotment. 


And here, reviewing what may be 
termed the middle period of our na- 
tional literature, the course of the Eigh- 
teenth century, we see that intellectsofa 
very high order united to give a charac- 
ter and tone to its literature and its 
thinking, which has tended eminently 
to exaltus among the nations of Europe. 
For genius of a high rank and classi- 
fication in all its departments and va- 
rieties then flourished, and carried the 
British name to very high celebrity. 
Some few spirits of the 17th century 
shone out with an eclipsing Insire ; but 
it by no means follows that the gene- 
rous tide of genius slumbered, or moved 
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in a turbid stream, during the Eigh- 
teenth, because some few master-in- 
tellects were engendered in the former 
period, to which the latter offered no 
parallel. A race of writers sprang up 
during the latter period, who have left 
for the instruction and delight of pos- 
terity a series of Essays connected with 
morals, the muses, and polite litera- 
ture, of which we find scarcely an 
example in any other age or nation. 
We allude to those essays chiefly con- 
ducted by Addison, Johnson, Hawkes- 
worth, Moore (author of the Games- 
ter), and Mackenzie, of which, with- 
out any comparative analysis, it may 
generally be said that their accurate 
views of society and mankind, their 
wit, and their multifarious learning, 
place them very high in the scale of 
comparative excellence. Poetry in all 
its varied schools, after all that hyper- 
criticism has said, gained very high 
eminence in many or most of its dif- 
ferent periods; and the stores of wis- 
dom, of pathos, and of wit, in which 
the English language stands prondly 
eminent, may be said to be chiefly fur- 
nished by the Eighteenth century. In 
view of this the individual whose honest 
aim is a fair allotment in criticism, 
will sometimes view with impatience 
the manifested preference given both 
to the 17th and 19th centuries, and its 
consequent insinuated inferiority of 
the Eighteenth. 

Of late it has become a fashionable 
topic in certain quarters to assert the 
superiority of the present period over 
that of the preceding century, in phi- 
losophy, morals, the belles lettres, 
poetry, and taste; and the multitude 
of peiiodical journals, ef hoe genus 
omne, which profess to arbitrate the 
standard of public feeling in this last 
particular, if they are not mainly in- 
strumental, have a wide share of in- 
fluence in upholding such opinion. 
It must be admitied that, backed 
by the influence of genius and talent, 
the position thus powerfully enforced 
is likely to have its weight. But the 
periodical organs of literature of the 
present age are to a very great extent 
the vehicles of party. If, then, they 
obtain in British literature a feature 
altogether unprecedented, —if they 
have been acknowledged to give a 
leading tone to the thinking of the 
age, these insinuated or avowed opi- 
nions, enforced as they often are by 
the powerful fascinations of genius, 
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may be termed almost omnipotent in 
literature ; since the extended circula- 
tion they obtain through the various 
ranks of a reading community, is alto- 
gether unprecedented in the annals of 
intellectual history. Circulated in every 
direction through the more courtly pre- 
cincts of the Metropolis, they equally 
ramify throngh the detached and more 
nears fr coteries of the country town 
and even the hamlet. It is natural 
to suppose that the sentiments they 
nphold and maintain, and the posi- 
tions they favour, pass as genuine 
among a large proportion of well-edu- 
cated individuals throughout the na- 
tion; who are by no means without 
their share of literary discernment, and 
are alike tenacious of the right of judg- 
jing in matters of intellectual casuistry. 
Hence the influence which, from the 
Edinburgh Review downwards, the 
periodical press has in the dissemina- 
tion of opinions, whether they com- 
bine the splendour of paradoxical no- 
yelty, or positions formerly considered 
heterodoxical to sound taste. One of 
these positions has frequently been, or 
appears to be, that we (or they) surpass 
in every particular the intellect and 
judgment of any period preceding our 
own; and the tone and breathing of a 
large portion of the periodical writers 
of our day evince a disposition of no 
equivocal kind to pluck the wreath 
from the brows of ‘some of those who 
were heretofore thought most deserv- 
ing of wearing it.. Such impressions 
cannot but often strike the mind whilst 
reviewing the Reviewers of the present 
day. The Edinburgh Review has for 
many years ststained a proud distine- 
tion in the department of literature ; 
and, haud passibus equis, Black wood’s 
Magazine has of late taken among its 
compeers a prominent station in arbi- 
trating the standard of taste, and di- 
recting the tone of thinking amongst 
those periodicals who at once solicit 
the sunshine of public favour, and af- 
fect. to direct its operation. Of the 
Edinburgh Review a plain reader 
would say,—for, as Bolingbroke once 
premised, a reasonable being may 
judge of some of these matters with- 
out the aid of recondite learning, or 
the splendour of genius,—that when 
it enters the realms of literature and 
taste, it is above all its contemporaries, 
powerful. But all will see that their 
decisions in these matters are not to be 
taken as the invariable dogmas of truth ; 





the world has long since seen the evil 
effects of error gilded with the fascina- 
tions of eloquence ; and if to the no- 
bleman just mentioned, as well as to 
certain other spirits of more ancient 
times, the well-known aphorism, ‘* pa- 
rum sapientia,” has sometimes been 
applied, the sadis eloquenti@ will often 
fit the reviewers of the North, even if 
their wisdom sometimes be more ques- 
tionable than they would have it ap- 
pear. Imposing F aernig of thought, 
and sometimes of style, is what our 
brethren of the North frequently af- 
fect: something great and novel in li- 
terature is with them a ruling ambi- 
tion, which forms a prominent end in 
writing, spite of their constantly ite- 
rated text, ‘*‘ Judex damnatur cum no- 
cens absolvitur ;” and if they sometimes 
in this attain success, their genius may 
be said to merit it. But these endow- 
ments should not pass current at the 
expence of truth ; and if writers some- 
times, reckless of the latter, seek a re- 
fuge in the blandishments of the for- 
mer, the common sense or honesty of 
their readers must be excused from a 
devotion not at all times quite practica- 
ble. We will cite an instance or two. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 93 
(art. Dryden), roundly asserted, a few 
months since, that throughout the po- 
lite zra of Roman literature, there 
were only two genuine poets of imagi- 
nation, Catullus and Lucretius. Now 
this may do very well for novelty ; but 
as Addison observed a long while ago, . 
the writer who undertakes to publisa 
to the world that the classical writers 
of antiquity were only shallow de- 
claimers, should be told that he comes 
a great deal too late with his discovery, 
—that their lessons of wisdom and of 
genius are too firmly established,—so it 
may be here intimated that a novelty 
of this sort will not entirely go down 
now-a-days. In their laboured article 
on ** Milton,” about six months be- 
fore, they make no scruple, in the 
face of all critical authority, of plac- 
ing “‘ Paradise legained,” if not ona 
direct equality, yet in a class of excel- 
lence not unworthy of “ Paradise 
Lost.” The vigour of thought and 
beauty of delineation which distin- 
guishes the article in question(we speak 
as we would be always understood to 
do, when alluding to this publication, 
of its reference to poetry and literature, 
not to politics,) are justly admired ; but 
it is quite impossible for a person in 
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his senses to acquiesce in any such 
dictum. In the two articles here enu- 
merated there is a great deal of specu- 
lation tending to hypotheses to which 
few can entirely subscribe, penned 
with powerful cee, but too bold and 
too sweeping in its requisitions either 
to obtain the confidence, or satisfy per- 
chance any scrupulous doubts of the 
reader. 

Dating back some fourteen years 
(for, with the reader of any experience, 
it is curious to see that the same poig- 
nancy of satire and virulence of criti- 
cism have at least always given them 
the title of consistency,) we find a re- 
view of Boyd’s Translation of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Gregory. With 
the confidence which usually charac- 
terizes them, they hesitate not to pro- 
nounce Boyd’s ** Select Passages” to 
be so far from an acquisition in Eng- 
lish literature (a sentiment which per- 
sons not blessed with the same illumi- 
nations might be almost inclined to 
favour), that it must be rather thought 
an impertinence. The Review in 
question will strike any fair and tem- 
perate awarder of literary merit as 
amongst the number of those. in 
which a rage for hypothesis outstrips 
a sense of candour. That the Fathers 
were destitute of genius and learning, 
nobody of yore suspected; but .the 
whole tenor of the Review in question 
is at pains to prove that the most emi- 
nent of them abound in examples of 
the tumid and bombast in writing, 
and continually dazzles the imagina- 
tion with false figures of rhetoric.— 
«* For our parts we confess,” say they, 
** instead of wondering with Mr. Boyd, 
that his massy favourites should be 
doomed to a temporary oblivion, we 
are only surprised that such affected 
declaimers should ever have enjoyed a 
better fate ; or that even the gas of ho- 
liness with which they are inflated 
could ever have enabled its coarse and 
gaudy vehicles to soar so high into 
the upper regions of reputation. — 
South, we believe, has said, that ‘in 
order to be pious, it is not necessary to 
be dull;’ but even dullness itself is far 
more decorous than the puerile con- 
ceits, the flaunting metaphors, and all 
that false finery of rhetorical declama- 
tion in which these writers have trick- 
ed out their most solemn and import- 
ant subjects.” Now it is impossible, 
with the exercise of common candour, 
and with the work in question before 
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us, to speak in these terms of reproba- 
tion; as equally it is, whatever be 
their faults, to pronounce upon “ the 
rigidity of Chrysostom, the stoic affec- 
tations of Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
the antithetical trifling of Gregory 
Nazianzen,” in the same way as the 
author of this critique has done. It 
will probably be thought, moreover, 
that the sneering allusion which they 
have directed, in the course of their 
philippic upon the Fathers, towards a 
late enlightened Prelate, because in 
the discharge of his duty he has abun- 
dantly cited them in support of his 
thesis, is as little substantiated in jus- 
tice. Bishop Tomline thought with 
reason that these early Christian lumi- 
naries possessed, many of them, judg- 
ment enough to enlighten him on the 
point he advocated; and upon the 
question of their eloquence, Mr. Boyd 
may be allowed to be not altogether 
without reason, when he adduces his 
book as a specimen in support of it. 

The Fathers, it has long been agreed, 
blended their polemical learning with 
the oriental mythology, and mingled 
the imaginative doctrines of Plato with 
the more pure and sacred code of Chris- 
tian ethics. But the visionary spirit 
of allegorizing some of the fundamental 
dogmas of our faith, which frequently 
prevailed in those times, did not, there- 
fore, fasten on the dignitaries of the 
— Church the imputation of 

eing superficial rhapsodists, or prosaic 
declaimers, until our Reviewers, in 
their wisdom, first prociaimed it to the 
world. But confidence of tone, in its 
declamatory asseitions, is much the 
fashion in the literature of our day; 
and the writers of the periodical de- 
partment of its order, especially, for- 
getting that sound, however virulently 
uttered, does not always superinduce 
sense, have too much legitimatized its 
title to the charge which a “* plain un- 
varnished” thinker might, sometimes, 
bring against them. Novelty in all its 
forms, even when at variance with all 
or received opinions (preferred 
perhaps by some on account of that dis- 
crepancy),—splendid paradoxes made 
feasible by the ingeiuity of genius, 
have been uttered from the mouth of 
oracular authorities, and have not by 
any means been wanting in their effec- 
tive and influential operation. 

Locke remarks, in one of his ** Vin- 
dications’’ (for Locke was of that class 
of literary men who are peculiarly sen- 
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sitive of misrepresentation and asper- 
sion), ‘*1 remember Chillingworth 
somewhere puts up this request to his 
adversary Knot,—Sir, I beseech you, 
when you write gain, do us the favour 
to write nothing but syllogisms ; for I 
find it still an extream trouble to find 
out the concealed propositions which 
connect the parts of your enthymeme. 
As now, for example, I profess to you 
I have done my best to find some ce- 
ment which may tie the antecedent 
and this consequent together.” Those 
who often write with powerful success, 
in the present day, if they are not some- 
times better logicians, are certain! 
better rhetoricians than Knot,—their 
antecedent and consecutive of a sen- 
tence are correct, but their hypotheses 
and their doctrines, having reference 
to these Reviewers, when weighed by 
candour and strong sense, are not un- 
frequently as little convincing or satis- 
factory as the ambiguities of the op- 
ponent of Chillingworth. ; 
Following on the same side with 
the Edinburgh Review, of avowed and 
habitual self-complacency (although in 
politics they are the antipodes to each 
other), Blackwood’s Magazine, as it 
may be termed in point of talent a 
leading publication among its brethren, 
so is it fond of manifesting the same 
indifference, bordering on scorn, for 
some literary claimants of other times. 
—When Blackwood condescends to 
leave trifling—a staple in literature in 
which he is immoderately fond of in- 
dulging—he often rises to sense and 
energy. He contends for the peerless 
superiority of his own age in almost 
all points in which society can be 
viewed ; and ¢hat national egotism for 
cotemporaries, both men and things, 
which we all more or less feel, often 
whispers his forgiveness. But in these 
cases, the positions should be made 
out by reason and argument, which is 
not sometimes the case. Indeed, if it 
has been said that Blackwood, instead 
of the latter, has not unfrequently 
nned a tirade of immeasured viru- 
euce, enlivened with little of inge- 
nuity or wit, the charge is not by any 
means destitute of some colour of sup- 
port. To occasional strong sense and 
penetrating views, Blackwood endea- 
vours, by a happy versatility of pen, to 
embody in his graphic delineations 
such an admixture of the imaginative 
and the gay, as with due allowance to 
the thinking of the times, shall sustain 


an untiring interest. That in this at- 
tempt he has sometimes attained to 
high success, all will admit; but that 
he sometimes essentially fails, and in 
the irrelevancy of matter, and in- 
credible flippancy of style with which 
he nauseates the reader, becomes tire- 
some, is equally plain. Tastes are 
various, but Blackwood must know 
that he is not upholding either taste or 
literature by indulging sometimes in 
delineations so nearly allied to coarse- 
ness and buffoonery, as abundantly to 
justify the imputations which have been 
made on this subject. 

Novelty, in the imaginative realms 
of fiction—in weaving narratives and 
adventures, especially when attended 
with success, has always its numerous 
imitators ; and the New Monthly, and 
several other publications of periodical 
fame, have emulated a talent so worthily 
exemplified in him, who, it should 
seem, opened to his cotemporaries a 
vein whose ore, if not always genuine, 
at least has passed current. But it 
may be doubted if this new feature in 

eriodical writing (for the coarse horse- 
augh, the obstreperous merriment 
which endeavours to throw an inte- 
rest, nauseating as it is, into ‘* pages 
of inanity,” are classical embellish- 
ments which have of late grown much 
into fashion,) is much auxiliary of 
that general taste and good sense which 
is, nevertheless, our boast. 

It will, on all hands, be admitted, 
that the present age, viewed on the 
side of science and general intelligence, 
may extend the fight of knowledge 
through a larger portion of her society. 
We have been said also to abound 
more in sterling genius; and the variety 
both of the learning and the talents of 
many of our Professors will not be dis- 
puted; but the taste may be com- 
plained of, which can tolerate and le- 
gitimatize wit of a very questionable 
character, and every way opposed to 
that used by Melmoth, Wee John- 
son, or Junius. Though Junius has 
been termed, not with much injus- 
tice, politically an assassin of private 
character, as well as a scourge of 
public delinquency, we quote him be- 
cause the genteel irony, the resistless 
pungency of satire, and the finished ele- 
gance of diction which characterize this 
author, (upon whom ingenuity has been 
exhausted in vain for the last half cen- 
tury) have no parallels in the present 
age. 
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In science, as well as in art, how- 
ever, the course of literature in the 
last century witnessed the names of 
men whose genius, although prompted 
by spirits who had preceded them in 
discovery, evinced a master-growth. 
Just images in literature, sound and 
penetrating views of mankind,—views 
sought out from a profoundness and 
penetration that certainly yield to no- 
thing in these more modern times, al- 
though ushered to the world with a 
less obtrusive tone,—were not the less 
conspicuous in upholding the genius of 
British literature and science. In their 
several departments, Brindley and Smea- 
ton, Watt, Ferguson, and Hutton, on 
the side of science, all original specu- 
lators,—and on the other hand, John- 
son and Goldsmith, as central suns amid 
a host of other names in the latter pe- 
riod of the last century,—may rank very 
high indeed in the scale of human at- 
taininents. And yet the entire works 
of the century (those at least destined 
to live in an after age) are before the 
public eye,—corruscations of genius, 
which, radiating from the authors of 
by-gone days, were apotheosized re- 
spectively, in their age, as intellects of 
the highest order. The first period of this 
century indubitably obtained, from all, 
this high suffrage, until the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, some eight or ten years 
back, were at most marvellous pains to 
prove that their claims were founded 
in fallacy. It was left for our inno- 
vating days to advocate principles tend- 
ing to prejudice the opinion which had 
so long gone forth, that Swift, Addi- 
son, Bolingbroke, and Pope, stood on 
very high ground, alike as caustic sati- 
rists who had successfully probed the 
follies of mankind, or as Mentors whose 
lessons had elevated its manners and 
thinking. An age or two afterwards, 
a galaxy of giant intellects, as they 
may almost be termed, expressed their 
opinions on men, things, and books, 
in the celebrated coterie at the Mitre. 
Will their characters also, in the face 
of the works they have left us, be next 
impugned? There are few observers, 
perhaps, who would hesitate to ac- 
ia: 9 Bi that the French are more 
just to the memory of their most shin- 
ing zras of national genius, than the 
English. Their Boileaus and their 
Fenelons, their La Bruyeres and La 
Fontaines, the elder Crebillon, with 
many others not of the very first order, 
are names which are still mentioned 
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with enthusiasm and reverence ; and 
while their Corneille, like Shakspeare 
with us, occupies the first place in their 
poetry, they hesitate not to do homage 
to genius, which they acknowledge at 
the saine time to be of subordinate 
walk and attributes. 

The mention here of Shakspeare, 
a star in our literature, which crown- 
ed the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century with such laurels, 
might suggest to a plain reader a 
book which may be said to bring up 
the rear among the very latest of his 
critical encomiasts—Drake’s ** Memo- 
rials.” English literature has, for some 
time past, been much indebted to Drake 
for his.services. His various works 
prove him to be possessed at once of 
taste and research. He writes with 
taste, but of his judgment some might 
be inclined to doubt, in view of his 
last work, ‘*‘ Memorials of Shakspeare.” 
We know that it has long become fa- 
shionable to cull sentiments of origi- 
nality and pathos, especially from the 
works of the seventeenth century; and 
on the other hand, that Shakspeare’s 
fame will, as is confidently predicted 
in certain quarters, increase, as the 
progress of the nineteenth century shall 
still develope the variety and depth of 
his genius,—a position of which we have 
not much doubt. Devored as we are 
to the works of our great dramatist,— 
accustomed, from very childhood, to 
linger with delight upon the magic and 
fairy illusions of his creative pen, we 
need scarcely repel any charge of fasti- 
diousness as it regards him. But who 
does not see, that at this time of day, 
a volume of eulogistic critiques, mar- 
shalled from the writings of a host of 
encomiasts, is a work somewhat su- 
pererogatory. Drake’s former work 
(** Shakspeare and his times”) would, 
one might naturally enough sup- 
pose, have given him opportunity of 
embodying almost every thing relative 
to his author, ungleaned by former 
critics; then why, a plain reader would 
be tempted to ask, usher in upon the 
general mart of literature a work of 
amplification, which can scarcely, from 
the nature of the materials, do more 
than go over the old ground of telling 
his countrymen already recognized 
truths? 

Expletives of excessive praise, inge- 
niously multiplied, are apt to nauseate, 
however eminent their object. The 
nillion, aud the well informed, it may 
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be said, alike delight to aberrate amidst 
the wilds and beautiful creations of 
Shakspeare’s pen; this alone, were the 
commentaries of all his scholiasts an- 
nihilated, would attest his power. But 
Drake’s Memorials, many of them, rise 
to a perfect idolatry. The book which 
he has industriously gleaned, alike 
from authors of judgment and writers 
who deserve litthe other title than 
rhapsodies, amounts indeed to a perfect 
apotheosis. If it be said that the 
matchless vigour of Slakspeare’s ge- 
vius justifies the collector, it may be 
asked, with reference to this work, are 
we told all this now for the first time? 
These critiques, isolated in the various 
authors from whom they are drawn, 
are recognized with a ready assent ; 
but accumulated, they oppress with the 
nausea of repetition, and although we 
ever read with interest MEMORIALS of 
Shakspeare, provided a new position in 
criticism, or a new beauty of thought 
be elicited, yet it will be thought by 
many, that this, in common with the 
attempt of Mr. Hazlitt (who a few 
years back wrote a book on Shakspeare 
full of laudatory epithets, but almost 
empty of any thing else), if it only 
reiterates old things, is not altogether a 
safe one. - If it be felt on the one hand 
by those who, by reading, wish to 
gather new ideas, that Hazlitt attempts 
to create an impression in favour of the 
critic (meaning himself), by running 
into excess.ve strains of encomium on 
the poet,—it will be recollected, how- 
ever, on the other, that Shakspeare 
lived two centuries ago, and upwards, 
and that, great as he is on great occa- 
sions, it has become safe for writers to 
notice him in the full magnificence of 
encomiastic phraseology. It may pos- 
sibly also be recollected, that he burst 
forth as a phenomenon, and that his 
age, however abounding in talent, 
could not exactly appreciate that mind 
which eclipsed all its compeers; the 
language, therefore, of the nineteenth 
century, has reference to the precocity 
of his genius, and might, it is possible, 
have been qualified with more limita- 
tion, had he lived in the earlier part, 
or the middle of the last century. 
Drake would probably plead precedent 
for his Memorials, in the example of 
the celebrated Schlegel, whose high 
encomiastic language, as applied to our 
great Bard, is not least in imparting 
interest and splendour to the pages of 
Gent. Mac. April, 1829. 
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the work in question. But if Schiegel’s 
character of Shakspeare, as cited by 
Drake, swells sometimes to hyperbole, 
it may be observed that Shakspeare is 
not alone, with him, the felicitous ob- 
ject of this sort of poetical idolatry. A 
portion of his peroration, ' extracted 
from the eloquent eulogium of Calde- 
ron, in his > Laohiees on the Drama,” 
may serve to prove that the great Eng- 
lish Dramatist did not occupy a higher 
place in the language of his encomiast 
than the illustrious poet of Spanish lite- 
terature. ‘* Calderon’s. poetry,” says 
Schlegel, “* whatever the subject may 
ostensibly be, is an unceasing hymn of 
joy on the splendours of creation. 
With delighted astonishment he cele- 
brates the wonders of nature and of 
human art, as if he saw them for the 
first time in all the attraction of no- 
velty. It is,” adds the critic, ‘* the 
first awakening of Adam, accompanied 
by an eloquence and justness of ex pres- 
sion, which an intimate knowledge of 
nature, the highest cultivation of mind, 
and the most mature reflection, could 
alone produce. When he united the 
most opposite objects, the greatest and 
the smallest, the stars and the flowers, 
the sense of his metaphor always ex- 
presses the relation of his creatures to 
their common Creator.” And again, 
‘* The poet abandons himself to the 
highest flights of fancy, and his repre- 
sentations seem almost too ethereal for 
earth.” And yet, be it remarked, an- 
other distinguished foreign critic has 
spoken of Calderon under very consi- 
derable limitation of this universality 
of praise. 

Sufficient, perhaps, has at various 
times been said of the difficulty which 
foreigners, even the most intelligent, 
feel in appreciating rightly the genius 
of Shakspeare. The old errors, and 
the illiberal criticism of Voltaire on 
this subject, were long ago sufficiently 
refuied by the elegant Mrs. Montague ; 
but yet the scholar, who is in a certain 
degree a citizen of the world, will yet 
so far entertain a deference to the opi- 
nions of other intelligent nations, as to 
imagine it possible that o/her opinions, 
although somewhat differing from our 
own, may uot be always altogether the 
effect of prejudice and blinduess. In 
this idea, the general sentiments scat- 
tered up and down in La Harpe’s 
** Cours de Literature” (which indeed 
we do not expect to be assimilatea on 
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this point, either to English or Ger- 
man critiques), may be gathered, ge- 
nerally, from the following —T: 
‘* Quand Shakspeare a bien fait il a 
suivi les fondemens de toutes les regles, 
et s’il edt connue celle d’Aristote com- 
me notre Corneille, s'il edt suivi l’ex- 
emple des Grecs comme notre Ra- 
cine, je ne suis pas sir qu’il les edt 
égalés (car cela dépend du plus ou du 
moins de génie), mais je suis sir qu'il 
aurait fait des meilleures piéces.” 
Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 


Mr. Ursan, — 
EREWITH I send you an exact 
transcript of the fly-leaves at the 
end of a small quarto bible in my pos- 
session, printed by Henry Hills in Lon- 
don, 1660. The book has clearly been 
in the possession of Lady Frances Hyde, 
the youngest daughter of the great Lord 
Clarendon. She was born in 1658, at 
Brabant, and married in 1675 to Thomas 
Keightley, esq. of Hertingfordbury, 
Herts, which estate he soon sold, and 
removed to Ireland. By him she had 
a large family, who mostly died young. 
She was separated from her husband 
for 27 years, and was left his widow in 
1718-19. Her daughter was married 
to Lucius O’Brien, esq. of Carrofin, in 
the county of Clare, and became his 
widow in 1717. Mrs. K. appears to 
have been, like her sister the Duchess 
of York, a devout Roman Catholic. 
Probably these mementos of Mrs. 
Keightley’s family, may be worthy of 
a place in your valuable Miscellany. 
Yours, &c. F. 


My brother James was drowned betweene 
Scotland and england May y* 7th, 1682. 
Lady Ossery died January y® 25th 1684-5, 
Lady Rochester died aprille y* 12, 1687. 
the Queene died december y® 28th, 1694. 
Lady Clarendon died July y* 17th, 1700. 
Lord Jesus have mercy on their souls. 

My deare niece Mrs. Catherine Hyde 
dyed March y* 15th, 1707-8. Lord Jesus 
receive her soule. 

Lady Conway dyed january y® 25th, 
1708-9. Lord Jesus receive her soul. 

My deare brother Clarendon dyed sber ye 
31st, 1709, he was 71 y® June before he 
dyed, and Mrs. Ann Hyde daughter to my 
Lord Hyde dyed the same day. Lord Jesus 
receive their souls. 

My deare friend Mrs. Hutchens dyed 
janu. y® 11, 1709-10, at 3 a clock in the 
affter noone. Lord Jesus receive her spirit. 

The next day, jan. y° 12th, 1710, Mr. 
Colson’s house tooke fire in my chamber, 


and I and all the family in danger of being 
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burnt in our beds;. God of his infinite 
mercy make me thankfull as I ought for so 
great a preservation, and grant 1 may never 
forget it. 


(The above comprises the second 
page of the first end paper.) 


I was married July the 9th, 1675, on 
friday. 

My daughter Catherine was borne sb 
y° 29th, 1676, on a sunday at hartingford- 
bury. 

James was borne feb. y* ist, 1677-8, on 
friday, London. 

William was borne in Ierland, at Corne- 
veizh, March y® 15th, 1678-9, on saturday. 

My 2 sons, Edward and Thomas, were 
borne at corneveigh, March ye 11th, 1679- 
80, on thursday. 

ffrank was borne at corneveigh, 8 the 
25th, 1681, on wednesday. 

My 2 sons, Christopher and francis, were 
borne at Mallow, 9% the 10th, 1682, on 
thursday. 

My daughter Lawrence was horn at Kill- 
brew, January y® 12th, 1684-5; she lived 
but to be baptised. 

Jamey died may the 18th, 1681, aged 
3 years and 3™, 

Willy died may y® 15th, 1679, 2 mounths 
old. 
Ned and Tom died at a weeke old, 1679- 
80. They lie all 4 together in the old ruin- 
ed church by youghhall parke in Munster, 
Terland. 

Kitt died july y® 15th, 1688, and is 
buried at Mallow. 

my son francis, y® Last of all my boys, 
died March y* 14, 1687-8, and is buried in 
new church by St. Jame’s, London. 

My daughter Lawrence died as soon as 
borne. 


(This comprises the first page of the 
second end leaf.) 


My daughter obrien was brought to bed 
aprill the 7th, 1705, of a son; it was Easter 
even; on Easter day he was baptized, my 
Brother Rochester and St Donah obrien 
godfathers. Mrs. Hamilton Godmother, 
and he is named Edward. 

My Daughter was brought to bed of a 
son feby. y* 23 1707-8, at her house at 
Carrafin, his name is Thomas. 

March the 22nd, 1709-10, on a wednes- 
day, my daughter was brought to bed of a 
daughter at her house at Carrofin in the 
county of Clare, she was named Lucy after 
Mr. O. B. mother. The poor deare Baby 
died Aprille y* 5th, 1710, of convulsion fits. 

July the 15th, 1711, my daughter was 
delivered of a girle, Lady Dalkeith God- 
mother, her name Ann. 

May y® Sth, 1711, poor Mrs. Colson 
died. Lord Jesus have mercy on her soul,’ 
may she rest in peace. 

r. Luciys O Brien, my daughters hus- 
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band, died at Paris, janu. y* 17th, new stile, 
1717, God forgive him his sins. 

(This comprises the second page of 
the second end leaf.) 


Mrs. Henrietta Hyde, eldest daughter to 
my Lord Hyde, died of the small pox, july 
y* 8d 1710. 

It pleased God to take to himself my 
deare Brother, may the 2nd, 1711, on 3 
Wednesday. Lord Jesus have mercy on his 
soull ; he was the march before he died 70 
years old. 

The Princes Maria Louisa Stuart, young- 
est daughter to King James, departed this 
life Aprill the 28th, new stile, 1712. Lord 
Jesu receive her soul and reward her suffer- 
ings in thy heavenly kingdom. 

My deare nephew Cornebury dyed feb. 
y*1sth, 1712-13. God Almighty rest his 
soul. 

Queen Ann dyed August y® Ist, 1714. 
God give her rest. 

My deare Nephew the Earle of Clarendon 
dyed the 31st of March, 1723 ; it was pas- 
sion sunday; by thy blessed passion sweet 
Jesu I beseech thee to looke on the sincerity 
of his hart and his great charity. Lay not 
his follys to his charge, but have mercy 
on his poore soul. 


(This comprises the first page of the 
third end leaf.) 

Mr. Kei. went for england and left me att 
Mallow, x" ye 17th, 1682. 

I went to Dublin for the first time may 
the 19th, 1684. Mr. Keight came out of 
England to Dublin, a 14th, 1684. 

I got a fright on the 10th of March, 
1679-80, and fell in labour next day: since 
which time, 8ber ye 8th, 1725, my daugh- 
ter Obrien came to London, I had the com- 
fort of seeing her affter an absence of 20 
years. 

] was born the 2nd of June, new stile, 
yt is may y® 23d, 1658, at Breda in brabant. 

janu. the 19th, 1712-13, I saw Mr, 
Keihtlcy at somerset house, after 27 years 
absence. 


(This comprises the second page of 
the third end leaf.) 

gber ye oath, 1710, my Lady Hyde was 
brought to bed of a son. God send him life 
and health; tis L4, Cla, birth day also. 

It pleased Allmighty God to take Mr. 
Keightley out of this world janu. y® 19th, 
1718-19 ; Q God lay not his follys to his 
charge. 

It pleased Allmighty God to take to him- 
self my deare Grand child Ann O Brien ; 
she dyed Aprill y¢ 16th, 1719, at eleven a 
clock before noone; she would have bin 8 
years old if she had lived to the 15th of July. 

March the soth 1722, my good friend 
Mr. Charles Leslye departed this life at his 
owne house at Glas Lough in the county of 
Armagh, Ierland. Oh God of mercy forgive 
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his sins, oh lay not invincible ignorance to 
his charge. 

(This comprises the first page of the 
fourth end leaf,) 

The Dutches of Yorke my onely sister, 
dyed the last of march, 1671, in the 34th 
year of her age. May she rest in peace. 

July the 30th, 1722, poor Lady Clifton 
dyed in child bed of a daughter. Lord 
Jesu have mercy on her soul. She was the 
youngest and last of L*. Clarendon’s chil- 
deren. 

(This comprises the second page of 
the fourth end leaf.) 

My ffather dyed at Rouen on y® 9th of 
10be* 1674. O Lord have mercy on him, | 

my mother dyed August y* 9th 16.... 

(The two above mementoes are 
written on a blank page, between the 
Revelations and Sternhold and Hop- 
kins’s version of the Psalms.) 


Mr. Ursan, 
AS accuracy is of the highest impor- 
tance in Topographical works, [ 
shall make no apology for intruding on 
your notice the following corrections 
of mistakes in Miller’s History of 
Doncaster. 

P. 321. He says he knows of no 
register at Thriberg earlier than’ 1787 ; 
whereas, having had myself reason to 
refer to them, I find they go as far 
back as 1599. 

P. 321. He gives the following in- 
scription as being on the south side of 
the chancel in the church at Thri- 
berg. 

Here lies the body of Sir Samuel Reresby, 
Bart., who was governor of York in the 
year 1688. He died the 16th of August, 
1748, xt. 69. 

The errors are these ; his own name 
was Sir Leonard, not Samuel. 2dly. 
He never was governor of York, as is 
obvious from the inscription itself, or 
he would have been in that situation. 
at nine years of age, which he him- 
self observes in a note. The Topogra- 
pher, vol. 111. p. 294, might have 
served to correct the mistake, where it 
stands as follows : 

“‘Here lies the body of Sir Leonard 
Reresby, Bart., youngest son of Sir John 
Reresby, Bart., who was governor,” &c. 

In page 320 is as follows : 

*¢ Sir William Reresby, son and heir of 
Sir John, sold the estate to John Saville of 
Medley, esq., who was in possession of it in 
1705; But shortly afterwards reduced to a 
low condition.” 

Does it not appear from the word- 
ing of this sentence, that it was John 
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Saville, not Sir William Reresby, 
that was reduced, although the con- 
- trary wes the case? In fact, the in- 
formation is taken from Wotton’s Ba- 
ronetage of 1727, vol. 1. p. 507, where, 
however, the last sentence runs thus, 
*« and is now reduced to a low condi- 
tion,” which obviously changes the 
meaning. 

This Sir William Reresby was a 
profligate spendthrift. Le Neve, in 
his MS. Baronetage in the Heralds’ 
College, says, he was a tapster in the 
King’s Bench, and tried and imprison- 
ed for cheating in 1711. If any of 
your readers can give further informa- 
tion on the subject, I should feel 
obliged to them. He was not the 
only Baronet who disgraced the title 
at this period; Sir Charles Burton was 
tried at the old Bailey, September, 
1722, for stealing a seal; pleaded po- 
verty, but was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to transportation, which was 
afverwards commuted to imprisonment 
and a private whipping. 

Sir Leonard Reresby (whose con- 
nection with the family Miller speaks 
of, but which the tomb abovemen- 
tioned, if rightly described, would 
have told him,) left at bis death in 
1748, 5000/. to the Foundling Hospi- 
tal; thus he seems to have revived the 
fortunes of his family. W.J.M. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

ERMIT me, through the medium 

of your pages, (though in the 
present instance it is not for me to cal- 
culate their reflection or refraction,) to 
make’a few observations on a regula- 
tion which has lately taken place at 
Cainbridge, with regard to the admis- 
sion of candidates for the Classical 
Tripos. Persons entitled to noblemen’s 
degrees are now considered competent 
to offer themselves as candidates for 
this tripos, without having previously 
oblained a mathematical honor,. and 
these persons only. ‘This is the regu- 
Jation referred to. Now, I ask, what 
display of judgment do we see here? 
It is concession forsooth. . Is it granted 
as a sort of exchange for compelling 
those persons to undergo a public exa- 
mination? Or is it a half-measure, 
agreed to at the suggestion of some 
friend to the frenum pristinum, who, 
thinking mathematics as in some de- 
gree favourable to liberalism, advised 
this inroad to the system, looking for- 
ward to see in time the classical tripos 
thrown open to all, to the gradual ex- 
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tirpation of sentiments opposed ‘to his 
own. That persons, entitled to nuble- 
men’s degrees, should not have been 
required or even allowed to be candi- 
dates for honors, appears to me* to be 
emblematic of much gieater judgment, 
than that those persous only of the re- 
rum imperiti mathematicarum should 
be thought fit to rank themselves in 
that tripos, where a mathematical 
honor alone had been allowed an in- 
troduction. Beru. 


Mr. Urzan, 

SINGULAR inconsistency ex- 

ists in the pedigrees of the famous 
Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, 
which your genealogical readers might 
perhaps be able to reconcile. 
. Ina pedigree in the Heralds’ College 
in a Visitation of Warwickshire, 1684, 
marked K. 27, and which is copied 
in the Addit. MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 5822, p. 40, Matthew 
Wren Bishop of Ely is said to marry 
Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Cutler 
of Ipswich. His third son, Charles, 
marries Dorothy, daughter of —— 
Euston, a divine, and the pedigree is 
attested by William Wren the fourth 
son, who ought, we suppose, to have 
known the maiden name of his own 
mother. In the Stemmata Chich- 
leiana, No. 209, on the contrary, the 
Bishop of Ely is said to marry Elizabeth 
daughter of George Beaumont, and 
through this Elizabeth Beaumont dothe 
descendants of the Bishop claim found- 
ers kin, and especially the gentleman 
who supplied the pedigree, William 
Rugge, himselfa fellow of All Souls.* 

To make the alliances even more 
contradictory, by the arms on the 
tomb-stone in Broxbourn Church, of 
Dorothy the wife of Charles Wren 
abovementioned, (which are Az. semée 
with fleur de lys Or, a lion ramp. of 
the second,) this Dorothy herself seems 
to have been a Beaumont; and yet 
Mr. Rugge could wot claim founder’s- 
kin through her, as he was descend- 
ed through her husband's sister Susan 
Wren, who married Sir Robert Wright, 
and whose grandson he was. 

I need only add, that Anne, the only 
daughter of Charles Wren, also quar- 
ters the Beaumont.arms in her monu- 
ment in Broxbourn church, She 
married George Monson, the ancestor 


of the Lords Monson. W.J.M. 


* Homine imperito nunquim quidquam in- 
justius ; 
Qui nisi quod ipse facit, nihil rectum putat. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
: ~~ 


The History and. Antiquities of London, 
Westminter, Southwark, and parts ad- 
jacent. By Thomas Allen. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Plates. 

ONDON, in a state of nature, 
was a beautiful oasis in a wilder- 
ness. To come to particulars,—it was 
approached through fens and woods 
on the Essex and Kentish shores. 

Southwark and St. George’s fields 

formed at high water a glorious lake 

(Llyn a lake, and Din a town, being 

the most probable etymon) ; and on the 

Middlesex side, the two fine knolls, 

one of the Tower to Ludgate, and the 

other of Fleet-street to Charing Cross, 
made a crescent of rich elevated banks: 
an enlarged Richmond and Twicken- 
ham. A beautiful rivulet running be- 
tween woods (for so the scenic charac- 
ter of Battlebridge, by Bagnigge Wells, 
as the place of action between the 

Romans and Boadicea, is described 

by Tacitus) separated the two knolls, 

under the more recent name of the 

Fleet river. At the Tower, on the 

east, was the Wapping marsh, and 

beyond Westminster, Milbank, another 
marsh. On the south was the river; 
on the north was meadow in gentle 

elevations, extending in the are of a 

circle from the Tower to Clerkenwell, 

Coldboth-fields, &c. up to Highgate 

and Hampsted; and at Finsbury was 

another marsh, from whence issued a 

brook afterwardscalled Wallrook,which 

fell into the Thames at Dowgate. Pa- 

rallel with Holborn (Old bourn) was a 

petty stream, which fell into the Fleet 

rivulet, at the hollow between Holborn- 
hill and Snow-hill. In short we have 

a river running in a semicircle, be- 

tween marshes on one side (South- 

wark), and fine undulating grassy banks 
on the other, which banks were bound- 
ed by woods and hills, viz. the forest 
of Middlesex, High-gate, Hampstead, 

&c. The general form was a crescent, 

the convex side being the banks from 

the Tower to Westminster bridge, the 
concave side the river. 

Every body knows how much the 
height of the Tarpeian rock at Rome 
has been diminished by the accumula- 
tion of rudera at the base; and a similar 
artificial surface exists at London. It 
is raised from nine to sixteen feet above 
the floor of the Roman city (i. 29), 


and so much lower therefore were the 
ancient banks. 

Our author observes (p. 2) that the 
vale of London was certainly one of 
the most extensive in the British do- 
minions, taking it from Brentwood (in 
Essex) to Windsor one way, and from 
Hampstead to Surrey Hills on the other. 
That London was a British city, in 
any assimilation to the modern sense, 
we do not believe, for the Britons had 
no such cities. They formed huts on 
the banks of rivers for depasturing their 
cattle; but collections of buildings, 
with connecting roads, were devoted to 
high lands, although as at Lincoln, 
Grimspound, &c. where these eleva- 
tions were wanting, the fortress was 
placed on an island or peninsula amidst 
marshes. Indeed we are inclined to 
think that ideas of protection, as well 
as habitation, were connected with all 
the British villages, which have the 
appearance ofbanks, streets, and ditches. 
hot there might have been such con- 
structions at London, is evident from 
the terms Lothlury, Finsbury, &c. 
terms not applied, we think, by the 
Anglo-Saxons, to places which were 
not, or had not been fortified in some 
way or other, or accompanied with 
fortifications. But as to Celtic re- 
mains, illustrative of the pure British 
London, we have no hasasiedinn further 
than the passage of the Watling-street 
by or throngh it, and the exhumation 
of buffaloes’ heads (buffalo being the 
urus of Cxsar) upon the site of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields (i. 25). Celtic 
remains may however have been de- 
stroyed upon the subsequent occupa- 
tion centuries ago; and as to History, 
every thing is uncertain. Our author 
says (i. 2), 


‘¢ Cesar, in his Commentaries, denomi- 
nates it the chief city of the Trinobantes, 
which is easily converted to Tre-yn-y-bant*, 
describing the exact situation of the British 
town in the valley. Others have translated 
the expression made use of by Ceesar, civitas 
Trinolantum, as the city of the Trinobantes; 
while some have argued, that these words 
are used rather in the sense of ‘ state’ or 
¢ dominion’ of the Trinobantes, and of this 
opinion are Bishop Stillingfleet, and a later 
historian Maitland.” 





* Unde Troynovant. 
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We are inclined to agree with the 
latter interpretation, from the follow- 
ing passage of Cicero, in which civitas 
and urbs are expressly and minutely 
discriminated : 

«¢Tum res ad communem utilitatem, 
quas publicas appellamus, tum conventicula 
hominum, que postea civitates nominate 
sunt, tum domicilia conjuncta, quas urbeis 
dicimus, invento divino et humano jure, 
meenibus sepserunt”’ (Pro Pub. Sextio.) 

Verulam, the capital of Cassivelaun, 
has decided traces of a Celtic fortress, 
being of an irregular form, and de- 
fended on the south side by a double 
and even a treble vallum; but as to 
any similar characteristics at London, 
there is no evidence whatever (an urbs 
being distinguished from a civitas by 
conjoined dwellings); in short, the 
only testimony is that of civifas, which 
certainly is not synonymous with oppi- 
dum or urbs, in a sense at least ade- 
quate to the exclusive appropriation 
here assumed. ‘The favourite sites of 
Celtic towns on the banks of rivers and 
the sea, were, like Southampton, &c. 
lingue projecting from the main land, 
ji. e. promontories or peninsulz, wholly 
or nearly insulated at high water. 
London is notsuch a situation. When, 
too, Norden applied the firmissima ci- 
vitas of Cesar to that city, he totall 
perverted the meaning of the oulaheal. 
which says, “‘ Trinobantes, prope jir- 
missima earum regionum civifas” (Bell. 
Gall. L. v. c. 20), i. e. state, and plainly 
shows that ctvitas was not here used in 
the sense of ¢own. At the same time, 
we are not disposed to deny the possible 
existence of one of Strabo’s British 
substitutes of towns, a place full of 
huts and cattle stalls, protected by an 
aléatis of trees, because Cesar says, 
that such a place the Britons called an 
oppidum, and Ammianus Marcellinus 
adds, ‘* Lundonium vetus \opidum” 
(sic) (L. xxvii. Hist. Aug. ii. 462. ed. 
Sylburg); and again, Theodosius, —* ab 
Augusta profectus, quam veteres ap- 
pellavere Lundinium” (id. L. xxviii. 
p- 472). The term velus and veteres, 
does therefore imply something ancient, 
while at the same time the defect of 
Celtic remains, even in History, shows 
that something by no means to have 
had a grandeur of British character, 
equal to many other places in the king- 
dom, e.g- Abury, Stonehenge, &c. &c. 
in abundance. 

When London became Augusta in 
the Roman era, it was rendered con- 
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ety splendid, ‘so far as regarded 
the interval between the Tower and 
Black Friars. And it is remarkable 
evidence of the force of tradition (too 
much despised), that this part goes by 
the name of “ the city” to this day, 
thus plainly marking out subsequent 
additions. A wall was, ultimately at 
least, raised from the Tower to the 
Minories, from thence to Aldgate, from 
Aldgate to Bishopsgate, from Bishops- 
gate to Moorgate, from Moorgate to 
Cripplegate, from Cripplegate to Al- 
dersgate, from Aldersgate to Ludgate, 
from Ludgate to Black Friars, accord. 
ing to Mr.’ Allen’s plan, though we 
are inclined to think that all these 
gates did not exist in the primary sta- 
tion. With the plans of Roman sta. 
tions, the diagonal streets represented 
by Mr. Allen, do not harmonize; and 
it only appears, that (even in Mr. Al. 
len’s plan) the Via Pretoria com- 
menced at the St. Paul’s end of Cheap- 
side. To the other appropriations we 
object. 

Mr. Allen’s plans are also at variance 
with those of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who formed his observations upon ap- 
“pager presented to him after the 
fire of London. He says (and he 
every where errs on archzological sub- 
jects), 

‘The north boundary of the Roman co- 
lony or city ran along a causeway (now 
Cheapside), skirted by a great fen or mo- 
rass; that it extended in breadth from the 
same causeway to the river Thames, and in 
Jength from Tower-hill to Ludgate; that 
the Pretorian camp was situated on the 
west side ; and that the Pretorian way, and 
ow a middle street, was the present 

atling-street.” i, 20. 


With this statement we again can- 


not coincide. It is evident, from the 
recent remains of Loudon-wall, and 
the Hounds-ditch towers, that the City 
was far more extensive $ and that, ac- 
cording to Sir Christopher’s plan, the 
chief buildings must have been out of 
the protection of the walls, an hypo- 
thesis which is difficultly admissible. 
We shall therefore enumerate, first, 
the sites of the tesselated pavements 
found. 

(1) Bow-church, remains too of a 
temple ; (2) Camomile-street, Bishops- 
gate; (3) St. Mary Woolnoth Church, 
Lombard-street ; (4) the end of Lom- 
bard-street, near the Mansion House; 
(5) near Sherbourn-lane ; (6) Birchin- 
lane; (7) Crutched-friars; (8) Leaden- 
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hall-street; (9) near London-stone; (10) 
Lothbury. These pavements show 
that the chief spots of Roman occupa- 
tion lay, with scarcely an exception, 
within the known walls; and that in 
fact the mass of villas occupied the 
spot between London-stone and Moors 
fields on one side, and Bow-church and 
the end of Leadenhall-street on the 
other, the favourite sites being about 
Cornhill and Lombard-street. There 
are other reasons for presuming that 
Cheapside formed the via pretoria, or 
long street of the station ; and that the 
Groma was near the Poultry and Corn- 
hill; from the number of straight lanes 
or streets (the intervals of which form- 
ed the sérige, or places for tents or 
houses,) on both sides of Cheapside, 
and that the Pretorium was on or 
about the Mansion-house, from the 
crowd of magnificent buildings adja- 
cent, which buildings, according to 
the usual rules, should appertain to 
the Legati and other chief officers. 
Mark-lane, olim Mart-lane, is said 
(i. 23) to have been the chief place of 
traffic, though Sir Christopher places 
the Forum (wrongly we think) at Lon- 
don-stone. (i..34.) An Ustrinum was 
at Spitalfields (i. 19), and there were 
cemeteries in the suburbs. It is re- 
markable that St. Paul’s and Bow- 
church seem to have been the original 
sites of temples, and that considerable 
Roman relics were excavated in the 
foundations of the churches of Bishops- 
gate and St. Mary Woolnoth, as if the 
sites had been originally of religious 
appropriation. ] 

e by no means give our presump- 
tions as unexceptionable, though we 
go so far as to deem Sir Christopher’s 
hypotheses to be utterly untenable. 
Our reasons are these. All Roman 
stations and towns were in the interior 
cruciform; and the long way up the 
middle, equidistant or nearly so from 
the valla, was the via pretoria; towards 
the upper end was the pretorium, and 
before it was a cross street, cailed the 
via principalis. Now, according to 
these rules, taken from Hyginus, &c. 
no street but Cheapside could have 
been the via pretoria. 

In short, we know that the walls, as 
comprising the interior, are proved by 
remains to have been correctly deli- 
neated, setting aside recesses, projec- 
tions, and deviations from straight lines, 
which imply subsequent enlargements. 


We are satisfied also that no street can. 
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give a clearer idea of the main road of 
a Roman camp, viz. the via pretoria, 
than Cheapside, nor of the sérige, or 
divisions for tents and buildings, with 
ways between them, than, on one side, 
Foster-lane, Gutter-lane, Wood-street, 
and Ironmonger-lane ; nor, on the op- 
posite side, the Old Change, Bread- 
street, Friday-street, and perhaps others 
on both sides, which we have forgot- 
ten. We are sure, from the plans in 
Hyginus, that the pretorium and its 
adjuncts might have occupied nearly 
the whole of the Poultry and Cornhill, 
with their wings, and that the accumu- 
lation of remains about that spot sup- 
port such an hypothesis. We are cer- 
tain too that Gracechurch-street and 
Bishopsgate-street answer to the via 
quintana, and the site of Leadenhall 
Market to the questorium. We are 
also sure that no walls occur on the 
river side, because such a protection 
was deemed unnecessary,* where wa- 
ter formed a boundary. 

It is to be remembered that the cir- 
cumference of the walls being pre- 
cisely determined, there only remains 
to be disposed of, the interior com- 
partments. The via pretoria was al- 
ways, Or nearly so, in the centre of the 
long diameter of the cross; and who- 
ever takes Aldersgate on the north, 
and the river on the south, will find 
that there is no equidistant line up 
the centre but Cheapside ; he will also 
recollect that, as was customary, the 
great Roman remains were discovered 
in a crowd about the Bank, Mansion- 
house, and Birchin-lane, i. e. where 
they ought, according to rule, to be 
expected, viz. about the Prztorium, 
The ground also accords to the usual 
sites of stations. Such, to determine 
by known plans and customs, we con- 
ceive was primarily the Roman station 
of Augusta, the Romanized London. 
All the diagonal streets which com- 
mence at the Poultry, and continue to 
ramify from Cornhill, at the upper end 
of the presumed via pretoria, and of 
Newgate-street and $1. Paul’s Church- 
yard, at the lower end of Cheapside, 
we know to be anomalous to Roman 
plans, therefore subsequent alterations. 
Of this also we are certain, that who- 
ever will compare Cheapside, with its 
straight side streets, to the via pretoria, 
and its adjuncts, in Hyginus (see En- 





* See -Fosbroke’s Gloucester, p. 129; 
and Virgil’s fortified camp of Aineas. 
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eyclop. of Antigq. ii. 500), will.find an 
exact conformity remaining to this very 
day; nor does a single diagonal street 
from the Newgate end * to the Poul- 
try, un-romanize the ancient plan. 
Lothbury and Cateaton-street on one 
side, and Watling-street and Budge- 
row on the other, are collateral ways, 

recisely accordant with the plans in 
wend All from the upper end of 
Leadenhall-street to Aldgate, on the 
east, from the bottom of Cheapside to 
Fleet-market on the west, and the de- 
viations from the right line of the 
streets on the north of Cheapside, 
Cornhill, and Leadenhall-street, we 
believe to have been no parts of pri- 
mary Augusta, though they might 
have been included as enlargements, 
within the subsequent walls of Con- 
stantine’s era. 

We now come to the Roman roads 
in the plan of Mr. Allen’s authorities, 
which are palpably mos¢ incorrect. We 
are so bold as to affirm, that no Roman 
town whatever had roads running in 
such directions as the pretended ways, 
called the Vicinal Ways, going from 
London-stone to Aldgate and Bishops- 
gate, and the pretended pretorian way, 
now Holborn. Add to this, that Wat- 
ling-street is made to proceed north 
and south, instead of south-east and 
north-west, as it now does. We are 
not, however, going to reject the just 
pretensions of this ancient street (of 
which hereafter), though we deny that 
it ever was the via pretoria. At Lan- 
chester (Glannibanta) and other sta- 
tions, the Watling-street, like all pub- 
lic thoroughfares (where rule was re- 
garded), only skirted the camp or sta- 
tion for the convenience of traffic and 
business, on purpose that the va pra- 
torta and other interior military ways 
might not be subject to incuimbrance ; 
oe indeed the very term Watling- 
street proves it not to have been the 
via pretoria, but the old British high- 
way, a via patria, not a via miliaris. 

We will now from Antoninus’s Iti- 
verary state the Roman roads, which 
either ran through London, or started 
from it. In the second iter from be- 
yond the Wall to Richborough, the 
road proceeds to Verulam and London, 
and thence again into Kent. The 
third and fourth i/ers from London to 





* Paternoster-row is the most ancient 
continuation of Cheapside, being the 
straight line. 
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Dover and Limme (the Kent foad) by 
Rochester. The fifth iter goes by 
Stratford-le-Bow and through Chelms- 
ford to Carlisle; and here Horsley ob- 
serves, “©The two main branches or 
grand ways that issue out of London 
tending northwards are Watling-street 
and the Military Way,” by which he 
means the common circumstance of Bri- 
tish track ways (vie patrie ) and Roman 
roads (vie militares) running parallel 
with each other. ‘The sixth iter from 
London to Lincoln proceeds to Veru- 
lam. The seventh iter from London 
to Chichester goes to Pontes, whether 
Staines or Old Windsor, or other place 
in that line of road. The eighth iter 
from London to York went by Veru- 
lam. The ninth iter from London to 
Norwich went vid Chelmsford. These 
are all the iters which mention London 
as the stagein the journies; and what do 
they prove? ouly that four Roman roads 
(and no more) issued. from London, 
viz. (1) the Kent-road ; (2) the North 
road, which branched off into other 
roads at Verulam; (3) the South road, 
which went by Pontes, as before; and 
(4) the Eastern road, which branched 
off at Chelmsford. The great Western 
road-does not run nearer London than 
Sheen, Silchester being the terminat- 
ing point ; and the way from London 
to that place, Silchester, was by the 
Southern road, viz. London to Pontes 
M.P. xxii. and hence to Silchester 
(Calleva) xxii. Now Roman camps 
and stations had by rule four main 
roads issuing from as many gates, an- 
swerable to the points of the compass ; 
in short, according to Antonine’s Iti- 
nerary, there appear to have been only 
toads,—to Verulam (a branching off 
stage’, and by that way to all the 
north,—to Rochester, the Kent road, 
—to Pontes, the South and Western 
road,—and to Czsaromagus (if Chelms- 
ford), the eastern road. 

As to the British vie patria, no one 
of the four great ways* had, according 
to ancient authorities (Higden, int. xv. 
Script. 196; Lel. Collect. iii. 370, &c.) 
any direct connection with London, 
except the Wailing-street; and as to 
the presumed error, noticed by Mait- 
land (Lond. i. 14, ed. Entick), of Hig- 
den’s affirmation, that it passed by 
Southwark to the west of Westmins- 
ter, though the river never flows.to the 

* There were ridgeways and portways in- 
numerable, exclusive of these. 
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west of Westminster AT or NEAR Lon- 
don; yet we are certain that the pre- 
sent street from St. Paul’s towards the 
Tower, called Watling-street, does run 
S.E. from the Cathedral (which stands 
of course east and west), in the general 
direction of the Watling-street as men- 
tioned by Higden, (viz. ab euro austro 
in zephyrum septentrionalem), from 
S.E. to N.W. Moreover, the street 
leads direct to London-stone. This 
stone, which is justly presumed to have 
been a Roman milliary, is, in our opi- 
nion, junior to the Watling-street, and 
was made a point or groma, from 
whence the Romans struck out new 
roads. -If, however, the Watling-street 
commenced at Dover, it must have 
passed the ‘hames from Southwark 
(it has been supposed at Dowgate), to 
reach the northern bank: but certain 
it is, according to Bowen's map, that a 
straight line running S.E. to N.W. 
crosses the Thames obliquely from be- 
tween Rotherhithe and Southwark 
direct to the Tower, the arx palatina 
of the Roman era, and the very pro- 
bable site of a Celtic fortress. If the 
Watling-street crossed here, and for- 
merly included Cannon-street, ‘Tower- 
street, &c. in the line from the Tower 
to the present Watling-street, then the 
S.E. and N.W. direction is faithfully 
preserved. 

We know that the modern accounts 
of these British highways are very con- 
trovertible, and we pay great regard to 
our ancient writers on the subject, be- 
cause, in the middle age, these roads 
were in common use. The Watling- 
street, upon leaving London, ought, ac- 
cording to the straight line 5.E. to 
N.W. to pass through Pancras, Hamp- 
stead, Stanmore, and Watford, to Ve- 
rulam ; but Higden says, that it went 
“ad occidentem Westmonasterii, in- 
deque processit juxta S. Albanum;” 
i. e. ** to the west of Westminster, and 
thence to St. Alban’s;’’ but no road 
west of Westminster would ever reach 
St. Alban’s. Now certain it is, that 
Coway Stakes do lie south-west by west 
of Westminster, and that Cesar did 
pursue Casivelaun in that direction to 
Verulam. The British trackways did 
not adhere to the straight line; and 
though we will not presume to deter- 
mine the actual direction of the Wat- 
ling-street, we are sure that the words 
**ad occidentem Westmonasterii,”’ do 
not imply immediate contiguity to that 
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city; and that the fact quoted from 
Cesar does afford a vindication of 
Higden, hitherto unnoticed, although 
he may misnomer the Coway Stakes 
road, that is, have confounded the 
Watling-street with some other Bri- 
tish trackway. It is, too, to be recol- 
lected, that the term Watling-street is 
an Anglo-Saxon denomination. 

In making these statements, we 
must be understood as showing the 
perplexities of the subject, not deter- 
mining any doubtful questions. We 
are only of decided opinion, that nearly 
the whole of the high roads issuing 
from London were of Roman, not 
British origin. 

We shall end this long notice con- 
cerning the first and second London, 
by observing that double heads were 
not peculiar designations of Janus, 
and that the pretended Janus’s head 
(in i. 36) is a Jupiter Ammon with 
the ram’s horn, in union with a Juno 
with the mitre. We must, however, 
particularly congratulate Mr. Allen,* 
upon his having, in our judgment, 
made out a clear case of Coway Stakes 
having been the actual spot where 
Cesar crossed the Thames. In our 
opinion, nothing short of manifest im- 
possibility ought to be admitted in in- 
validation of the antiquity of places 
where history is attested by ancient 
remains. The idea of the Stakes hav- 
ing been part of an old wear, is hyper- 
critical. 

(To le continued.) 
op 
Lawson’s Life of Alp. Laud. 


(Continued from p. 244.) 
Mr. HALLAM (in his Constitu- 


tional History,) having, in the opinion 
of Mr. D’Israeli and our author, leaned 
too much to the Commonwealth side, 
the former has in his ** Commentaries” 
vindicated the Royalists, and our 
author. has shown up the Calvinists 
and Puritans, in all the horrors of 
their pernicious doctrines, because he 
deemed it seasonable in the present 
day, on account of the following re- 
a. namely, the natural lapse into 
Socinianism of such monstrous perver- 
sions of Christianity : 

«* While the Archbishop was thus watch- 
ing sedulously against the prevalence of the 

* In differing from the book, we are to 
be understood, as differing from his autho- 
rities, not himself, for he nierits high praise. 
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Romish superstition, he was no less mindful 
of the ravages of sectarianism. ‘The impieties 
of Socinianism had begun to extend univer- 
sally among the Puritans, as they did rapid- 
ly among their descendants in the succeeding 
century; and indeed it could hardly fail to 
be otherwise, for Calvinism, which is in 
reality religious necessity, if carried to the 
extreme, is apt, as in the well-known case 
of Dr. Priestley, to land its votaries eventu- 
ally in the principles of pure Deism. And 
yet it is not easy to see how a man can be 
what is termed a moderate Calvinist, which 
is a mode of phraseology current among 
our modern evangelicals ; in other words, a 
moderate Calvinist is one, who believes in 
predestination, and who does not believe in 
it; for the phrase literally signifies this ab- 
surd contradiction. A man must either ad- 
mit Calvinism to the full extent, there be- 
ing no middle course, or he must reject it 
altogether: for to say, that there is redemp- 
tion for all men who hear the gospel, if they 
repent and believe, and also to say, that, 
nevertheless, none but the elect will be 
saved, is an absurd contradiction.”’ ii. 274. 

If such is to be the termination of 
certain bubbles of the day, we ask 
those who have loaded us with abuse 
and insult for scouting them, which is 
most likely to be right in the end? 
In doctrinal points, we have advanced 
nothing but upon high authority. If 
referred to the Bible, we have not 
taken the sense by insulated texts, or 
neglect of their meaning and applica- 
tion at the time when they were writ- 
ten. Of Bible-proud people, Mr. Ir- 
ving * exposes the assurance in no very 
flattering terms: 

“Come,” (he says,) ** my Bible-proud 
brother, let me tell thee a secret into thine 
own ear, as if it were heard only by thyself; 
because thou settest no store by the con- 
stant!y received opinion of Christ’s Church, 
I dread thou art an ignorant novice, ora 
self-conceited bigot; and that, if thou take 
not heed, Satan will make thee an in- 
corrigible heretic.” 

In estimating the consequences of 
doctrines, we have been guided by 
History, and declined innovation upon 
questions of principle. The doctrine 
before us now is Calvinism and Puri- 
tanism, and that doctrine is substan- 
tially this :-—** All men are predestinated 
before birth, to salvation or damnation, 
and if the former make dangerous lapses, 
the grace of God will interfere to pre- 
vent their final damnation, provided 
that they do not go to concerts or balls, 
which jis the Calvinistic siz against the 
Holy Ghost. As to the condemned 
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predestinates, it is useless to make any 
efforts to reform them, because they 
cannot be saved.” 

Such is the doctrine of a recent Cal- 
vinistic work, (which we forbear to 
name,) and it is from the propagation - 
of such doctrine among the lower or- 
ders, that wretches, who are brought 
before the magistrates for the most 
heinous offences, allegate that they are 
still under grace, and are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, by those who 
go to wicked stage plays.* 

Whenever party runs high, reason is 
invalid, because mankind fall into 
classes, passions are roused, interests 
are conflicting, and triumph, not 
edification, is desired. There never 
was a period when the common sense 
of this once common-sense nation was 
less. All the wisdom that the great 
writers on the history of man and 
the philosophy of human action have 
left us, is utterly neglected ; and states 
of arduous circumstances are created, 
which nothing but force can overcome, 
because the incurable insanity of fana- 
ticism has taken deep root. For our 
parts we are resolved in future not to 
propagate nonsense by quoting or dis- 
cussing it, because adversity can alone 
cure folly; and mortification, ambition. 


We have spoken thus in vindication 
of the evident design of Mr. Lawson, 
which is palpably to expose the civil 
and political evil of Calvinism and Pu- 
ritanism from the unerring testimony 


of History. He means to show, that 
they terminate in bringing upon us 
the curse of infidelity and profligacy ; 
and in that opinion he is supported by 
Mr. Pusey, Mr. Mackey, and Mr. Scott. 

As to Laud, the history of his fate 
lies in a nutshell ; he was all oak and 
no willow, in times when integrity 
was the sure means of destruction. 
The incendiary Calvin (we are asto- 
nished how any person can speak of 
him with respect,) made difference of 
opinion (as in the case of Servetus,) a 
capital crime, and his accursed predes- 
tinatory doctrines not only destroyed 
reason, feeling, and morals (as to du- 
ties due from man to man) in the 
partizans of his own day, but in those 
of after times. Nor is that the only 
gross error of Calvinism. He publish- 
ed (see our Author vol. i. p. 399,) a 
bodily descent of Christ into hell, and 
a suffering of the pains of the damned 
in his soud, in the very face of the re- 





* Sermons, ii, 434. 


* See Mr. Bowles’s Banwell Cave. 
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ceived doctrine of an Intermediate State, 
of the knowledge that Hell does not 
mean the place of final punishment, of 
the parable of Lazarus, and the text of 
«To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” The Bishops have now. set 
their faces against Calvinism, and Mr. 
Lawson has Jaudably seconded the 
efforts to hoe it up. It matters not that 
Calvin was an excellent commentator 
in many other points. That is only a 
plea of eminence in calligraphy, in vin- 
dication of forgery : Christianity and 
sublic good require, that he should not 
Pe considered as ‘‘ one having autho- 
rity.” 

br the moral character of Laud, 
nothing in serious depreciation can be 
said. Violent he certainly was, but 
he thought himself obliged either to 
fight or fly; and chose the former 
when the enemy was too powerful to 
render victory practicable. Now Juxon, 
his contemporary, chose an armed 
neutrality, and the contrast between 
him and Laud will best show how the 
latter victimated himself : 

*¢ Like the Archbishop, Juxon was emi- 
nent for his integrity, piety, loyalty, and 
attachment to the Church, ‘ and had nature,’ 
(remarks Sir Philip Warwwick, who knew 
both these distinguished prelates,) ‘ mingled 
their tempers, and allayed the latter by the 
prudence and foresight of the former, or 
invigorated the former with the zeal and ac- 
tivity of the other, she had formed a finer 
mass than she usually does in her most exact 
workmanship about mankind.’ Meek and 
steady in judgment, Juxon’s profound know- 
ledge of the civil law, which he had suc- 
cessfully studied, capacitated him for secular 
business ; and though he found the Treasur 
much diminished, yet he acted with ae 
moderation, as not only to support the dig- 
nity of the royal household, and to adminis- 
ter uniform justice in all public business, 
but he also reduced the debts of the Crown, 
and made the Treasury rich in a surplus sum. 
Fewer complaints were made against him 
than had been made against any of his 
predecessors; his conduct was so calm and 
circumspect, and his advice at all times so 
judicious, that the King himself declared, 
that Dr. Juxon never gave his opinion freely 
in his life, but when he had it he was al- 
ways the better for it. It was indeed feared, 
and perhaps ardently hoped by some, that 
he would be unable to fulfil the arduous 
duties of his office ; and as Heylyn observes, 
‘sink under the burden of it, as Williams 
did under the custody of the seals.” But 
his mildness and prudence obtained for 
him such reputation, that, though he was a 
Bishop, which was crime enough in the 
eyes of the Puritan zealots, and in that 
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capacity united the office of Lord Treasurer, 
two most dangerous offices in that age of 
fanaticism, he was neither envied, nor sub- 
ject to the eaprice of the times. It was by 
means of his admirable temper and con- 
duct, says Sir Philip Warwick, that he 
weathered the most dreadful storms that 
ever the nation felt, and at last rode tri- 
umphantly into the harbour, without any 
shipwreck of his honour or principles. 
Never was there a more fortunate pilot, or 
a more upright man.” ii. 126, 127, 

Such was the effect of uniting the 
suaviter in modo with the fortiter in 
re. Laud had only the latter. He 
was a knock-down character; one 
which requires no anatomical discus- 
sion to understand. All that can be 
said for him is vindication of his in- 
tentions and principles, for his passions 
were never in harness; they were not 
carriage horses, but hunters. 

We shall now come to the main 
object of the work. Mr. Lawson is a 
Scotch minister of the Episcopal 
Church, now only tolerated in his 
nation. He therefore advocates the 
institution to which he belongs, and 
charges Andrew Melville with the in- 
troduction of Calvinism and Paritan- 
ism, (i. 51,) so far as they concern 
the opposition to Episcopacy. Calvin- 
ism and Puritanism having also sur- 
vived to the present day, he mixes up 
modern times with his discussion ; 
and most assuredly it is an excellent 
plan to illustrate the effects of doctrines 
by history; for philosophers, states- 
men, and men of learning, know 
that Calvinism.and Peritanism cannot 
exhibit the will of God with regard to 
man, because they stultify religion ; 
it being absurd that God should send 
a Saviour upon earth, if he had pre- 
viously predestinated the future lot of 
man; or have given us material bodies 
with senses and passions, if he in- 
tended us to be Puritans. Laud hav- 
ing fallen a martyr to the sedition and 
treason spawned by the unphilosophi- 
cal trash thus deprecated, his life was 
a proper thesis for Mr. Lawson’s stric- 
tures. The friends of the Church of 
England, as founded by reformers 
anterior to Calvin, and uncorrupted b 
his errors, will find in his book strengt 
of argument, soundness of doctrine, 
and felicity of illustration; and in the 
commixture of the times of Charles I. 
with our own, they will also discover, 
in the words of Mr. Huntingford,* 





* Intermediate State, p. 4. 
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that controversialists of the present 
day contend only with the weapons 
handed down to them by former dis- 
putants, ‘and produce only a revival 
of erroneous opinions, which have often 
before been promulgated and confuted.” 


Woods’s Letters of an Architect. 
(Concluded from p. 239.) 
WE shall end this notice by ab- 


stracting certain particulars which 
tend to improvements in knowledge. 

Kitchen chimnies,—formed by a deep 
recess, the stoves in the middle, the 
general flue for smoke aided by smaller 
ones, two windows for light on the 
sides. ii. 5. 

Ceilings, height of. This ought 
never to be less than the width; if it 
be more, the height should be in- 
creased, to make it the characteristic 
of the room. ii. 4. 

Coupled columns have neither the 
solidity of a pier, nor the lightness 
and grace ofa single column. ii. 14. 

Paintings, criticism of, if not excel- 
lent, are worthless. ii. 14. 

Foundations. After the trenches are 
dug, introduce water to the depth of 
about a foot, and throw in stones and 
liquid mortar without order, and a 
solid mass is formed. ii. 15. 

Stair-cases, raised on arches, may 
have a noble aspect. ii. 16. 

Columns upon Arches should be very 
small, and two in each space, ii. 17. 

Vaults. Lightness may be given to 
asmallarch, but it does not harmonize 
with acontinued vault. ii. 21. 

Friezes adorned with arches, a proof 
of the decline of art. ii. 38. 

Arches groined, probably the first 
appearance in the baths of Dioclesian. 
ii. 39. 

Arches over columns. 

*¢ The cloisters of the convent of Badia 
consist of a range of arches supported on 
columns, and over these there is a range of 
small columns, very wide apart, supporting 
the roof. It is, 1 believe, an advantage 
that these supports are so far asunder, as 
they thereby assist the idea of lightness in 
the roof. here the slenderness and wide 
separation of the supports below can per- 
suade the spectator that the parts above 
are very light, it is a beauty: one, indeed, 
not to be sought on every occasion, but 
admirable in its proper place. But where 
this persuasion is not accomplished, and 
the upper parts are manifestly heavy, the 
sienderness of the lower is a very great 
defect. Where columns stand over arches, 
it is absolutely necessary to have a consi- 
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derable space over the latter, otherwise the 
effect is poor and meagre. ii. 109.” 


Gateways of cities, usually of two 
arches, that those going in might not 


interrupt those going out. ii. 209. 

Simplicity without relief : mere 
tameness and insipidity. il. 309. 

Lightness tends to exhibit the rich- 
ness of the architecture, and the paint- 
ing and sculpture with which it is 
adorned. ii. 390. 

Greek and Roman architecture, dif- 
Serence letween. 


‘¢ There is a marked difference between 
the ornamental style of the Greeks and 
Romans. The former made their orna- 
ments much smaller in proportion to the 
building than the latter, and there is a 
degree of simplicity and elegance of design, 
and a neatness and delicacy of execution in 
Greek buildings, which you would seek for 
in vain in Italy; while on the other hand, 
in the Roman edifices, there is a full and 
rich magnificence, which is not to be found 
in those of Greece. The beauty of both is, 
that the same feeling is observed through- 
out, and that in each building all the parts 
are in perfect harmony; while in modern 
structures it Trequently happens, that one 
beauty is copied from one ancient building, 
and another from another, and their union 
only produces disgust. This difference of 
character was preserved, though perhaps in 
a less degree, even to the latest times of the 
Grecian art.” ii. 239. 

Architecture, history of its decline. 

‘© In the history of ornamental architec- 
ture, we may observe that the Composite 
order was not introduced so early as the 
time of Augustus, but we have not materials 
to determine the precise date of its inven- 
tion. It seems to be the order of a people 
who loved richness of effect, but had not 
patience or skill to attain the delicacy of 
the Corinthian ; yet there are some exam- 
ples, highly beautiful in design and exqui- 
sitely finished. ‘The remains in the Church 
of Santa Maria, in Cosmedim, form an 
example of this; and the capital, which 
adorns the entrance of the baptistery of 
Constantine, is another not less beautiful; 
but it differs so much in the arrangement 
of its parts, that, if we consider such little 
particulars as essential characters, it could 
hardly be considered as the same order. 
Among the fragments at Rome, we have 
hundreds of specimens equally or more ano- 
malous, but in general of far inferior work- 
manship; and it would be more convenient 
to class all these much-ornamented capitals 
as varieties of the Corinthian.* The ear- 





that Dr. 


* Mr. Woods thinks (ii. -_ 
is only a 


Clarke’s early Corinthian capita 
work of the Lower Empire, 
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liest Corinthian entablature was without 
modillions, and in nowise different from 
the Ionic. Modillions were probably intro- 
duced about the time of Augustus, and the 
dentils were diminished to make room for 
them, and even at times omitted; but this 
fashion does not seem to have lasted. The 
dentils came in again, but reduced in size, 
or at least in length, perhaps not in width, 
for they are proportionally much wider, and 
farther apart, but frequently: connected at 
top, the dentil-band being only cut par- 
tially; or else some little oanament was 
introduced on the upper part of the interval ; 
this, indeed, occurs in some ornaments of 
the Augustan age. In the same manner 
the eggs became wider and farther apart, 
and the little processes between them, which 
at first were mere points, became arrow- 
heads. In the temple of Jupiter Tonans, 
each ovolo is Jaid in the hollow of a leaf, 
and is itself carved on the surface; and at 
the same time that the leaves of the capital 
became more united with the solid, which 
they surround, the ovoli were executed so 
as to stand more detached from the back- 
ground. This process continued to the 
time of Dioclesian. The capitals of his 
baths were not of contemptible workman- 
ship, nor is the entablature bad, though 
very much inferior in every respect to those 
of the age of Augustus, and even of Septi- 
mius Severus. In the short interval between 
Dioclesian and Constantine, the builders 
seem to have forgotten every thing: between 
the reign of Constantine and the death of 
Honorius, a period of above one hundred 
years, I have seen no building of any con- 
sequence. We may perhaps attribute to 
this period the church or basilica of San 
Lorenzo. The columns and capitals of any 
edifice then erected at Rome, were probably 
always taken from older buildings, and the 
entablature frequently made out of the frag- 
ments of former entablatures: but in the 
portico of that church there is an entabla- 
ture made for the building, with a high 
frieze in mosaic, and the mouldings of the 
cornice are composed of lines nearly straight, 
and with ornaments of little relief. In the 
time of Dioclesian, and before that period, 
when arches and columns were used to- 
gether, the arches sprang from the top of 
the entablature. In Constantine’s time, 
the practice was to spring them from the 
capitals of the columns; and in some coun- 
tries we find this practice existing to a 
comparatively recent period, especially in 
cloisters. But the Northern nations, in 
their attempt to copy Roman architecture, 
imitated rather that of the time of Dio- 
clesian, than of a later date. They, how- 
ever, diminished very much the entablature, 
and ultimately reduced it to a mere slab 
over the capital, on which some of the 
appropriate ornaments of the ancient en- 
tablature might still be traced. On the 


other hand, the architects employed by 
Theodoric introduced a solid block under 
the springing, which is evidently derived 
from the construction of a stone arch, and 
not from that of a wooden entablature. The 
same arrangement occurs at St. Mark’s, at 
Venice. This peculiarity forms one striking 
point of difference between the architecture 
of the age of Constantine, and of that of 
Theodoric ; another is the use of corbels ; 
the small columns of the latter age fre- 
quently standing upon.them ; and the impost 
of the arch is sometimes lengthened out 
into a corbel, and supported by a column, 
which is not placed under its extremity ; 
the impost continuing beyond its support, 
and sustaining a wall, considerably advanced 
before the face of the columns. Something 
of this sort occurs in Dioclesian’s palace at 
Spalatro, but I have not observed it in any 
of Constantine’s buildings. 

‘¢ A third: distinctive mark may be found 
in the ornaments, and especially in the 
capitals : in point of execution there is not 
much difference, but the design in Theo- 
doric’s time is much inferior, The artists 
no longer endeavoured to imitate the an- 
tique, but introduced badly-imagined fancies 
of their own. Theodoric was educated at 
Constantinople, and probably procured his 
artists from that city. Ata later period we 
know the Church of St. Mark, at Venice, 
to have been built under the direction of a 
Greek arehitect, and, though an interval 
of several centuries occurred between these 
erections, we yet observe many points of 
resemblance, and may reasonably consider 
some of these peculiarities to arise from the 
Greek school of art in the later ages.. We 
meet occasionally in other places with traces 
of the employment of Greek artists, quite 
enough to show that, though they com- 
bined with the Western and Northern na- 
tions in the degradation of architecture, 
each nation, huwever, following a road in 
some degree peculiar to itself; yet that 
they had nothing to do with the new and 
very different style which arose out of thas 
degradation, and which we now call Gothic.” 
ii. 165—167. 

Here we see the germs of our Saxon 
and Norman style; the Gothic being 
oriental in manner and principle. The 
following extract will show the imme- 
diate 

“¢ Archetypes of our Churches. 

*¢ There are several churches at Ravenna, 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. The inter- 
val which elapsed between the first and last 
of the churches of this period, which still 
remain tolerably perfect, was not accom- 
panied with any change of style; the an- 
cient basilican form, consisting of three 
naves, divided by two ranges of columns 
supporting arches, prevailed in most of them. 
Above the arches is a high wall with nar- 
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row windows, fewer in number than the 
arches below, and rarely corresponding with 
them in position: the roof was of timber, 
and not concealed from view ; and the middle 
nave terminates in a semicircular recess, 
covered with mosaics, forming the apsis...... 
lf we do not observe in the workmanship 
any very distinct marks of difference be~ 
tween the productions of the fourth and 
sixth centuries, we do in the design of the 
ornamental parts; the capitals and mould- 
ings in the latter being much more fanciful. 
In the time of Constantine, the architects 
seem to have copied the antique, though 
very badly. Under Theodoric they aban- 
doned it wantonly, and we find frequent in- 
dications of the whimsical style of capital, 
which afterwards prevailed in the Gothic. 
In the same building, however, each capital 
is alike, or at least intended to be so. A 
block from which the arch springs, is uni- 
formly placed over the capital; it is in the 
shape of the inverted frustum of a pyramid, 
but not perfectly regular, as it generally 
slopes more on the front and back, than on 
the sides. In the early Saxon architecture 
(I use this incorrect term for want of a 
better), a block is sometimes found above 
the capital to support the springing of the 
arch, but it is in the shape of a thickened 
abacus, and has sometimes dentils or mould- 
ings, which show it to be a degradation of 
the whole entablature; at St. Mark’s at 
Venice, and at Ravenna, it is evidently a 
stone block, without any relation to the 
parts of the ancient order.” ii. 125. 


Here we must leave this copious 
work. We know not its equal as to 
the number of objects architecturally 
criticized, and microscopically scruti- 
nized. To a professional man and 
connoisseur, it is an inestimable ency- 
clopedia ; and where the author in- 
dulges in enlivening digression, he 
gives us valuable remarks or curious 
descriptions of incidents, manners, and 
customs; and happily he never judges 
by English prejudices. We shall con- 
dein with his opinions of preaching 
stuff (as he justly calls it) to please the 
ignorant, because he very plainly shows 
its pernicious operation : 


*¢ To amuse and to cheat the people has 
been too often the endeavour of those who 
think themselves called to rule the world; 
but if they vitiate the taste of the multitude 
by furnishing them with unwholesome food, 
it is the fault of the teachers, not of the 
people, if the latter lose their relish for plain 
and salutary truths.” ii, 386. 


Yet Englishmen patronize such mis- 
chievous expedients, under the notion 
of improvement of the people. 


Revitw.—Twelve Years’ Military Adventure. 
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Twelve Years’ Military Adventure, &c. 
(Concluded from page 241.) 


WE proceed with the second vo- 
lume.—At Java, our author enquired 
for the famous Upas trees, but found 
only the apparent foundation of the 
fable, cna , a vegetable, with which 
the natives used to poison their weapons. 
ii. 84. 

Some light shall now be thrown 
upon the substantial massiness of Egyp- 
tian building, a style supposed to have 
been borrowed from India. In the 
ruins of Beejanaghur, or Anagoondy, 
are a set of Elephant stables, of which 
the very high pillars and connecting 
beams are formed of single blocks of 
granite, and the roof is composed of 
slabs of the same material. Our author 
next observes, 

¢¢ While the religious Hindoo is content 
with a humble habitation for himself, com- 
posed of the most perishable materials, those 
edifices which he raises to the honour of the 
Deity approach as near to perpetuity in 
their durability, as human works are capable 
of doing. No timber whatever is introduced 
in these buildings ; they are mostly composed 
of huge blocks of stone, which it must have 
required no small ingenuity or patience, 
which is fully equal to supply its place, to 
transport from the spot where they were 
hewn, as well as to fix in their places. The 
expiatory system among the Hindoos, like 
that of the Christians of old, has been the 
cause of innumerable edifices to the honour 
of God, or for the convenience of man; for 
it is only those who cannot propitiate the 
Deity, or atone for their sins by their purses, 
that are compelled to inflict penance on 
their bodies. The erection of a pagoda, a 
choultry, or an aqueduct, or the excavation 
of a tank, are generally the subjects of their 
vows.” ii. 104. 

That this practice obtained among 
the Romans, in the erection of temples, 
ex volo, and among our ancestors, in 
regard to abbeys, is well known. We 
consider it folly, in an expiatory view, 
but it was exceedingly useful in a 
public one. It stocked a country with 
magnificent public buildings. 

In the same volume (ii. 316), we 
have the following character of the 
Duke of Wellington: 

*¢ My old commander, Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, used to say, that Job wanted one 
more trial of his patience, and that was the 
command of an army. Not that this kind 
of responsibility affected Lord Wellington 
much. If any thing went wrong, he vented 
his spleen at once, and it must be confessed 
in no very measured terms; but, as far as 
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regarded himself, there was an end of it. 
He had, what I have rarely seen in any one, 
the power of dismissing a subject from his 
mind, whenever he chose; so that, in the 
most difficult situations, he could converse 
on familiar topics; or, while ordinary minds 
were fretted to death, he could lie down and 
sleep soundly under the most trying circum- 
stances. A cavalry officer related to me, 
that he was sent express one night to Lord 
Wellington, from a distant part of the army, 
with information of a sudden movement of 
the enemy, which all supposed to be of great 
consequence. His Lordship received him 
in bed, heard the communication, asked a 
few questions, and with the laconic observa- 
tion of ¢ all’s right,’ fell back on his pillow, 
and resumed his repose ; leaving the officer, 
who, big with the important intelligence of 
which he was the bearer, had nearly killed 
his horse in his haste, quietly to retrace his 
steps, and to convey to the General, who 
had sent him, this very satisfactory answer 
to his message.” ii. 317. 

Our author (p. 332) observes that, if 
soldiers carry their packs well, it isa 
sure sign that they belong to a good 
service regiment ; and (p. 366) that so 
great had been the scarcity of sugar 
and coffee during the war, that the 
French coffee-cups had dwindled down 
into the size of good large thimbles, 
and the lumps of sugar extracted from 
beet-root, to the size of a marrow-fat 
pea. 

In a book so wholly entertaining as 
this, it is hard to know where to pick 
and chuse ; and we are sure that, with 
regard to our extracts, we may have 
done as badly as if we had been blind- 
folded ; but in American phraseology, 
we guess that we may certainly do well 
to conclude with the following military 
character of the Duke of Wellington, 
and the tactics at Waterloo, because 
they are professional opinions. 

** With respect to the Duke of Welling- 
ton himself, it might be enough to say, 
that he is in every respect worthy to com- 
mand British troops ; but my admiration of 
his Grace’s talents will not allow me to be 
silent. The two principal qualities in a ge- 
neral, firmness and decision, the Duke of 
Wellington eminently possesses. His coup 
d'eil is just, his apprehension quick, and 
his judgment sound. His military opera- 
tions are all on the grand scale, deep-laid, 
well-combined, and consecutive. He never 
troubles his head about the petite guerre ; 
and, as his subordinates have little or no 
latitude allowed them, it’ must sometimes 
happen that the opportunity of a good coup 
is lost; but this is more than compensated 
by the general result of well-combined 
movements. He chooses rather to employ 
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men with cool heads and strong hearts, 
than men of talent or genius, who his know- 
ledge of mankind teaches him are seldom the 
best tools.” 

‘¢ The Duke has been accused, parti- 
cularly by our enemies, of being over- 
cautious. I shall content myself with say- 
ing, that the number of defeats which he 
has inflicted on the French, ought to have 
whispered to them to be silent on that 
point; for if, in being over-prudent, he 
achieved so many victories over them, what 
must have happened, if, in accordance with 
their notions, his operations had possessed 
more vigour? It has been also said, that 
he does not take sufficient advantage of his 
victories ; that is, that he does not follow 
up his enemy properly. There is, 1 think, 
some truth in this assertion, and a fault it 
certainly is, but it is the fault of a great 
mind, and one of which no little mind could 
be guilty. Perhaps he is not so great a 
tactician in battle, as in the previous opera- 
tions ; nor does he, J think, make sufficient 
use of his cavalry. But this is in some de- 
gree the consequence of his system. ‘The 
cavalry do not enter into his calculations ; 
for he plays off his divisions of infantry as a 
chess-player does his pieces, and by a series 
of skilful movements, puts his adversary in 
such a situation, that check-mate follows as 
matter of course. In-any case cavalry is an 
arm which should in a great measure be left 
to act at discretion. One principle of his 
tactics is, to keep large reserves, for he knows 
that a momentary impression is as easily 
made with a small body as a large one, and 
at whatever point he is successful, there he 
follows up the blow.” 

‘“¢ The Duke has not, it must be con- 
fessed, been so successful in his sieges, as in 
the other operations of war; but this is be- 
cause his talents, as a tactician, cannot enter 
into them.” 

*< Some pretend that he was taken by 
surprise previously to the battle of Waterloo, 
This I deny. No doubt he was surprised to 
find Buonaparte come so suddenly on him 
aud Blucher, but in a military sense he was 
not surprised—that is, taken off his guard. 
His rendezvous is always so situated with re- 
gard to his cantonments, that, at whatever 
point the enemy may penetrate, or however 
rapidly they may advance, his army can 
always be concentrated before any consi- 
derable portion of it can be attacked. It 
would have been so in the instance alluded 
to, but that Blucher thought proper to 
take a position in advance; the Duke was 
therefore compelled to move up to his sup- 
port. Had it not been for this, he would 
doubtless have fallen back to some position 
in his rear, probably Waterloo. 

*¢ Was it because the Duke was in his 
silk stockings at a ball in Brussels, at the 
time of Buonaparte’s irruption, that he was 
taken by surprise ? 
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** How completely in the end did he out- 
Manceuvre Buonaparte, and how different 
was his generalship from that of Blucher’s. 
That honest, brave veteran, at the first intel- 
ligence of the advance of the French, threw 
himself directly across their path, and en- 
countered almost the whole of their army. 
As might have been expected, he received a 
sound drubbing. This very error the Duke 
of Wellington turned into the principal 
means of defeating the French army. Blucher 
retires precipitately after his defeat, but in 
good order. Buonaparte detaches of course 
a consideralle force in pursuit of him. The 
Duke retires also; and on the morning of the 
17th, sends word to Blucher, who he was 
informed had intended to concentrate at 
Wavre, that he proposed to offer the French 
battle at Waterloo, and that the Prussians 
must march in the night of the 17th, or early 
on the morning of the 18th, to join him. 
Now Buonaparte could not know that the 
Duke of Wellington intended to give him 
battle at Waterloo, till the morning of the 
18th, when he saw our army in position. 
He himself says, that he could hardly believe 
it then—well, this being the case, he did 
not and could not send to Grouchy to join 
him ¢ill then. But Blucher having Leen 
warned the preceding day of the Duke’s in- 
tention to fight, put, or ought to have put, 
his army in motion to join the English 
either on the night of the 17th, or early on 
the 18th, leaving a sufficient force to mask 
the movement, or to keep Grouchy in check 
for some time. Blucher must therefore have 
joined the Duke long before Grouchy could 
have joined Buonaparte. Nothing but a 
combination of untoward circumstances pre- 
vented the Prussians from coming up sooner. 
Blucher should not have allowed his army 
to be detained by his artillery, which from 
the heavy rain during the preceding night, 
could hardly proceed, but should have pushed 
on with his cavalry and light troops. Had 
he done so, the battle would have been de- 
cided at an early hour. As it was, although 
the Prussians contributed to render the defeat 
of the French more complete, they had no 
share in the glory of the day. The enemy 
were completely beaten before they came 
up. It was desperation only that made 
Buonaparte persist in his attacks on the 
British position. Asa General, he should 
have retired before the arrival of the Prus- 
sians.” 

Thus it is plain, that Buonaparte 
gained nothing by the defeat of the 
Prussians on the 16th. On the con- 
trary, he weakened his own force con- 
siderably, by sending Grouchy in pur- 
suit, to such a distance, that he could 
not rejoin him, till long after the junc- 
tion of Blucher and Wellington. Thus 
Grouchy was disenabled from being of 
any service to Napoleon. The Eng- 
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lish and Prassian Generals improved 
upon the error, and utterly annihilated 
the French army before Grouchy’s 
force could come up to assist it. A si- 
milar disjunction of the English and 
Prussians was meditated by Buona- 
parte, and a similar result expected ; 
but Wellington turned the tables upon 
him by exactly the same manceuvre ; 
and through more caution, and better 
calculation, completely succeeded. 


Liler Scholasticus ; or an account of the Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
ly whom founded, and whether open to 
Natives of England and Wales, or re- 
stricted to particular places and persons ; 
also of such Colleges, Public Schools, en- 
dowed Grammar Schools, Chartered Com- 
panies of the City of London, Corporate 
Bodies, Trustees, &c. as have University 
Advantages attached to them, or in their 
Patronage, with appropriate Indexes and 
References. Post 8vo, pp. 500. Rivington. 


IN the days of our grandmothers, 
there was an old adage, 


*¢ When House and Land is gone and spent, 
Then Learning is most excellent ;” 


and there was a custom also of teaching 
children the Church Catechism, and 
instilling observation of the Ten Com- 
mandments. In short, these were 
days when knowledge and puddings 
were both solid, and morality formed 
an integral part of piety. Frothy edu- 
cation, like living upon pastry, is now 
however so patronized, and the purposes 
of life are so easily conducted by means 
of superficial acquirements, that deep 
qualifications are reduced to the rank of 
mere hobbies of individuals. Plausible 
garrulity carries all before it in the 
Senate and the Bar, in the Pulpit, and 
Dining-room. But amid this circula- 
tion of paper, what has become of the 
cash? what has become of the strong 
reason which formerly distinguished 
debate, pleading, preaching, and com- 
position? Now all these matters, like 
tents pitched for temporary occupation, 
or plays and farces, are got up for the 
nonce; and every thing has the same 
fluctuating character, as fashions in 
dress. Events only descend to poste- 
rity, not the grand and solid thinking 
and philosophy, which distinguish the 
works of Millar, Hume, Gibbon, Ro- 
bertson, or Blair. Men in office, like 
horses in stage-coaches, think only of 
trotting through their stages, and being 
stabled and fed in a comfortable man- 
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ner. They are more automatical at 
least than human, for abstract or intel- 
lectual aid is only of subordinate con- 
cern, only at best auxiliary, and we 
are really of opinion that people in the 
present day, would. not even Jearn to 
read or write, if it could be evaded. 
But our ancestors reasoned diflerently. 
If they prescribed a seven years’ ap- 
prenticeship,it was because they thought 
that a youngster between fourteen and 
twenty-one could, not better employ 
his time; and as to learning, they had 
the same principle, that of not wishing 
youth to become their own masters in 
trades and professions, before they were 
well grounded in them. Nothing is 
a better proof of this, than the founda- 
tions of our Colleges, public Schools, 
and Grammar-schools, the benefits of 
which are entirely dependant upon 
proficiency. They guarded against su- 
perficial acquirements; and what was 
intended by their noble and generous 
feelings, but that the world might not 
lose the advantage of natural talents, 
by the oppression of * chill penury;” 
aud in what did their spirit of pa- 
tronage terminate, in most cases, but 
in a certain provision for life, and 
learned independence of the world, 
that the mind might be left free for 
study, or be engaged in training others 
on to the same worldly blessings. The 
present alchemical age is however re- 
markable only for making substances 
out of shadows, for acquiring the reason 
of philosophers by writing without 
data; the theology ofdivines by mounte- 
hank preaching; the solidity of lawyers 
by lively imagination ; and the depth 
ot scholars by Hamiltonian spelling- 
books. Society is not composed of 
sterling silver; it is nothing but “brass 
plated and gilt. It will not stand a 
minute’s rubbing with leather and 
whiting. The coating covers nothing 
beyond false concords and a few ele- 
mentary indispensables. All is mere 
horse-breaking for the road only (no 
matter for butcher’s shuffles in the 
paces), not for the manege, like the 
ambling palfreys and trained steeds of 
our ancestors. In short, knowledge is 
now honse-building in London, band- 
box fabrics of single bricks and cement 
facings, a toy-shop affair; for as we 
have heard that houses in the vicinity 
of the Regent's Park are let with the 
express proviso that no balls, because 
dangerous, shall be given in them, so 
Gent. Mac, April, 1829. 
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do we believe that modern knowledge 
would, in like manner, tumble down 
upon undergoing examination. 

Under this modern rage for planting 
mere poplars and shrubs, it is most 
lucky that our ancestors have left us 
groves of valuable oaks. The colleges 
and the public schools must and will 
have scholars. Fortunate indeed is it 
for learning and public good, that our 
progenitors were not Frenchified—that 
old John Bull would not have his 
calves tutored by monkeys and dancing 
dogs, but grow up into his own sturdy 
athletic likeness, with the curls of their 
rough foreheads unfrizzed and unpow- 
dered—and his cows and heifers, they 
were not disfigured with millinery and 
trumpery. And then there were such 
domestic habits—such anxious parental 
feelings —such hoarding up pretty 
money, and monies of all kinds—such 
wholesome dread of expensive show 
and waste—even Thelluson on Change, 
with a pen in his ear, and men worth 
a hundred thousand pounds, afraid of 
setting up a carriage before retiring, 
lest their credit should be doubted. 
But now all is show and unthriftiness, 
wearing Sunday coats every day (hor- 
ribile dictu) ; and what is odder still, 
the nation seems to be peopled with 
carriages instead of men; and horses 
(as we are told) talk of petitioning for 
Emancipation. 

We have been led into this badinage 
by the animating sight of the work be- 
fore us. To those who have sons to 
bring up to the learned professions, it 
is as useful as a compass to a mariner. 
It comprises the most valuable infor- 
mation for the best of human beings, 
good and kind parents, who imitate 
their Creator by studying the best pos- 
sible means of providing for their chil- 
dren. 

We need not say more. The title 
fully explains the contents. 


Sermons, Lectures, and occasional Discourses. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. Minis- 
ter of the National Scotch Church, Regent 
Square. 3 vols. 8vo. 

THE sun may give light, and a 
candle. may give light, but the latter 
will never be the medium of great mi- 
croscopical discoveries. Genius has a 
solar character; and though invidious- 
ness. may make fires of straw and 
stubble, to obscure the atmosphere 
with smoke, and blast the luminous 
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display, it is no other than artificial 
obscuration, useless contamination of 
light and air. In certain weighty 
points of doctrine, we do not agree 
with Mr. Irving, nor do we with 
Massillon or Saurin; but we solemnly 
believe that, although their doctrine 
be not achromatic, they are grand 
astronomical instruments, not retorts 
and crucibles for distilling Christianity 
into Christian quack medicines, and 
Christian cosmetics. 

But Mr. Irving is, in cathedra, John 
the Baptist preaching in the Wilder- 
ness. Kind and benevolent, as we 
are sure must be his natural disposi- 
tion, and soft and charitable as must 
be his motives and actions, his theore- 
tical Christianity is not, in our judg- 
ment, that of the meek and amiable 
Jesus, but of the stern and tyrannical 
Calvin. 

According to the Genevese harsh- 
ness of the Scottish Church*, it is 
professionally obligatory on Mr. Irving 
to assimilate the Deity to a volcano, 
the Saviour to a magician, who pro- 
fesses to charm away its baneful vio- 
lence, and mankind to a generation of 
vipers, swelling with poison. Con- 
sistently with his school of divinity, 
Mr. Irving concentrates the powerful 
rays of his splendid talents, in exhibi- 
tions of man, finely Hogarthian, butun- 
true and unphilosophical. His worthy 
intention is simply to abstract and spi- 
ritualize, but he forgets that even the 
perfect Platonic character, delineated 
in the Kempis Imitatio Christi, is one 
of pureselfish individuation, not adapted 
to social duties, natural affection, and 
gregarious impulse. 

If it was intended that Christianity 
should be conformed toa state of sense 
as well as reason, and that population 
should augment, it is impossible that 
mere passionless purity could be in the 
contemplation of Providence. An ex- 
aggeration of the doctrine of original 
sin has led to such a visionary refine- 
ment. ‘* Our passions (says Mr. 
Malthus) are the main sources of virtue 
and happiness.” The passions (adds 
Warburton) were given to excite our 
activity in the pursuit of good; and it 
is observed by a modern clever author 
(though we by no means assent to the 
general tenor of his doctrines), that 
when man sins, he sins from the in- 
fluence, but at the same time abuse of 





* See Lawson’s Life of Laud. 
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some principle given to him for his 
happiness, and essential to it; for all 
the passions and propensities which he 
possesses, naturally have a tendency to 
promote his welfare, the pleasure of 
existence, and the —— of the 
whole human race. So far indeed are 
the primitive principles from which 
man sins, a depravement of his nature, 
that they constitute its excellence. 
There is neither turpitude in the pos- 
session, nor crime in the indulgence of 
a proper impulse of them. It is in the 
excess only of their influence, that de- 
pravity consists*. If this be not true, 
God is the author of evil. Besides, if 
it be supposed that our first parents 
were created without the feelings and 
dispositions which now cause their de- 
scendants to offend, it must also be 
supposed that they were to occupy the 
world alone; that they were without 
the principle of increase; for this 
principle, more than all the other hu- 
man passions together, is the stimulus 
to wickedness in the present race of man- 
kindf. Furthermore, Divines agree 
that original sin implies a prepon- 
derance of the animal over the intellec- 
tual nature, not a new creation of the 
passions at the Fall. So much for the 
passions ; now for the arts and luxuries 
which constitute civilization. God 
commanded man to “ increase and 
multiply.” To this the arts are instru- 
mental, for Gibbon} says, ‘* With 
the improvement of arts, the human 
species is visibly multiplied ;” and as 
to luxuries, the same Philosopher says, 
*¢ Refinements, under the odious name 
of luxury, have been severely arraigned 
by the moralists of every age; and it 
might be more conducive to the virtue, 
as well as happiness of mankind, if all 
possessed the necessaries, and none the 
superfluities of life. But in the present 
imperfect condition of society, luxury, 
though it may proceed from vice or 
folly, seems to be the only means which 
can correct the unequal! distribution of 
property. The diligent mechanic, and 
the skilful artist, who have obtained 
no share in the division of the earth, 
receive a voluntary tax from the pos- 
sessors of land; and the latter are 
prompted by a sense of interest, to im- 
prove those estates, with whose pro- 
duce they may purchase additional 





* Inquiry into the true Faith, 303. 
tT Id. 307. 
~ Vol. i. p. 68, ed, 8vo. 
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pleasures *.” Such are the operations 
and institutions of Providence(of which 
philosophers are the priests, under cer- 
tain qualifications), as proved by His- 
tory; and as the passions, arts, or 
luxuries, which are brought into action 
by such operations or institutions, can- 
not be controuled, we think that asce- 
tical systems are unnatural, and that, 
philosophically speaking, conduct can- 
not be etherealized above morals and 
temperance; and if such a result were 
possible, that it would be inimical to 
the social duties. Indeed, all monastic 
and ascetical systems imply some to be 
lazy masters at the cost of others, being 
brutal drudges, to provide the former 
with the means of subsistence. We 
speak thus, because Mr. Irving sees no 
green fields in life—all is dreary desert, 
and all is cruel. Not a solitary passage 
have we seen in these powerful dis- 
plays of genius and eloquence, which 
allows to mankind a single virtue, 
founded on civil duty, or affection, or 
patriotism, or industry, or honour, or 
moral character, or good nature, or 
any thing else relative to our well 
being and happiness in ¢his world. 
All virtue is limited to an ascetical 
and (as we think) impracticable spiri- 
tuality. Providence, by giving us 
bodies (for certainly they were not 
given to be instruments of torture), 
disqualified us from such aérial preten- 
sions, and by inducing diseases as 
punishments of excess, and misfortunes 
as punishments of folly, has taught us 
that our duty is to be good and wise, 
as well as pious. 

We have spoken thus, because, 
through the whole of these fine Ser- 
mons, there runs a bitter spirit which 
such a man as Mr. Irving would never 
have adopted, if he had not deemed it 
professional duty. But we have been 
accustomed to judge of men and things 
by history and philosophy (sciences in 
which his own wise and gallant coun- 
trymen have especially instructed us), 
and if the laws of Providence and those 
of the Bible apparently vary, we think 
that the latter is misinterpreted. At 
the same time, it is to be admitted 
that a state of high civilization, and 
consequent luxury, is unfavourable to 
sufficient spirituality and abstraction ; 
and that superabundant population 
causes men to do any thing to obtain 
a livelihood ; and injudicious misma- 





* Inquiry into the true Faith, vol. i. p- 68. 
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nagement of the poor laws, “- -* 
of character in the indigent. e 
know that we are treading upon burn- 
ing embers, by thus opposing specula- 
tion, and appealing to reason, philoso- 

hy, and circumstances ; but project 
is not history, nor does theory avail 
against experience. We are not of 
opinion that exacerbation will have 
any other effect, in general, than de- 
fiance, unless a worldly interest (sorry 
we are to say it) is attacked. We 
think so from the high reason in Bp. 
Sherlock’s Sermon upon ‘* Let not 
your good be evil spoken of.” (Rom. 
xiv. 16.) Nevertheless, there is excel- 
lent forensic and parliamentary repri- 
mand (as to paar ws manner) in Mr. 
Irving’s castigations of the dangerous 
presumption, ‘‘ Let us sin that grace 
may abound” (i. 49) ; of Unitarianism, 
as moulding Deity according to its own 
superficial conceptions (i. 105); of 
Evangelism, as discouraging theologi- 
cal research, and fostering latitudina- 
rian indifference (i. 136); of irreve- 
rence towards superiors, and radicalism 
in politics (ii. 747); of Bible-pride, 
rejecting authority and ministerial in- 
struction (ii. 434); of self-interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, ‘‘as if a man could 
learn his letters without being taught 
them, or a trade, by merely having the 
tools laid before him” (ii. 445); of 
the brutal sensuality of labourers and 
mechanics (iii. 1056); and of idolatry 
of the Bible, ‘* whereas it was never 
intended that a book should of itself 
convert the world, else no more than 
a book would have been given ; and it 
never hath happened that the Bible 
itself hath wrought any great reforma- 
tion in the church.” ili. 1241. 

Flogging is a most essential part of 
Mr. Irving’s school-discipline ; and we 
should tremble at being flogged by 
him, though we think, from sulky ob- 
stinacy, that argument and reason 
would be more efficacious. But on 
this head we have said enough; and 
shall conclude with the following trite, 
beautiful, and masterly illustration of 
the blessed effects of piety. 


*¢ The atmosphere is not more necessary 
to the vegetation of a plant, than devotion 
is to the growth of those virtues within the 
soul, which go to form the ‘ soil of a good 
and honest heart,’ whereof we now treat. 
And very much the same uses which the at- 
mosphere serveth to the growth of plants, 
doth devotion serve to the growth of all 
good fruits in the soul. For the plant, by 
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having its roots in the earth, doth jn lick- 

ing up the moisture inhale from the earth a 

certain substance, which it is as necessary 

for it to cast off, as it is for animals to cast 

out through the draughts, the refuse, and 

dregs of what they eat and drink. All life 

which is supported upon the earth imbibe 

a vile intermixture of things, which life 

must separate and discharge out of the sys- 

tem, otherwise it will soon sicken and die. 

Now behold you the use of the atmosphere 

to the plants, which in the season of the 

night do give out from their leaves that 
noxious substance which they have sepa- 

rated from the nourishment ; and this is the 
reason why we may not without risk sleep 
beside plants in the night season. Thus 
they purge themselves by their commerce 
with the air of heaven, from that feculency 
which they draw up from their intercourse 
with the ground. Even so doth man by de- 
votion cleanse off the impurities which his 
spirit deriveth from the business and com- 
merce of worldly life; for, brethren, there 
is a baseness and wickedness in all human 
associations, a mixture, to say the best of 
it, in all human occupations, which clouds 
and sickens the spirit of a man, damps all 
its ardours, extinguishes all its holy aspira- 
ions, and in time drowns its spiritual life 
utterly; unless from time to time we do, by 
confessions and meditations and prayers unto 
God, and acts of lively faith upon the blood 
of Christ, purge and cleanse our conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God.... 
And observe alsa the exactness of the em- 
blem, of the growth of plants, with relation 
to the growth of the spirit. When the plant 
hath thus cleansed itself, in the season of 
the night, from the foul substance which it 
takes in with its nourishment by the roots, 
then when the Sun ariseth, it is ready for 
holding a higher and more vital communion 
with the air of heaven. For now every leaf 
is diligently occupied inhaling the pure air 
of life, the oxygen or vital part of the air, 
by which all healthy and vigorous and joy- 
ful life is supported. This is the breathing 
of the plant, whence it hath the quickening 
life, which enables it to draw nourishment 
from the moisture of the earth, as well as 
the power to purge off the unwholesome and 
deadly matter which it hath gathered from 
the earth; and such, in the higher region of 
devotion, is the communion with the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, which we hold in 
prayer.” ii, 769, 770. 


——- 


Remarks on the ** St. Cuthbert” of the Rev. 
James Raine, M. A. Sc. &e. Svo. pp. 68. 


Mr. RAINE (as. we have recently 
shown in a Review of his work,) has 
given an elaborate account of the 
phenomena which accompanied the 
exhumation of the body (as presumed) 
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of St. Cuthbert at Durham. In the 
course of his work he has made various 
reflections on the pious frauds.and im- 
postures of the monks, and by so doing, 
has roused the anger of some Catholics, 
who have in consequence published 
this pamphlet, which we have heard 
attributed to Dr. Lingard. The gist 
of it is to show, that Mr. Raine did 
not find the real body of St. Cuthbert, 
which still lies interred in a part of the 
church, known only to certain modern 
Benedictines. Of this secret the fol- 
lowing explanation. is given: 

“© According to the tradition which has 
descended to them, [the said Benedictines, | 
the body of St. Cuthbert was buried uader 
the shrine in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
was taken up again during the reign of 
Queen Mary; that the Catholic clergy, pre- 
viously to their expulsion under Queen 
Elizabeth, buried many things, which they 
esteemed sacred, in the vault under the 
place where the shrine had stood, but for 
greater security, deposited the Saint's body 
tna vault in a different part of the church ; 
and that the secret was communicated to the 
restorers of the English Benedictine congre- 
gation by some of those who had actually 
been employed in this removal. The spot 
itself is distinctly marked in a plan of the 
cathedral, which they keep, but that spot 
they are under an oath of secrecy not to 
disclose.” p. 59. 

Now a question of fact cannot be 
determined without experiment ; and, 
as the secret interment is said to have 
been made in a vault, and vaults in 
cathedrals are, we presume, accessible, 
perhaps, without sacrilegious and irre- 
verent disturbance of the remains of 
the dead, vindication of Mr. Raine 
may be easy. As to ourselves we are 
satisfied that Mr. Raine has made out 
acase not to be disputed, except by 
physical contradiction, and we are 
sure that the accompaniments found by 
him, are of the age of St. Cuthbert— 
unquestionably Anglo-Saxon. 

There is great ingenuity and equal 
sophistry in this pamphlet; but we 
Protestants are not so ignorant, as Ca- 
tholics presume, as to take brass for 
gold. Tor instance, in p. 41, we find 
the following passage : 

‘¢ Mr. Raine has added a note respecting 
Harpsfield and Fox. Certainly he cannot 
mean fo degrade the credit of Harpsfield toa 
level with that of the Martyrologist.” 

Now, whoever has read Bishop 
Jewel’s Reply to Harding, &c. &c., 
will fiud, that Harpsficld was an ab- 
stracted convicted liar, and that his 
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name is perfectly infamous ; while Fox 
was only occasionally a misinformed 
man. Of the political ingenuity of the 
Catholics, recent circumstances give a 
proud attestation; and we shall be 
much mistaken, if a most bitter and 
crafty defamation of the Established 
Clergy does not immediately follow the 
concessions granted. 





Spanheim’s Ecclesiastical Annals, with Notes, 
&c., by the Rev. G. Wright. 8vo. pp. 
168. 

IN Ecclesiastical History, we take 
no pleasure. What ought from the 
subject to promote only good turns out 
bad ; what ought to bear wheat, pro- 
duces only tares. What is the cause? 
Men in agricultural processes consult 
their necessities by taking care that 
their wheat crops do not fail; but in 
ecclesiastical matters virtue-does not 
gratify ambition, which can never 
thrive by good arts; and ambition has 
its classifications and grades, from the 
lowest to the highest rank of life; and 
where religion is made the ladder of 
promotion, it is often mistaken for 
that of Jacob, not a real, but a dream- 
ing one; and those who ascend such 
Jadders are very subject to vertigo, and 
fall off before they reach the top. 
These perpetual falls form the disagree- 
able materials of Ecclesiastical History. 

Moreover, one remarkable provi- 
dential fact ensues in verification of 
Scripture, and St. Peter’s instruction, 
“*Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge,” viz., that without 
the two last adjuncts no religious im- 
provement follows. Our Divine phy- 
sician never made his prescriptions of 
only one ingredient, nor did he intend 
that the chemist should set up for the 
doctor, or his pharmacopeeia be formed 
out of theory, by charlatans. 

If, in Swift’s mode of speaking, we 
had no rogues or fools, Ecclesiastical 
History would consist only of the suc- 


_ cessive efforts of philanthropists to do 


good, and would show the real truth, 
that knowledge has furnished all the 
mechanical machinery which has deve- 
loped in action the great excellence of 
Christianity. Freestone will never 
bear a polish, but marble may; nor 
can a rope be made of sand, or a house 
of cards. There is a previous necessity 
for what Scripture calls a ‘* fullness of 
time,” modes of living and form of 
government; upon principles of civili- 
zation ; a horse before the cart, or else 
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the proposed Christianization is mere 
empiricism. Men who obtain their 
support as hunters or savages cannot be 
Christians; and no facts are better 
known than that the “ fullness of 
time,” implied a sufficient state of 
civilization for the promulgation of 
Christianity ; that Popery grew out of 
barbarism, and Mahometanism out of 
Sectarianism, and Protestantism out 
of the revival of learning. The horrors 
of Ecclesiastical History proceed from 
nothing else than the ambition or folly 
of individuals endeavouring to make 
proselytes—to become themselves gods, 
and their followers idolators. 

It isa general misfortune, that we 
cannot find out right roads, without 
being informed of wrong ones; that 
we cannot become fish, which escape 
baits and books, without knowing 
that there are such things. It is phy- 
sically impossible for man to be with- 
out the fear of God, or the instinct of 
immortality, or the erroneous con- 
ception of what he does not understand. 
All these inevitable circumstances are 
excellent materials for speculation to 
improve upon, as darkness is for ghost 
stories ; but after all it is only Art 
misrepresenting Truth, Nature, and 
Providence. Providence will be al- 
ways found to go hand in hand with 
Revelation, and History will here pre- 
sent no mutation. Excess has been 
ever followed by disease, and folly by 
adversity. Temperance and prudence 
are therefore as distinctly marked by 
Providence as by Scripture, and all the 
moral laws come under one or the 
other of these duties of temperance 
or prudence. As to revelation, a man 
is as little vindicated in putting his 
own arbitrary interpretations upon it, 
as he is in constructing according to 
his wishes the will of a testator or the 
spirit of a statute. However, the aber- 
rations which form the chief materials 
of ecclesiastical history are of a similar 
character ; and the Devil tried to be- 
come God, with just as much ration- 
ality as thousands have built castles in 
the air upon the Bible which they 
profess to understand by intuition, 
without any compunction or reflection 
upon the. wickedness of adding to, 
diminishing, or corrupting the sole 
standard of weights and measures in 
piety and morals. 

OfSpanheim’s Ecclesiastical Annals, 
a most copious, elaborate, and useful 
compendium, commendation is as un- 
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necessary, as it would be of the utility 
of speech or memory. By a homely, 
though not degrading similitude, we 
may call it an ** Almanack of Eccle- 
siastical History,” and it is just as use- 
ful to theologians, as tables are to 
merchants—great savings of time and 
trouble. Mr. Wright is an editor, 
who walks passibus aquis; and with 
such a Castor as Spanheim, it is no 
sinall merit to become a Pollux. 

We know so little of the Antedilu- 
vians, that we shall take our extract 
from the account of them, in p. 109. 


*¢ On the impiety of Cain’s descendants, 
and the corruption of the Church, the Scrip- 
tures speak decisively. See Moses, Christ, 
Paul, _ seal &e. And although doctrinal 
impicty is not so pointedly censured as im- 
morality, yet both are frequently condemned, 
and may be comprehended under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. Want of faith, of which sin Cain 
himself was an instance. (Gen. iv. 5; 
Heb. xi. 4.) 

2. Fratricide, a principal cause of the 
wickedness that ensued. 

3. A depravation of doctrine (Jude xiv. 2, 
Pet. ii. 5), a neglect of the promise respect- 
ing the seed that should bruise the serpent’s 
head ; the perversion of sacrifices from the 
end designed ; the denial of the Providence 
and judgment of God, and of the immorta- 
lity of the soul. 

4. The worship of idols, alluded to by 
Moses, Gen. iv. 26, vi. 5, Josephus, and 
the orientals. 

Many learned men admit that idolatry 
prevailed before the flood. But it is uncer- 
tain whether it was the worship of the stars, 
of heroes, or of demons, and angeis. 

5. Profligacy of life, tyranny in govern- 
ment, polygamy in wedlock (Gen. iv. 19), 
sensuality, drunkenness, and adultery. At 
length the children of Seth, ‘the sons of 
God,’* united with the wicked descendants 
of Cain ft (Gen. vi. 4), and the wickedness 
became universal. 

IV. The time allowed for the repentance 
of the old world was about 120 years (Gen. 
vi. 3). Noah, during that period (1 Pet. 
iii. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 5), continued to warn and 
preach to the inhabitants, and was then 
commanded to build the ark, for which a 
sufficient time was allowed him. His faith 
and ready obedience deserve notice. The 
structure of the ark is an object of wonder. 
Its material was Gopher or cypress wood. Its 
size was prodigious, being 300 common cus 
bits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in 
height; and was capable of carrying a burden 
of 42,413 tons. It had three stories, and 
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these were again subdivided into separate 
apartments for beasts, birds, &e. It had 
also many conveniences for light, breathing, 
food, &c. 

The animals entered into it by a divine 
impulse; those that were clean, i.e. fit for 
eating or sacrifice, in seven couples; the 
others, two of every sort.” 

Thus the ark was in fact a floating 
island ; and the inundation in a state 
of perfect calm. 
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Fifty Lyrical Ballads. By Thomas Haynes 
Bayly. 4to. 


ALL these pieces have been pub- 
lished with music, and many of them 
have become universal favourites. This 
collection is not intended for sale, but 
has been printed at Bath for distribu- 
tion among the author’s noble and 
private friends. There is much bean- 
tiful poetry and pretty sentiment in 
these lyrics, but some of them want 
strength and brilliancy. That amia- 
ble and talented poet, Lisle Bowles, 
has remarked, in one of his later works, 
that ‘epithets, generally painting to 
the eye, destroy the sentiment of the 
melody addressed to the car ;’” and has 
noticed how little this is regarded, par- 
ticularly by those, with one masterly 
exception (Thomas Moore), who write 
songs “expressly” for music. Mr. 
Bayly may be ranked among the excep- 
tions ; but no comparison can be insti- 
tuted between the pleasant, gentcel 
paces of his Pegasus, and the striking, 
vivid, and noble ones of the Bard of 
Erin. The songs “Oh am I not a 
lover still,” ** The Bridemaid,” ‘* Hand 
in Hand, Love,” ‘‘The faded Love- 
knot,” and one or two others, are of 
a very superior description, and inte- 
rest us by the depth of feeling, the de- 
licacy of the sentiment, and the beau- 
tiful simplicity of the imagery and the 
language. Among these songs we re- 
cognize some which are incessantly 
rung into our ears at every concert and 
in every street, which cannot but please 
and delight, when sung with feeling 
and taste, but which disgust when at- 
tempted by every tyro in music. ‘Oh 
no we never mention her,” so charm- 
ingly executed by Miss Love; “ Fly 
away, pretty Moth,” ‘I'd be a Butter- 
fly,” and its answer, ‘‘ Be a Butterfly 
then,” which in our opinion is the best 
written of the two, have reputations 
that it is difficult to shake, and which 
they deserve. Soine of the playful hu- 
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mourous pieces have merit, and display 
an inclination for punning to some ex- 
tent. The oar are, ** My wife is 
very musical,” ‘* Lord Harry has writ- 
ten a Novel,” ** The Men are all club- 
bing together,” “‘ My Husband means 
extremely well,’’ &c. 

We shall conclude our notice of Mr. 
Bayly’s songs, which have given us sa- 
tisfection and delight both in the clo- 
set and the drawing-room, to say no- 
thing of the theatres, &c. by quoting 
one piece, which combines the playful 
and the serious : 


** Benedicite Daughter. 

The lady abbess was gone to her rest, 

And the nuns in their cells were sleeping, 
Save one who sick of so dull a nest, 

Was over the battlement peeping ; 
And under the convent wall she spied, 

A boat on the dimpling water, 
And in it a youth who fondly cried, 

‘Come down—Benedicite Daughter !’ 


She threw him one end of a silken thread, 
And she kept fast hold of the other, 
© Be silent—be silent,’ she trembling said, 
€ Or you'll wake our lady mother !’ 
She drew up a ladder of ropes, and soon 
The youth in his stout arms caught her; 
© Away!’ he cried, ‘by the light of the 
oon, 
Away! Benedicite Daughter.’ 
The lady abbess awoke—and she heard 
A voice at the midnight hour; 
She counted her brood, and missing a bird, 
She sought it in hall and tower: 
The ladder she spied—and down it she 
hied— 
But she tumbled into the water ! 
The boat sail’d off, and the lovers cried, 
© Farewell! Benedicite Daughter!’” 


eee 


Missionary Journal of the Rev. Joseph 
Wolff, Missionary to the Jews. Vol. 11. 
8vo. pp. 363. 


MR. WOLFF’s Journal resembles 
the North-west Passage explorations, 
It shows the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of the object sought; difficulties 
here growing out of debasement of 
character. Unphilosophical enthasi- 
asts, however, as such, idolatrise trou- 
ble: likedogs, bones are as much food 
for them as flesh; and maugre all 
physical obstacles, Mr. Wolff and his 
coadjutors have sown seed and turned 
out cattle for breeding, in an Esqui- 
maux desart of snow ; but how is any 
other than nominal Christianity to be 
reconciled with Oriental habits, such, 
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for instance, as polygamy, assassination, 
rapine, and other notorious vices? The 
Propagandists have, for a long series 
of years, established missions in Asia : 
but has the result been attended with 
any other success than the conversion 
of a few insulated individuals, at the 
very best —_ of star-light instead of 
day-light? We think that all this 
implies no more than erroneous navi- 
gation. The horrid governments and 
customs of the East prevent the eleva- 
tion of mind and sentiment essential 
to civilization; and as to the Jews, 
the oppression of them is so shocking, 
their manners so disgusting, and their 
roguery and meanness so appalling, 
(see pp. 33—37, &c. &c.) yet ac- 
companied with such stubborn pre- 
judices, that very few conversions can 
= deemed sincere, or, if sincere, effi- 
cient as to the production of a charac- 
ter befitting Christians. We think, 
therefore, that the first step is, to pre- 
pare the manners of the people for the 
exemplification of Christianity, before 
it is worth while to expend money 
and labour in making converts, whose 
opinions may be those of angels, and 
whose actions may be those of devils. 
It is, nevertheless, but mere justice to 
Mr. Wolff to state, that he is urgent 
for establishing schools, and previously 
civilizing and cultivating the Jews, 
(p. 272, seq.) Persia seems the most 
favourable soil; and it is an opinion 
of our author (p. i.), “* that the ap- 
pearance of our Lord will take place 
either in Persia or in China.” 

We must, however, refer to the 
book itself, for a variety of very cu- 
rious ideas entertained by the Orien- 
tals: so barbarous are they, that Dra- 
idesses exist at the present day in the 
Caucasus. There are tribes 


*s Who have no priest, properly so called : 
a woman, who has acquired the character 
of great sanctity, or holding communica- 
tions with the inhabitants of the other 
world, is consulted by people suffering un- 
der distress, sickness, or any loss; there 
are particular streams, vallies, and groves, 
that are held sacred, in which festivities are 
performed with the greatest secrecy. Here 
they offer sacrifices, but their great jealousy 
in preventing people from. witnessing their 
rites, has hitherto prevented them from 
having positive information.” p. 193. 


Mr. Wolff reprobates conversion 
of Jews to Christianity by means of 
bribery, for he says, 


‘*A Jew who leaves his religion on ac- 
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count of worldly prosperity, will become a 
more bitter enemy to Christianity than any 
Jew ever was, who sincerely adheres to the 
religion of his forefathers ; for such a money 
proselyte was disappointed, he sought riches 
and found none.” p. 231. 


We cannot, however, pretend to go 
into the numberless strange ideas and 
manners noticed in this book, or even 
a small portion of them, because we 
have a long account to give of Prince 
Hohenlohe, the wonder-working saint; 
and we disregard the length of the ex- 
tract, because we think it likely to 
interest our readers. 

‘¢ When I was at Vienna in the year 
1814, I made the acquaintance of Prince 
Alexander Hohenlohe, in the house of 
Pater Clemens Hoffbaver, Vicar General of 
the Order of Alphonsius Maria Lignori. 
Prince Alexander Hohenlohe speaks like a 
saint; and it must not be forgotten to 
be mentioned, that Prince Alexander Ho- 
henlohe introduced himself to Hoffbaver, 
and to Fredrick Schlegel, as Canon of 
Olmiiz. He called frequently on Pater 
Hoffbaver, and spoke with him about the 
corruption and decay of the Austrian clergy, 
of his freely proclaiming the truth to the 
Princes assembled in the Congress at Vi- 
enna, and of his frequent visits to the 
hospitals of the sick persons. One day we 
called on Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, and 
found him drunk; he manifested then his 
true sentiments against the Pope of Rome ; 
towards him he affected great attachment, 
when he spake with the great champions of 
Popery; but on that day he spake not only 
with the greatest bitterness against the Pope 
of Rome, but even against the divine doc- 
trines of the Gospel; and beside this, con- 
versed with a lasciviousness, which I could 
not mention here with propriety. Hoff- 
baver confessed candidly, that he had al- 
ready found him out to be an atrocious liar. 
Madame Dorothea Schlegel said to me, that 
he is already a man of very bad reputation 
in Vienna. Prince Alexander Hohenlohe 
is a liar, for he is not Canon of Olmitz: he 
was proposed to the Emperor, but the 
Emperor rejected him at once. The Prince 
Archbishop of Vienna said to me, ‘I am 
exceedingly sorry that you have made the 
acquaintance of Prince Hohenlohe: that 
man was one day with me for one hour and 
a half, and during the whole time I knew 
that every word he spoke was a lie, and 
1 looked at him with astonishment, that 
a man should not be able to speak one word 
of truth for one hour and a half. He said 
to me, among other lies, that he had left 
the seminary of Tyrnau, on account of the 
heretical doctrines which are proclaimed 
there; but he was expelled on account of 
his bad customs and immorality.’” pp. 
174—176. 
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Our readers will, we think, have 
had already disgusting details of this 
impostor, sufficient to excuse our ab- 
breviation of the remaining criminali- 
ties alleged. One time he professes 
to preach extemporaneously from the 
Bible, but actually does so verbatim 
from a published sermon. He visited 
the sick in hospitals, and the malefac- 
tors in prison ; and from so doing Mr. 
Wolff thought him an altered man, 
but found him the next day drunk, 
and boasting of his debauchery and 
adultery. He opened - letters of Mr. 
Wolff which fell into his hands, he 
pocketed a collection made for a new 
Church at Zurich, stole communion 
plate, and published Latin poems, &c. 


_as his.own, though he was incapable 


of writing Latin at all (pp. 176—179), 
but such was his impudence, that he 
made no secret of the plagiarism or 
any other crime. The only apology 
made in favour of this man, is that 
which might be made for Judas him- 
self, that of Baron Penkler (p. 175), 
viz. ** that Hohenlohe is a man of in- 
consistent conduct, but has sometimes 
moments of pious enthusiasm!” And 
this pious enthusiasm is apologetick : 
the Devil quoting Scripture is not 
blasphemous, but symbolic of virtue. 
That such a man, convicted of such 
crimes. should be permitted to mount 
a pulpit at all, shows what religion is 
upon the Continent; it shows, that 
the Tartuffe of Moliere, and the Dr. 
Cantwell of our own comedy, brave 
all obstacles, and that even a bottle 
conjuror (for so his miraculous decep- 
tions entitle Prince Hohenlohe to be 
justly denominated,) can acquire the 
reputation of a saint and apostle. Let 
a man be an exemplary character, a 
meek, amiable, educated man, a man 
** who walks humbly with his God,” 
aman who moulds every feeling, and 
conducts every action according to the 
holy doctrine vf his Saviour, such a 
man is NOBODY,—the ALL IN ALL is 
a fellow of legerdemain,—an itinerant 
Thaumaturgist, of blasted character. 


The Last of the Plantagenets: an Historical 
Romance, illustrating some of the Public 
Events, and Domestic and Ecclesiastical 
Manners, of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. 8vo, pp. 464. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


THE last legitimate male Planta- 
genet was Edward of Clarence, Earl 


of Warwick, beheaded by Henry the 
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Seventh in 1499; the last legitimate 
Plantagenet by birth, his sister Mar- 
garet, Countess of Salisbury, beheaded 
by Henry the Eighth in 1541; and 
the last of the name that occurs in 
history, Arthur Viscount Lisle, a na- 
tural son of King Edward the Fourth, 
who also died in 1541. 

But, by the parish register of East- 
well in Kent, it is found that there 
was a Plantagenet who survived till 
1550. ‘* Richard Plantagenet was 
buryed the 22th daye of Desember,” 
in that year. There seems no reason 
to dispute the current opinion that he 
was a natural son of King Richard the 
Third ; and the other circumstances of 
his history handed down by tradition, 
are not inconsistent with possibilities. 
The interesting particulars were re- 
lated by Heneage Earl of Winchelsea 
(the lord of Easiwell), to Dr. Thomas 
Brett, in the year 1720; were by him 
communicated in a letter to Dr. War- 
ren, President of Trinity Hall, in 1733; 
and were first printed in Peck’s “ De- 
siderata Curiosa.” They will be found 
extracted in our volume for 1767, p. 
344 (and a confirmation from the then 
Rector of Eastwell, in p. 408), and 
now form the foundation of the present 
Romance. 

It is an uncommonly well-sustained 
story, treading as closely as possible in 
the footsteps of history, with respect 
to chronology and public events; and 
the fictitious parts, supplied for the 
developement of the hero’s personal 
adventures, made subservient to the 
introduction of the leading topics of 
interest in the zra which it embraces 
—such as the state of the monasteries 
and their schools, the persecutions of 
the Jews, the illumination of MSS., 
the London festival of ‘*‘ The March 
of the City Watch,” the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth of York, the mili- 
tary expeditions to the Continent, the 
Court of Margaret Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, the building of Henry the Se- 
venth’s chapel, the Pilgrimages to Can- 
terbury and Walsingham, the con- 
temporary Voyages of Discovery, and 
the Reformation—in treating of all 
which subjects the truth has been in- 
vestigated with a most laudible curio- 
sity, and is imparted in a most agreeable 
and instructive manner. 

This is not one of those numerous 
soi-disant “historical’’ novels, in which 
early characters are introduced, trans- 
ENT. Mac. April, 1829. 
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of the Plantagenets. 


formed into moderns in all but name, 
acting from modern motives, and ac- 
cording to modern habits; nor is it 
one of those clumsy compilations in 
which some fragments of ancient lore 
are ostentatiously exhibited with dull 

rolixity and blundering anachronism ; 
But it is a consistent, harmonious pro- 
duction, evincing intimate knowledge 
with nearly every known means of 
judging of the Tudor age, delightfully 
connected, and bearing a strong simi- 
litude to truth. We are presented not 
only with the manners and all the pa- 
raphernalia of our ancestors, but their 
own sentiments, prejudices, and super- 
stitions, by which only is it consisteat 
with justice, or with truth, to judge of 
their actions. The author has even 
employed what it is perhaps still more 
dificult to adopt with precision, the 
narrative style of contemporary writers, 
in which Richard Plantagenet is made 
to relate his own story. it is preserved 
with close fidelity, and perhaps more 
happily than in any preceding attempt. 
In the set speeches (where the elo- 
quent and pathetic unavoidably offer 
strong temptation), some words and 
phrases might perhaps be pointed out 
more characteristic of modern fiction 
than ancient reality; but the descrip- 
tive parts appear to us to approach 
nearly to perfection. As a specimen, 
may be quoted the picture of King 
Richard’s tent and occupations on the 
night before the fatal field of Bosworth: 


«¢ With much careful attention the King 
then took up his letters and re-perused 
them; but their contents seemed greatly to 
= or to disturb him. He often wrote 

astily, and to me appeared to be designing 
of a draught, which I deemed to be a map 
of the battle-field, and the order of his 
armament. Sometimes also he rose and 
silently paced the tent with his arms crossed, 
and then walked forth to mark if his soldiers 
were watchful, and to issue divers com- 
mands unto his leaders. Yet were not his 
guards all vigilant; for in that night there 
was treachery in his camp, since Sir Simon 
Digby came thither as a spy, though at 
hazard of his life, and carried word thence 
unto Harry Tudor, how the King was making 
him ready for battle. After this visitation 
of his camp, Richard anon returned, and 
seated him at the table again, erasing his 
former scription, and ee it were some 
newer and fairer copy. Thus was he oc- 
cupied, perchance, for more than an hour’s 
space; during which time I did intently 


watch his motions, or marked the pavilion 
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and its furniture, and rich hangings of 
divers-coloured tapestry, and the bright 
polish of his embossed steel armour, with 
the other harness which was to fit him for 
the approaching fight. The King, however, 
appeared not to note my presence, being as 
it were overwhelmed with the anxieties of 
royalty, and the leading of a host on the 
eve of battle; but to me his every look 
and motion was matter of wonder or con- 
cernment, being the first of human creatures 
whom I had ever known as kindred, as well 
as the Sovereign of the realm.” 

King Richard tells his son that he is 
legitimate, but that the marriage of 
which he was the offspring was clan- 
destine. We must remark that this 
is extremely improbable, although it 
may heighten the dramatic effect, and 
afford a plea for the ambitious dreams 
which our hero indulges at one period 
of his early life. The memorable in- 
terview before the battle of Bosworth, 
is the first in which ‘‘ the last of the 
Plantagenets” gains any information 
of his origin; but of the real Richard 
Plantagenet a circumstance is recorded 
from which it may be inferred that he 
was acknowledged by his father at the 
beginning of his reign, since he was 
knighted at York on Richard’s Corg- 
nation. This circumstance is not no- 
ticed by our author, even in his preface, 
but mention of it will be found in 
Drake's History of York, p.117. The 
existence of one natural son of King 
Richard the Third, is indubitable; 
there is a document in Rymer, by 
which he appointed ‘* John of Glou- 
cester, our beloved Bastard,’’ to the 
Captaincy of Calais. ‘This our author 
has properly noticed in his preface ; 
but we are surprised that ‘ the last of 
the Plantagenets” does not once in his 
narrative allude to his brother John. 
Nor do we think the co-existence of 
the Earl of Warwick (a nearer heir to 
the throne, even if Richard had been 
legitimate,) is sufficiently regarded. 
« The last of the Plantagenets” is not 
at all brought in contact with him; 
although his death is briefly noticed 
(p. 336). With the Lady Bride Plan- 
tagenet, the cloistered daughter of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, we are made well ac- 
quainted, and she may be called the 
heroine of the tale. In her dying scene 
there is great pathetic beauty. She is 
the Prioress of Dartford (where history 
says she was a nun) ; but has been in- 
duced to peruse the translated Scrip- 
tures of Wickliffe, and we cannot resist 
extracting a passage of her parting ad- 


Revisw.—The Nautilus. 





[April, 


dress, as conceived in the spirit of truly 
poetical sublimity : 


‘¢ Thou hast well said, Plantagenet ; it is 
indeed a solemn hour with me, seeing that I 
am standing between life and death; and, 
like him who stood upon the top of Pisgah, 
overlooking both the wilderness of this 
world and much of the glorious Canaan to 
which I am hastening. And, perchance, 
this solemn hour giveth even unto mortal 
creatures somewhat of immortal knowledge; 
since [ feel it written upon my soul, that 
the Lord is about to rise, and mightily to 
refresh the nations with his presence! That 
a great overthrow is coming upon the. cor- 
rupted Clergy of this realm! That many 
of our superstitious rites shall wane and die 
away, in the plain purities of the advancing 
Gospel ; and that the Transtatep Worp 
shall speedily be spread through this land, 
from the throne even unto the hovel! for 
‘ Kings shall come unto the brightness of its 
rising.’ I depart in the twilight of these 
things, but you shall behold the sun rise; 
and I pray that he may shine forth upon 
you with healing in his wings !” 

We must now leave this clever vo- 
lume, with the remark that the notes 
contain much solid information, and 
that the introduction, and indeed the 
whole work, is calculated to diffuse a 
rational taste for the curiosities of his- 
tory and literature. 


The Nautilus, in five Cantos. By a Sailor. 
12mo, pp. 120. Cock. 


THIS is a poetical log-book, kept 
during a voyage out and home from 
Liverpool to Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video, in the years 1825 and 1826. 
The intelligence as to the varying of the 
wind’s course, the consequent tackings 
of the vessel, and the alteration of the 
sails under such circumstances, are 
in general the only information that 
a common log-book can furnish; and 
such is the nature of the poetical 
one now before us. There may be 
some difficulty in throwing into rhyme 
such dry details, but there cannot be 
much pleasure in the perusal. There 
are, however, some very good specimens 
of poetry and description in this little 
volume, particularly the detail of the 
ceremonial observed in passing the line, 
the excited state of mind produced by 
the extreme danger of destruction ; 
and some of the short sketches, ap- 
pearances of fishes, manners of birds, 
&e. The volume is illustrated by three 
good engravings, executed by E. Dua- 
can, after paintings by W. J. Huggins, 
which are deserving of great praise. 
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The frontispiece is a grand and awful 
representation of a vesseljin imminent 

ril, in a mountainous sea, troubled 

y the convulsions of the dark storm. 
The Shaving scene, on crossing the line, 
is a laughable picture. The mock he- 
roism of Neptune's representative and 
attendants, the melancholy situation of 
the unfortunate noviciate, and the spirit 
with which his tormentors enter into 
the sport, are very fairly given. The 
third engraving is a portrait of the ves- 
sel, full rigged, and majestically sailing 
in a calm, ‘with an albacore in the act 
of darting at the bait which is thrown 
out to ensnare him. 


A work of very“great utility to Country 
Magistrates, and all other persons interested 
in the criminal code, has been just published 


Fine Aris. 
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by Dr. Rozison, Author of ** The Magis- 
trate’s Pocket Book,” entitled An Analysis 
of, and digested Index to, the Créminal Sta- 
tutes, alphabetically arranged. The Com- 
iler is himself a Justice of the Peace for 
Middlesex and Westminster, and conse- 
quently every way qualified for the task he 
has undertaken. The work exhibits, in the 
clearest manner, the penalties, &c. to be 
awarded by the Magistracy, according to 
the late modifications in the criminal law, 
as introduced by Mr. Peel; for it is well 
known that, since the recent alterations in 
the Criminal Code, nearly all the provisions 
of the previous Statutes have been rendered 
a dead letter. The Magistrate will here find 
an easy and ready reference to every subject 
of inquiry, and ascertain with precision 
what penalty, forfeiture, fine, or imprison- 
ment, is to be inflicted for any specific 
offence brought before him. 


—o— 


FINE 


SuFFOLK-STREET EXHIBITION. 


On the 26th of March the sixth annual 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists 
opened, with increased attractions and many 
advantages; not among the least of which 
is the entire separation of the gallery of 
Sculpture from the other departments. 
Those whose delicacy objected to the pro- 
gressing through a file of nude figures, even 
in marble, will not now be kept from visit- 
ing the less offensive works of art; and 
those who would make the sculptures the 
prominent object of their visit, will be gra- 
tified by finding them placed in the decidedly 
best sculpture gallery in London. On the 
8th of April the anniversary of the So- 
ciety’s institution was observed with a din- 
ner at Freemasons’ Tavern. It appeared 
that above 2500/. had, up to that date, 
been already paid for pictures in the present 
exhibition, We rejoice at it, and sincerely 
hope that every deserving artist will find 
a patron. We this month purposed calling 
attention to some of the most striking 
pieces in the gallery, but are unwillingly 
compelled to postpone our notice till the 
next number, wheu we hope also to pay 
attention to the claims of those Exhibitions 
which have favoured us with invitations. 





Litnocrapuic MezzorintING. 


Mr. Brockedon, (whose large painting of 
the Deluge was exhibited at the Academy 
last year, and is now before the public, at 
the British Institution, but which we can- 
notadmire,) has been lecturing at the Royal 
Iustitution, Albemarle-street, ‘* on a new 
mode of sketching effects rapidly in chiaro- 
scuro, and on its application to lithogra- 
phy.” The process detailed: is, by laying 
over the surface of a species of card, known 
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by the name of Bristol board, or any simi- 
lar material, an unctuous black ground, and 
taking the lights out by a knife, or any 
other convenient means. The principle is 
that of mezzotinto, and has been success- 
fully applied in some productions from stone, 
the work of Westall and foreign artists. 
By this discovery the lithographer acquires 
a very valuable process for mezzotinting. 
Specimens were exhibited, executed by Mr. 


Brockedon and Mr. Harding. 





Northern Whale Fishery.—Huggins. 


This interesting coloured print, represent- 
ing the processes of flinching, or cutting in, 
and taking in of the blubber, &c. is engraved 
by Duncan, from a painting by Mr. Hug- 
gins. The vessels engaged in the Fishery 
here pourtrayed are, the Harmony of Hull, 
the Margaret of London, the Swan of Mon- 
trose, and the Industry of London. On the 
rigging of the two first are observable the 
gay garlands, composed by the crew on 
arrival at the Fisheries, which is generally 
about the first of May, with the ribbands 
and favours presented to them by their wives 
and sweethearts on quitting port. This, 
surmounted by a little ship, is continued in 
that situation during the season and return 
home; and unlucky indeed would be the 
vessel whose crew were ungallant enough 
to neglect this proof of their constancy in 
the colder climates of Davis's Straits and 
Greenland. Among the animals introduced, 
and which greatly increase the interest of 
the scene, are bears, walruses with grim- 
headed countenances and tusks, seals, flocks 
of wild fowl, dovekies and eider ducks. The 
walruses have a picturesque appearance, as 
well as a formidable one ; they are said never 
to attack the boats in the first instance, be- 
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ing peaceably inclined ; but the destruction 
of one of chem will bring the whole herd 
upon the offending boat, to the imminent 
danger of its being overturned. This print 
is very well coloured, and there is a novelty 
about it we much approve of. The margin 
of the engraving is washed with a brownish 
tint, to assist in bringing forward the white- 
ness of the snow and the ice floes. Two 
mountains of high and sharp angular masses 
of ice appear of very large size; one of them 
is 500 feet in altitude. 





Thomas Clarkson, M. A. 


A whole-length portrait of this distin- 
guished champion of the oppressed race of 
Africans has been published by Mr. S. Piper, 
of Ipswich. It is 17 inches by 14, and is 
engraved by Mr. C. Turner, mezzotint en- 
graver to His Majesty, from a painting by 
that admirable artist A. E, Chalon, esq. 
R.A. Mr. Clarkson is represented sitting 
in an easy attitude, and the resemblance is 
perfect. On the mantel-piece appear busts 
of two of his coadjutors in the same bene- 
volent labours, Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
late Granville Sharpe. 

Portrait of a Setter.—Huggins. 

This portrait of a favourite dog is copied 
from a painting of Abraham Cooper’s, and 
is coloured after nature in a very superior 
manner. The head has all the beauty of a 
painting. 





The engravings of Belshazzar’s Feast, 
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Joshua, and the Deluge, having been pre- 
sented to the King of France by the secre- 
tary of the Academy des Beaux Arts, his 
Majesty transmitted a fine medal of gold, 
bearing the Royal effigies, to Mr. Martin, 
as a testimony of the high gratification he 
had received from his productions. 





Mr. Prout has received the appointment 
of ‘¢ Painter in water-colours in ordinary to 
His Majesty ;” an honour conferred where 
most justly merited. 





Mr. Wilkie has been commanded to paint 
a full-length portrait of His Majesty in the 
Highland costume, which is intended to be 
placed in Holyrood House, and a copy of 
it is to decorate the corridor of Windsor 
Castle. 





A monument is proposed to be erected 
in Greenwich Hospital, to the memory of 
Charles Dildin, whose patriotic naval songs 
contributed so much to the exaltation of 
the character of British seamen during the 
late war. For this purpose 250/. was ob- 
tained by the representation of the drama- 
tist’s ** Padlock,” and the introduction of 
many of his popular songs. 





Preparing. 

A plan of London and Westminster in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with twenty 
marginal views of the principal buildings as 
they appeared at that period, will appear in 
the month of May. 


a 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 


An Address to the Protestants of the 
United Kingdom of every denomination ; 
and to those Roman Catholics whose reli- 
gious opinions do not wholly overcome a 
just regard for the free constitution of the 
British Government, &c. By Lord Repes- 
paLE. Also, by the same Author, a Poli- 
tical View of the Catholic Question; and, 
Nine Letters to Lord Colchester on the 
Catholic Question. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Lady Fan- 
shawe, wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from Charles 
II. to the Court of Madrid. 

The Sectarian, or the Church and the 
Meeting. 

A History of the late Catholic Associa- 
tion of Ireland, from its institution in 1760, 
to its final dissolution in 1829, by a Mem- 
ber of that Body. 

Sermons, chiefly practical. By the Rev. 
Edw. Barner, Arehdeacon of Salop. 

Modern Methodism Unmasked ; in a Let- 
ter to the Rev. Ricuarn Warner, Author 


of *‘ Evangelical Preaching.” By a Lay- 
man. 
Jesuitism and Methodism. A Novel. 


The Legend of Einsedlin, a Tale of Swit- 
zerland. By the Rev. W. Lippiarp. 

A Dissertation on the English Poor, 
stating the advantages of Education, with a 
Plan for the gradual abolition of the Poor 
Laws. By B. Hawoxtu, Esq. M.A. 

On the policy of introducing the System 
of Poor Laws into Ireland. By G. H. 
Evans, Esq. 

Mr. Frencu, the barrister, is preparing 
a translation of those Speeches of Demos- 
thenes which have never been attempted. 
The Oration of Demosthenes against the 
law of Leptines is in the press. 

Observations upon the Medicinal Proper- 
ties of the Sulphur Spring, discovered a few 
years ago on Lord Durham’s estate at Dins- 
dale, near Darlington, in the county of 
Durham ; with considerable additions, and 
a new and complete Analysis of the above 
Water. By Joun Peacock, M.D. 

Tales of Field and Flood, with Sketches 
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of Life at Home. By Joun Matcoim, 
Author of * Scenes of War,” &c. 

Biographical Sketches and authentic 
Anecdotes of Dogs. By Captain Tuomas 
Brown, F.R.S.E. &c. 

Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities of 
Gloucester Cathedral, containing Memoirs 
of the Bishops; an Essay by the Rev. J. 
Webb, on the customs, privileges, and 
mannérs of its Abbot and Monks, &c. 

The Picturesque Antiquities of the English 
Cities, No. IIL. containing two Views of 
Lincoln, one of Bath, and one of Worces- 
ter; with picturesque representations of the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London; Broad-street, 
Bristol; Edgar’s Tower, in Friar-street, 
Worcester; &c. &c. 

A Course of Lectures on Hieroglyphics, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, and at 
the University of Cambridge; with plates. 
By the Marquis of Spinero. 

Strictures on the Orders for the regula- 
tion of the Practice and Proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery: professing to be issued 
in pursuance of the recommendations of 
His Majesty’s Commissioners, by the Lord 
High Chancellor, 3d April, 1828. Ad- 
dressed to the Gentlemen connected with 
the Court. By F. P. Srratorp, Esq. 

The Garland; a Collection of Poems. 
By the Author of Field Flowers, &c. 
The Savings Bank Assistant. 

Comprton. 

A new and improved edition of An easy 
Introduction to Heraldry, by Crank. With 
new and additional engravings of the English 
and Scottish Regalia, Orders of Knight- 
hood, &c. with Historical Notices; also a 
Dictionary of Mottoes. 


By C. 


oo 


Preparing for Publication. 


The Chronicle of Geoffrey de Villehar- 
douin, Marshal of Champagne and Romania, 
concerning the Conquest of Constautinople 
by the French and Venetians, in 1204. 
Translated from the French. 

The History and Description of Ipswich, 
including the Villages and Country Seats in 
its vicinity ; forming a complete History of 
the Town and Neighbourhood. With en- 
gravings. 

A new edition of Anstey’s New Bath 
Guide, with illustrations by Cruikshank, 
&e. a prefatory Essay on the Life and 
Writings of the Author, on the localities 
and peculiarities of Bath at the middle of 
the last century, and elucidatory Notes. 
By J. Britton. 

Letters from Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Palestine, &c. By R. R. Mavpen, Esq. 
During his travels in the East, he visited the 
sites of Troy, Memphis, Thebes, and Jeru- 
salem, and other interesting ruins. 

A Life of Archbishop Cranmer, by the 
Rev. H. T. Toop, the Editor of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. 
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The Family Chaplain, or St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel analyzed, and prepared for reading and 
expounding to a Family Circle. By the 
Rev. S. Hinps, M.A. Vice-principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

The Natural History of Enthusiasm. In 
Ten Sections. 

The Willow-Bank Dairy History. By 
Mr. Hartey. 

Beatrice, a Tale, founded on facts. By 
Mrs. Hortanp. 

SKELTONn’s Illustrations of Arms and Ar- 
mour, from the collection at Goodrich 
Court. Part xvii. 

An Essay on the Coins of Scripture, as 
internal evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
and on the Tribute Money as affording no 
grounds for the Popish doctrine of divided 
allegiance. Bythe Rev. J. Grant. 





Wincuester Cottece Cuaret. 
Some admirable improvements have been 


effected in the Chapel of Winchester Col- 
lege, by the restoration of about 3000 feet 
of beautiful stained glass, which was com- 
menced about eight years ago, and com- 
pleted in August last, by Mr. David Evans, 
of Shrewsbury, whose successful imitation 
of the ancient art of glass-staining stands 
perhaps unrivalled in the kingdom. The 
centre of the great East window in the Cha- 
pel contains the genealogy of our Saviour, 
the highest compartment being filled with 
a representation of his sitting in judgment ; 
beneath which are figures of the Virgin 
Mary, St. John, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 
At the bottom of the window is a repre- 
sentation of the Salutation, Edward the 
Third praying to the Trinity, Richard the 
Second adoring St. John and the Lamb, 
and William of Wykeham adoring the Vir- 
gin and Child. The eight windows on 
the north and south sides contain forty-six 
figures, standing on pedestals beneath beau- 
tiful canopies of tabernacle work; the tra- 
cery of the upper compartments with appro- 
priate designs. Those on the south side 
comprise figures of the Prophets Isaiah, 
David, Jeremiah, Daniel, Hosea, and Amos ; 
the Apostles Peter, Andrew, James the 
Great, John, Thomas, and James the Less; 
with the Romish Saints Martin, Edward, 
Ethelwold, Leonard, Oswald, Egidius, Ste-~ 
phen, Anne, and Mary Magdalen. Those on 
the north side are the Prophets Joel, Haggai, 
Sophonius, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Abdias ; 
the Apostles Philip, Bartholomew, Matthias, 
Matthew, Simon, and Jude; the Romish 
Saints Nicholas, Mary, Thomas, Swithin, 
Dunstan, Berinus, Christopher, Edmund, 
George, Augustine, Wolstanus, and Law- 
rence. The whole of this has been effected 
at the expense of the Warden and Fellows 
of the College; and the rich and mellow 
tints emanating from this splendid collection 
of glass is truly astonishing. H. P. 

































































Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
April 2. Fred. Madden, Esq. F.S.A. com- 


municated to the Society the remainder of 
the old English poem on the Siege of 
Rouen, A. D. 1418, which was printed im- 
perfect (in a communication of the late 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare) in the 21st volume 
of the Archzologia. It has been found 
entire introduced into certain MS. copies 
of the well-known prose Chronicle of the 
Brute, commonly but falsely attributed to 
Caxton, that father of typography having 
printed itin 1480. But none of the printed 
editions of the Chronicle contain the poem ; 
and out of the numerous manuscript copies 
which Mr. Madden has examined, only 
three have preserved it,—two in the Harleian 
Collection, and one in the library of Mr. 
Coke, of Holkham. From these Mr. Mad- 
den has prepared his transcript, which is 
now printed and published in the portion 
of the Archeologia which has been lately 
issued. It is remarked by Mr. Madden, 
that of the various contemporary narratives 
of the Siege of Rouen, there is no docu- 
ment which, in point of simplicity, clear- 
ness, and minuteness of detail, can compare 
with this poem. The difference it bears to 
other accounts is shown in the notes ap- 
pended to the poem, 


April 9. A communication was read from 
A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. asa specimen of 
the contents of the ancient MSS. from 
Loseley, mentioned under the head of Lite- 
rary Intelligence in our last. Mr. Kempe, 
in the introductory part of his communica- 
tion, gave a particular account of George 
Ferrers, who was appointed, for his literary 
and poetical qualifications, to the office of 
Lord of Misrule to the Court, in the 
Christmas of 1551-25 and Mr. Kempe pro- 
duced, in illustration of his subject, tran- 
scripts of several curious original letters 
from the Lord of Misrule, George Ferrers, 
to Sir Thomas Cawarden, ‘* Master of the 
King’s Majesty’s Revels,” in which the 
Lord of Misrule has minutely detailed the 
different assistants and properties required 
by him in the performance of his office. 
Also some documents of the same period, 
illustrative of the rude beginnings of those 
splendid entertainments called masques, 
which became afterwards so prevalent a 
diversion of the English Court. These 

apers, after being read, were returned to 
Mr. Kempe, as they form a portion of his 
volume which we have already noticed as in 
readiness fur press. 

April 23. This being St. George’s day, 
the annual election took place, agreeably to 
the charter, when the Earl of Aberdeen was 
re-elected President, T. Amyot, Esq. re- 
elected ‘Treasurer, Jolin Gage, Esq. was 
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elected Director (in the room of J, H. 
Markland, Esq. resigned), and N. Carlisle 
and H. Ellis, Esqs. were re-elected Secreta- 
ries. The following gentlemen of the old 
Council were re-elected on the Council for 
the year ensuing: F. Douce, H. Gurney, 
H. Hallam, W. R. Hamilton, J. H. Mark- 
land, Esqrs. and the Right Hon. C. W. 
Williams-Wynn. To which were added, 
M. Bland, Esq. J. Britton, Esq. Dr. Dib- 
din, Hon. G. Agar Ellis, Lord Farnborough, 
Bp. of Llandaff, E. Lodge, Esq. Rt. Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, T. Phillips, Esq. R.A, 
and E. V. Utterson, Esq.—The Society 
afterwards dined at Freemasons’ Hall, Hud- 
son Gurney, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 





Cuampo.uion’s Ecyptian ExpepiTIon. 


In vol. xcvitl. ii. p. 630, we detailed 
the progress of this interesting expedition 
to the sth of October, when it had quitted 
Sakkara. We shall now continue the rarra- 
tive of Champollion’s journey, and give brief 
notices of the various discoveries made 
during his progress. 

On the 20th Nov. M.Champollion and 
his party arrived at Thebes, and on 23d he 
went to the palace of Karnac, on the east- 
ern part of Thebes, of which he thus 
speaks: ‘All that I had seen at Thebes, 
all that I had admired with enthusiasm, on 
the left bauk, appeared miserable in compari- 
son with the gigantic conceptions with which 
I was now surrounded. No people, either an- 
cient or modern, ever conceived the art of 
architecture on so sublime and so grand a 
scale as the ancient Egyptians ; their con- 
ceptions were those of men a hundred feet 
high; and the imagination which in Europe 
rises far above our porticos, sinks abashed 
at the foot of one hundred and forty co- 
lumns of the Hypostyle Hall of Karnac. 
In this marvellous place I viewed the por- 
traits of most of the ancient Pharaohs, 
known by their great actions: and they are 
real portrails, represented a hundred times 
on the bas-reliefs of the outer and inner 
walls. Each of them has his peculiar phy- 
siognomy, different from that of his prede- 
cessors and successors. Thus in colossal 
representations, the sculpture of which is 
lively, grand, and heroic, more perfect than 
can be believed in Europe,—we see Man- 
douei combatting the nations ‘hostile to 
Egypt, and returning triumphant to his 
country. Farther on, the campaigns of 
Rhamses Sesostris; elsewhere, Sesonchis 
(Shishak) dragging to the feet of the 
Theban trinity Ammon Mouth and Khous, 
the chiefs of thirty conquered nations, 
among which I found, as was to be expected, 
written in letters at full leugth, Jou- 
dahamalek, the kingdom of the Jews, or 
of Judah. This is a commentary on the 
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14th chapter of the firet book of Kings, 
which relates the arrival of Shishak at Je- 
rusalem, and his success; thus the iden- 
tity which we have established between the 
Egyptian Scheschonk, the Sesonchis of 
Manotho, and the Sesac or Schishak of the 
Bible, is confirmed in the most satisfactory 
manner.” 

On the 26th Nov. the Expedition left 
Thebes. The following day they arrived at 
Hermonthis, and on the 29th at Esne. 
The next morning they visited the temple of 
Elethya. When they left Elethya a violent 
wind arose, which carried them in a few 
hours to Silsilis, where are the quarries of 
free-stone which furnished the materials for 
the principal edifices of Thebes. These 
quarries are themselves monuments, on ac- 
count of the inscriptions with which their 
sides are covered. There is also a temple 
excavated in the rock, like that at Beni- 
Hassan. Between Elethya and Silsilis is 
Edfou, with the great temple of Apollino- 
polis Magna. The temple at Edfou has a 
striking appearance, on account of its size ; 
but the caprices of the most fantastic Gothic 
are mingled with the lines of a style of 
architecture which pleases only by its aus- 
terity ; and the sculpture of the Ptolemies, 
which is, at the must, tolerable in subjects 
of small dimensions, is at once insipid and 
stiff in those colussal figures, in imitation of 
the monuments at Thebes, with which the 
outer walls are covered. However, it is 
the best preserved of all the Egyptian tem- 
ples, and furnishes means to facilitate the 
understanding of the others. They set out 
again in haste, and in the evening were 
moored at the foot of the ruins of Ombos, 
the capital of the last Nome of Egypt. 
They found there a great temple of the time 
of the Ptolemies, but in a better style than 
that of Apollinopolis. The place chosen 
for the site of this great edifice is at a 
bending of the Nile, on the summit of an 
insulated hill, now entirely covered with 
ruins. The Egyptians seem to have been 
in general less careful in this respect than 
the other nations of antiquity. The sands 
of the desert, which now cover all the 
neighbouring plain, have encroached upon 
the sacred enclosure, and hardly more than 
one third of the columns of the temple re- 
main visible. On the rapid declivity towards 
the river are heaps of ruins, which appear 
ready every moment to roll into the abyss 

elow. 

The Expedition remamed two days at 
Assouan, to visit an indifferent little temple. 
On the evening of the second day they staid 
at Philde. Its monuments, which are all of 
the Greek and Ruman period, are precious, 
from a perfection of preservation of which 
there is no other example in Egypt. 

In Champollion’s last letter, dated Ouadi 
Halfa, Second Cataract, Jan. 1, 1829, he 
details the progress of his labours. He says, 
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he was then arrived at the farthest point of 
his voyage. The expedition left their maasch 
and dehabié at Asauan (Syena), these two 
barks being too large to pass the cataracts. 
It was on the 16th of Dec. that the new 
squadron beyond the cataract was ready to 
receive them. They set sail from Philve, 
(says Champollion) to begin their voyage to 
Nubia, with a tolerable wind, and passed De- 
boud without landing, wishing to gain as 
soon as possible the extreme point of the 
course. This small temple and the three 
propylons are, moreover, of the modern 
epoch, The 17th, at four’o’clock p. m. they 
were opposite the small monuments of Quar- 
tas, where they found nothing to glean. The 
1sth they cleared Taffah and Kalabsche 
without landing. They afterwards passed 
under the Tropic; and from the moment 
they entered the Torrid Zone they shivered 
with cold, and were obliged to cover them- 
selves with bernous and cloaks. At night 
they slept beyond Dandour, merely saluting 
its temple with a wave of the hand. They 
did the same on the following day, being the 
19th, to the monuments of Ghirsche, which 
belong to the good times, as well as to the 
great temple of Dakkeh, of the period of 
the Lagides. They landed at night at Mé- 
harraka, an Egyptian temple of the low pe- 
riod, changed in former ages into a Coptic 
church. On the 20th they remained an hour 
at Oudi-Esseboura or the Valley of Lions, 
thus named from the Sphinxes which orna- 
ment the dromos of a monument constructed 
under the reign of Sesostris, but a mere 
provincial edifice, built of stone cemented 
with mortar. They were occupied the 21st 
and 22d, in turning the great angle of Ama- 
da, whose temple is important from its anti- 
quity. They cleared it on the 23d, and ar- 
rived at Derr or Derri at an early hour. 
There they found a pretty temple dug in the 
rock, and still retaining some hasso relievos 
of the conquests of Ramses the Great. The 
24th, at sunrise, they left Derri, passed un- 
der the ruined fort of Ibrim, and went to 
sleep on the eastern shore at Ghebel Mesmes, 
a charming and well-cultivated country. They 
proceded on their voyage the 25th, some- 
times with the wind, sometimes by towage. 
On the 26th, they landed at [bsamboul, 
where they remaived also on the 27th. There 
are two temples entirely dug out of the rock, 
and covered with sculptures. The smallest 
of these excavations is a temple of Hathér, 
dedicated by the Queen Nofre-Ari, wife of 
Ramses the Great. It is outwardly deco- 
rated with a facade, against which are raised 
six colossal figures, each about 35 feet high, 
also cut from the solid rock, representing 
Pharoah and his wife, having at their feet, 
the one his sons and the other his daughters, 
with their names and titles. ‘Those colossal 
figures are of excellent sculpture; their 
waists are slender, and their drapery very 
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alone is worthy of having occasioned their 
voyage to Nubia. The facade is decorated 
with four colossal figures, seated, each being 
not less than 61 feet high, of superb execu- 
tion, representing Ramses the Great. The 
countenances are all portraits, and perfectly 
resemble the face of this King at Memphis, 
Thebes, and every other place. On their 
arrival, the sands, aided by the efforts of the 
Nubians, who take care to assist its progress, 
had closed the entrance. They had it 
cleared; and Champollion, almost com- 
pletely undressed, keeping on merely his 
Arabian shirt, and a pair of eloth drawers, 
erawled on all fours to the small opening at 
the top of a door, which, if cleared, would 
be at least 25 feet high. It appeared es if 
he were entering the mouth of an ovén. 
Slipping into the temple, he found himseli 
suddenly in an atmosphere 51 degrees of 
heat. They went over this astonishing ex- 
cavation, Champollion, Rossellini, Ricci, 
and one of the Arabians, each carrying 
a wax candle. The first hall is supported 
by eight pillars, against each of which 
is a colossal statue 30 feet high, also repre- 
senting Ramses the Great. On the walls of 
this enormous chamber runs a cornice of 
large historical basso relievos relative to the 
conquests of Pharoal: in Africa. One of these 
in particular represents his triumphal car, 
accompanied by groups of Nubian prisonere, 
negroes, and forms a composition of exqui- 
site beauty, and of the highest effeer. The 
other halls, and there are 16 of them, abound 
in fine basso relievos, on religious subjects, 
exhibiting very curious particylarities. The 
whole is terminated by a sanctuary, at the 
further end of which are four fine statues in 
a@ sitting position, much larger than nature, 
and of very beautiful work. This group re- 
presented Amon-Ra, Phré, Phta, and Ram- 
ses the Great sitting amongst them. After 
two hours and a half spent in admiration, and 


having noticed all the bas-reliefs, the heatand 
want of fresh air compelled them to retreat, 

The Expedition quitted Ibsamboul on the 
28th. Towards noon they stopped at Che- 
bel-Addeh, where there is a small temple 
cut out of the rock. The major part of its 
bas-reliefs has been plastered over with mor- 
tar by the Christians, who have ornamented 
this new surface with paintings representing 
saints, and particularly St. George on horse- 
back, but Champollion was able to ascer- 
tain, by removing the mortar, that this 
temple had been dedicated to Thoth, by 
King Horus, son of Amenophis Memnon, 
They went to Faras to sleep. The 29th, 
au almost dead calm, did not permit them 
to advance beyond Serre; and the 30th, at 
noon, they arrived at Ouadi-Halfa, within 
half an hour's sailing of the Second Cataract. 

Champollion says, that he has discovered 
on the western coast the remains of three edi- 
fices, which bear only the endings of hiero- 
glyphies. One of them was a temple de- 
dicated to Horammoa (Ammon Generator), 
and was erected under King Amenophis 
II. son and successor of Thouthmosis III. 
(Meeris). A second temple was of the 
reign of Thouthmosis Lil. (Meeris), built 
of brick, with primitive pillar columns of 
the Doric order, with stone sides to the 
entrance, the door of which is of free-stone. 
It was the large temple of the Egyptian city 
of Beheni, which stood on this ground, and 
which, from the extent of broken pottery 
on the plain (now a desert), appears to 
have been of tolerable dimensions. This 
was, without doubt, the bulwark formed by 
the Egyptians to contain the nations re- 
siding between the first and the second cata- 
racts. This great temple was dedicated to 
Amon-Ra and to Phré, as, indeed, were the 
greater part of the larger monuments of 
Nubia. This is all which remains at Ouadi 


Halfa. 





SELECT 


On the tragic Catastrophe of some modern 
Tales, contrasted with the lively Delinea- 
tions of Miss Mitford. 

By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of ‘* Lasting Impressions,” &c. 

SOME mortals, weary of their lives, 

Seek Death, but cannot find him. 

How should they, when in modern books, 
’Tis now the rage to Lind him? 

There he lies hid, between the leaves—~ 
Life’s fairest blossoms blighting. 

Consumption kills the love-lorn maid ; 

And heroes perish fighting. 
Too much of Death! tuo much, indeed! 
1 grow quite nervous, as I read. 


But, Mitford! when my spirits sink, 
Thy sprightly tales can raise em ; 
For scenes of humblest life can charm, 
When vit, like thine, portrays "em. 


POETRY. 


Sketch’d by thy pen, what portraits rise, 
In Truth’s own colours glowing ; 
E’en Cynics own its magic pow’r— 
On each a grace bestowing. 
Then write, dear Mitford! write again; 
And charm us with thy varied strain. 


Those--who have gain’d life’s upward path— 
Must feel—ah sad conviction ! 
Where real miseries abound, 
We need not woes of fiction. 
Then why should those, who have the 
pow’r 
To tune the soul to gladness— 
Give, to the dreary scenes of life, 
A deeper shade of sadness ? 
*Tis cruel thus to dim the ray, 
Heav’n sent, to cheer us on our way. 


West-square, Feb. 8. 
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ODE 


On the Anniversary of the Birth-day of the 
Right Hon Witu1aM Pitt, May 28, 1828, 
By Joun Taytor, Esg. 


4 AMIDsT the turns of fate helow, 


Where all things human ebb and flow, 
Pitt still retains his state ; 
Through life he toil’d for Britain’s weal, 


‘ And all who for their Country feel, 


Must deem him good and great. 
Like his fam’d Sire, he wealth despis’d, 
His Country’s glory all he priz’d, 
And, with his parting breath, 
He rais’d to Heav’n a patriot prayer, 
She still might be its guardian care, 
Then calmly sunk in death. 


Our last pufe Monarch, ere his mind 
In all its nobler pow’rs declin’d, 
Gave Pitt supreme command ; 
And ue who now the sceptre sways, 
And shines with such transcendant rays, 
Chose Pirt’s sagacious band. 
And may there still on earth be found, 
*Till Time shall close his mortal round, 
Those who this day revere ; 
A day the Wise and Virtuous claim, 
A day that History gives to Fame, 
To Pitt and Orper dear. 
And ye* who here again unite 
To celebrate the natal rite, 
Oh! to your race transmit 
Those-Princrptes which firmly bind 
In social safety human kind— 
The Princirtes of Pitt. 
ena 
THE GRATEFUL BARD. 
A British Tale of the Sixth Century. 
[Elphin, Prince of Cardigan, having been 
treacherously imprisoned by his uncle Mael- 
gon, King of North Wales, obtained his de- 
liverance in the manner described. The 
os was the celebrated Taliesin, whom the 
rince had saved in infancy from a watery 
grave. ] 


HE thoughts that bade our spirits bound 
In grief must fail to cheer ; 

And vain is music’s sweetest sound 
To charm the sickening ear. 

Where Mona’s turret eyes the main, 
And spurns the rushing tide, 

Thus, sever’d from his lov’d domain, 
The captive Elphin sigh’d. 

Below, in congregated state, 
Sit warriors, dames, and kings ; 

While tones that ill beseem his fate 
The pervious lattice brings. 

The festive shout at length is dumb, 
The lyre resumes its flow, 

And plaintive sounds that faintly come, 
He knows, or thinks to know. 





* The Pitt Club. 
Gent, Mac. April, 1829. 
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But, ah! farewell, delusion sweet, 
Again for doubt. prepare ; 

The song is hush’d, and hasty feet 
Ascend the prison-stair. 


*¢ Come, menials of a tyrant’s will,” 
The Prince undaunted cries ; 
‘* But mark, life’s torrent as ye spill, 
If terrors cloud my eyes.” 
No executioner appears, 
Joy mingles with alarms, 
A smiling youth ‘reproves his fears, 
And frees his shackled arms. 
** And see’st thou not who comes to save, 
Or know’st thou me no more ? 
From Cardigan’s impetuous wave 
Those hands my cradie bore. 
‘*T heard thy wrongs, I felt thy pain, 
I tun’d the suppliant lay ; 
See Maelgon, soften’d by my strain, 
My gratitude repay ! 
‘¢ Then, if a subject vies with thee, 
Forgive the generous strife ; 
’Tis just to proffer liberty, 
In recompense for life.” L. 


—_@— 
SONG. 

By the Author of ‘‘ Field Flowers,” &c. 
YOME, quit the city for the grove, 
Join Beauty’s fairy throng ; 

And bring the magic wand of love, 
The melody of song. 
Soft be the words, and sweet the air; 
For ’neath the calm moonlight, 
What more than song delights the fair, 
When skies are clear and bright ? 
Oh! few, indeed, have felt no word 
Electric warm the breast ; 
And fewer still have woke no chord 
To mar the bosom’s rest ; 
A silver lute, a minstrel hand, 
To youth and love belong ; 
For is not Love’s own magic wand 
The melody of Song ? 
Brighton, Feb. 7. H.B. 
——-G—- 
THE RAINBOW. 


NHERE’S not a tempest clouds the skies, 
But loveliest rays its flight succeed ; 

Expandiug in an arch they rise, 

And cast o’er mansion, hill, and mead, 
So sweet a glow, so bright a hue, 

That gazers half begin to bless 
The storm that desolation blew, 

When fleeting in so fair a dress. 


Thus anger’s burst, resentment’s thrill, 
Assuag’d, new gentleness reveal, 
To brighten o’er departing ill, 
To dry the tear, the sorrow heal ; 
The troubled breast a calm assumes, 
‘The ruffled cheeks their peace regain, 
Till kindness more engaging blooms, 
From passion’s brief and stormy reign. 
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—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 23. 

Numerous petitions were presented for 
and against the Catholic Claims. = _ 

The order of the day for the committal of 
the Catuourc Revier Bit being read, Mr, 
Bankes moved an amendment, the effect of 
which was to omit the clause altogether, 
and exclude Catholics from both Houses of 
Parliament.—The amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Moore, the member for Dublin, op- 
posed by Mr. Peel, and negatived by 207 
against 84.—Another division took place 
upon an amendment proposed by Sir R. In- 

lis, that after the words in the oath “ that 

will defend to the utmost of my power the 
settlement of property within this realm,” 
the words ‘ecclesiastical as well as civil,” 
be inserted; which, however, was rejected 
by 276 against 114.—The last division was 
upon an amendment proposed by Mr. Est- 
court, to add after the words ‘* any inten- 
tion to subvert,” or ‘‘ make any attempt to 
subvert or injure,” which was lost by a ma- 
{ority of 262 to 99.—Upon the motion of 

r. Peel, the words **So help me God,” 
were added to the declaration, thereby con- 
verting it into an oath, 





March 24. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Roman Ca- 
guHo.tic Revier Bitz, an amendment was 
proposed by Mr. Peel relative to Roman Ca- 
tholics voting at elections, and, being elected, 
upon taking the oath; the clause was car- 
ried by a large majority—Inu the clause 
which excepts certain offices from being 
held ty Roman Catholics, an amendment 
was proposed by Mr. Peel, and adopted, for 
inserting the following words, ‘* the offices 
of Guardians or Justices of the United 
Kingdom, or Regent of the United King- 
dom, during the absence of his Majesty, or 
his successors, from the same, under what- 
ever name, style, or title, such offices may 
be constituted or appointed.” —The Marquis 
of Chandos wished to extend the number of 
offices excepted, by the insertion before the 
name of ‘the Lord Chancellor,” of the 
words, ‘* First Lord Commissioner of his 
Majesty’s Treasury,” because, by the clause 
as it stood at present, the First Lord, who 
was considered as the Prime Minister, might 
be a Roman Catholic. The amendment was 
opposed upon several grounds. First, that 
the First Lord of the Treasury was not ne- 
cessarily Prime Minister. The Foreign Se- 
cretary of State might be, and had been, 
Prime Minister. Next, that the Church 

tronage was not inherent in the office of 

iret Lord of the Treasury. And, thirdly, 


because if a Roman Catholic should become 
Prime Minister, he was debarred by a special 
clause in the Bill from interfering with the 
disposal of the Church patronage.—Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull took a wider range of ex- 
clusion—he wished to exclude Roman Ca- 
tholics}from the Privy Council.—The amend- 
ment proposed by the Marquis of Chandos 
was negatived by a majority of 218 to 98.— 
Sir E. Knatchlull then proposed his amend- 
ment relative to the Privy Council, which 
was rejected without a division. Some other 
amendments of minor importance were also 
rejected, In the 9th enacting clause rela- 
tive to presentations to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, the exercise of the right of presenta- 
tion was committed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being, instead of 
being given to Commissioners.—The 16th 
clause, which enacts that Roman Catholics 
shall not assume, under a penalty of 1001. for 
each offence, the titles to Sees or Deaneries 
which belong to the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Deans of the Established Church in 
England or Treland, was agreed to without 
much discussion. The 20th clause relative 
to the Jesuits and Religious Orders, occa- 
sioned some debate, but no alterations were 
made in it. A fresh clause was agreed to, 
upon the motion of Mr. Peel, which pro- 
vides that no person in holy orders of the 
Church of Rome shall be capable of being 
elected a Member ; and that if any member 
shall take or receive holy orders from the 
Church of Rome, his seat shall become 
void. The Bill then passed the Committee, 
and was ordered to be reported on Friday 
the 27th, 


March 25. Mr. Peel moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for consolidating the Laws 
relative to the qualification and jurisdiction 
of Justices of the Peace in Counties.” The 
Right Honourable Gentleman said, that the 
object of the Bill would be rather to facilitate 
the execution of the duties of Justices of the 
Peace, than to trench on the privileges of 
Magistrates, or to limit their powers. The 
Bill, he said, would abolish the distinction 
between Justices of the Quorum and other 
Justices, and make regulations for holding 
Petty Sessions throughout the country; it 
also contains a general form of conviction in 
all cases for which the law has not already 
provided. The Bill would require Magis- 
trates to make a return to the Clerk of the 
Peace of the amount of all fines and penal- 
ties they might have imposed for a certain 
antecedent period. It wouldalso determine 
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in those cases which are not provided for by 
law at present, when an appeal should be al- 
lowed against a summary conviction, and 
contained a provision of great importance 
for regulating the fees of Clerks to Justices 
of the Peace. After some discussion the 
Bill was introduced, read a first, and ordered 
to be read a second time on April 8th. 

The Innxgerers’ Bitu was read the third 
time, and passed. 





March 26. The House having gone into 
a Committee for the further consideration of 
the Trish FREEHOLDERs QUALIFICATION 
Bitz, Mr. Moore proposed an amendment 
that 20/. should be substituted for 10.—a 
provision which he observed was absolutely 
necessary to secure the objects of the Bill; 
and without which, little or no goed would 
be effected by the measure. The amend- 
ment was rejected; and the whole of the 
clauses being gone through, the House re- 
sumed, and the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived the following day. 


March 27. Mr. Peel having moved the 
Order of the Day for the further considera- 
tion of the Roman Carnotic Revier Bitt, 
Sir G. Rose said, he considered the present 
question as a religious, and not a political 
one, and in this light was it looked upon by 
the country at large. The constitution 
would certainly be endangered by the admis- 
sion into power of so powerful and so united 
a body as the Roman Catholics.—Mr. Brad- 
shaw expressed himself favourable to the 
Relief Bill, which he considered a matter of 
justice ; as well as to the Disfranchisement 
Bill, which he considered a;matter of expe- 
diency.—Mr. O’ Neil thought the argument 
of expediency a very dangerous one, and it 
should not be admitted unless a clear case 
was made out. He contended that after the 
passing of the present law, a still more dan- 
gerous Catholic Question would remain un- 
settled—Mr Ewart thought the Laws 
against Roman Catholics were subversive of 
the spirit of Christianity; and therefore he 
was disposed to support the measures of re- 
lief—The Marquis of Blandford observedy 
that he did not find any guards for the pro- 
tection of the Protestant Establishments, 
which these laws were framed to support. 
What was there to secure them against the 
domination of the Romish Church? It 
had been said, ‘* if you do not like these 
measures what have you to propose.” He 
would say in answer, let these measures be 
sent to every town in the kingdom, and read 
from the hustings, and then you would soon 
be told that they were odious to the nation. 
On the motion that the report be engrossed, 
the House divided, when there appeared, 
for the motion, 233—against it, 106—Ma- 
jority, 127. 


March 30. Mr. Peel moved that the 
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Roman Catuotic Retitr Bitt be read the 
third time. — The Marquis of Chandos 
moved that it be read a third time this day 
six months.—Mr. G. O. Moore seconded 
the motion. 

Mr. Hyde Villiers, Mr. Townsend, Mr. 
J. E. Denison, and the Solicitor General, 
supported Mr. Peel’s motion.—General 
Gascoyne, Mr. Pearse, Mr. Hart Davis, the 
Hon. Mr. Cust, Sir Charles Burrell, and 
Mr. W. Bankes, opposed the measure. 

The Solicitor General said, if he believed 
that these concessions would in the slightest 
degree weaken the Protestant faith, he 
should be the last person to advocate the 
change. It was because he felt well assured 
that without this measure the Irish Church 
might fall, and that even the English 
Church was in danger, that he gave his 
humble assistance in bringing forward this 
measure. It was on these grounds that he 
at first gave it his concurrence, and that he 
now continued to support it. 

Sir C. Wetherell strongly opposed the 

e. He denied that the securities in 
the Bill were of any utility. Whoever thinks 
(said he) that this Bill does not endanger 
the maintenance of the Protestant Church 
may, salvd conscientid, be a strong supporter 
of it; but whoever cannot entertain that 
opinion must oppose it, in order to support 
yan Conetnadhons PF 688, which the King, 
and all his sworn servants, are bound to sup- 
port and maintain. The oath in this Bill 
furnishes no security. Who can prove that 
a Catholic Privy Councillor has given illegal 
advice to the King? Who can check a Ca- 
tholic Prime Minister in his attempts agains¢ 
the Church? It is said we may have the 
security of the Home Secretary. But quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? Who will keep the 
keepers? Who will stand guard for the 
Church, and say that no man shall eat her 
bread who disputes her doctrines and betrays 
her interests? (Cheers.) That no man who 
writes one day on one side and another day 
on another—(Cheers)—shall receive her sup- 
port, and that such tergiversating men shall 
not be allowed in the Church? If the 
Prime Minister recommends an improper 
appointment, it is said that the Home 
cretary will refuse to countersign it. But 
suppose the Home Secretary is a Catholics 
or, if he is not, suppose him to be a friend 
to the Premier, so that what one does the 
other will, through sympathy, adopt—then, 
I say, you have no security. Among other 
innovations, this Bill is to give us the bene- 
fit of Catholic Judges: Allybone was a 
Judge and a Jesuit, the last that graced our 
Bench, who wore the ermined exterior of a 
Judge, and scandalised and vilified the admi- 
nistration of British law. By his charge to 
the Jury in the case of the Seven Bishops, 
he gave us a sample of what may be ex- 
pected from a Papist when elevated to thas 
station. 
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: Mr. Peel delivered a very long .and. argu- 
mentative speech in reply. He stated that 
it was not until the 23d of Feb. that the 
Attorney General expressed any opinion 
against the measure, or any determination 
not to draw the Bill. The intentions of the 
Government were communicated to the Hon. 
Gentleman seven days before the meeting of 
Parliament; he assisted in drawing the Bill 
for suppfessing the Catholic Association ; 
he assisted us with his advice, and never 
during that period expressed any doubt of 
the general policy of the measure. It was 
not until the night when the Hon. Gentle- 
man made his speech that any member of 
the Government knew or thought that it 
was repugnant to the oath the Hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken as Attorney General to 
draw the Bill. Mr. Peel then.replied to the 
objections of Sir Charles relative to the se- 
curities, and thus concluded: I shall follow 
the example of the pilot, who does not al- 
ways steer the same course to guard the 
ship from danger, but a different course un- 
der different circumstances, as they arise, in 
order to save the ship from the very dangers 
which the captain and crew have most to 
dread. This has been tue opinion at all 

' times of the men who have been called to 
the practical administration of public affairs. 
—The Right Hon. Gentleman sat down 
amidst loud and general cheering. 

Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Sadler, and Mr. Trant, 
spoke against the motion. 

On a division, there appeared for the 
Amendment 142; against it 820; majority 
178. The Bill was then read the third time; 
and passed. 

The Irtsu Forty-SHILLING FREEHOLDERS 
Bit was also read the third time, and passed, 
without discussion. 


—o— 
House or Lorps, March 31. 

The Roman Catuotic Retier Bit hav- 
ing been brought up by Mr. Peel from the 
House of Commons, on the motion of the 
Duke of Wellington, it was read the first 
time without a division. The noble Duke 
then gave notice that he should move the 
second reading of the Bill on Thursday the 
2d of April. 

The Irish QuauiFtcaATION OF FREE- 
HOLDERS Bit was also read the first time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, on the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Auction Duties. He 
then moved that the present Duties of Excise 
on property sold by auction should cease; 
and that, in lieu thereof, there should be 
charged on every 100/, when the sum did 
not exceed 10,0001. 1/.; when the sum ex- 
ceeded 10,000/. and did not amount to 
20,000, the Duty should be 1/. on every 
T00/, of the first 10,0001. and 10s. on every 
1002, after; when the sum exceeded 20,000/. 
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and.did not amount to 40,0002. the Duty 
would be 15s. on every 1001. of the first 
20,000/. and 5s. on every 1001. after; when 
the sum exceeded 40,0001. the Duty should 
be 10s. on every 1001. of the first 40,0000. 
and 1s, on every 100/. after; and in the case 
of the amount not being 100/. altogether, 
or, of their being a fraction of 100/. the 
Duty should be 24d. per pound. The Re- 


solution was agreed to. 


House or Lorps, April 2. 

The Duke of Wellington having moved 
the second reading of the Roman Caruotic 
Rewier Bitt, proceeded to state the causes 
which had led to the present measure. In 
a speech of great length, he brought 
under consideration the disturbed and dis- 
affected state of Ireland for the last thirty 
years, and particularly the dangerous spirit 
of organization which had lately manifested 
itself. This organization was to be proved 
(said the noble Duke) by the effects which 
it had produced in- the election of church- 
wardens throughout the country; in the 
circumstances attending the late election for 
the county of Clare; in the circumstances 
that preceded and followed that election; 
and in the simultaneous proceedings of vari- 
ous bodies of men in the South of Ireland. 
This organization had produced a state of 
society in Ireland which we had not hereto- 
fore witnessed, and an aggravation of all the 
evils which before afflicted that unfortunate 
country. The state of society in lreland was 
such that the King could not createa Peer, as 
his Majesty’s subjects could not venture to 
recommend the risks of an election, but still 
there was no resistance to the law; the ma- 
gistrates were terrified, and did nothing; 
the means in possession of Government did 
not enable Government to put an end to 
this state of things. We might have asked 
Parliament (said his Grace) to enable us to 
put down the Roman Catholic Association; 
but what chance had we of prevailing upon 
Parliament to’ pass such a Bill, without be- 
ing prepared to come forward and state that 
we were ready to consider the whole condi- 
tion of Ireland, with a view to apply a pro- 
per remedy to that which Parliament had 
stated to be the cause of the disease? 1 
am one of those who have probably passed 
a longer period of my life engaged in war 
than most men, and principally, I may say, 
in civil war; and-I must say this, that if I 
could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even 
one month of civil war in the country to 
which I was attached, [ would sacrifice my 
life in order to do it. I say that there is 
nothing which destroys property and pros- 
perity, and demoralizes character, to the 
degree that civil war does; by it, the hand 
of man is raised against his neighbour, 
against his brother, and against his father ; 
servant betrays master,-and the whole scene 
ends in confusion and disorder. I am old 
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enough to remember the rebellion in 1798. 
I was not employed in Jreland at the time— 
I-was employed in another part of the domi- 
nions; but, my Lords, if I am not mis- 
taken, the Parliament of Ireland at that time 
walked up to my Lord Lieutenant with a 
unanimous address, beseeching his Excel- 
lency to take every means to put down that 
unnatural rebellion, and promising their full 
support in order to carry that measure into 
execution. The Lord Licutenant did take 
those measures, and did succeed in putting 
down that rebellion. Well, my Lords, what 
happened in the very next Session? The 
Government proposed to put an end to the 
Parliament, and to form a Legislative Union 
between the two Kingdoms, for the princi- 
pal purpose of proposing this very measure; 
and, in point of fact, the very first measure 
that was proposed after this Legislative 
Union, after those successful endeavours to 
put down this rebellion, was the very mea- 
sure with which I am now about to trouble 
your Lordships. His Grace here argued, 
as a proof of the measure being desirable, 
that all the leading Protestants of Ireland 
were favourable to it; and he passed a high 
eulogium on the Clergy of the Established 
Church in that country, than whom there 
did not exist, in his opinion, a more exem- 
plary, a more pious, and more learned set of 
men. Having thus shown the necessity for 
some change in the system of Government, 
I shall now proceed briefly to state the ge- 
neral provisions of the Bill. The Bill itself 
is very specific and comprehensive. It con- 
cedes. to the Roman Catholics every office of 
the State unconnected with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Church. It also 
concedes to them Seats in Parliament, and 
many other offices and situations from which 
they had formerly been altogether debarred. 
By the proposed law, they are not required 
to take the oath of supremacy; but an oath 
of allegiance had been framed, in which a 
great part of the oath of supremacy has 
been retained, and which will answer suffi- 
ciently that particular purpose. Many in 
this House, as well as throughout the coun- 
try—and I confess I was of that opinion my- 
self—have contended that the State ought 
to have some security fer the Protestant 
Church against the encroachments of the 
Catholic Clergy; but I confess, on examin- 
ing the question, and looking more minutely 
than before at the foundation ou which the 
security of the Church and State rests, I 
could find no security which would be satis- 
factory. The Bill, 1 think, my Lords, as it 
stands, affords more security than any that 
could -have been received either from the 
Catholic Clergy or a Foreign Potentate. 
The King has sworn to preserve the Pro- 
testant Church, the Bishops and Clergy, 
and every thing belonging to them. Now, 
how could he appoint a Catholic Bishop 


without giving him a diocese? There could 
be. no doubt that, after the Roman Catho- 
lics had been put on the same footing with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects, they would 
have no separate interests, and could, there- 
fore, have no grounds for confirming the 
suspicions which were entertained against 
them. If, however, we should be disap- 
pointed of the hopes of tranquillity, and at- 
tempts to create dissatisfaction should be re- 
newed, I will without delay come down to 
lay the state of affairs before Parliament, in 
order to enable the Government to meet the 
danger. 

The Archbishop of Canterlury said he 
always opposed with great pain any measure 
brought forward by Government; but it was 
with still greater pain that he now rose to 
oppose a Government whose measures he 
generally approved, and for whom he had the 
highest respect. But he could not bring 
his mind to believe that this measure would 
be productive of tranquillity to Ireland, or 
allay the animosities which prevailed there. 
The constitution of the country he consi- 
dered was essentially Protestant ; but if this 
measure were carried into effect it would 
cease to be so. The Archbishop concluded 
with moving, as an amendment, that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months.—The Primate of Ireland said the 
Bill removed all efficient securities, and 
would not make friends of those for whose 
good it was intended.—The Bishop of Ox- 
ford supported the Bill. The Rev. Prelate 
said, I think it convenient to grant conces- 
sion, for I hold it to be a just proposition 
that whatever action is not sinful may be 
granted upon the principle of expediency.— 
The Bishop of Salisbury expressed his con- 
tinued and decided opposition to the mea- 
sure. His Lordship at the same time stated 
his desire to support His Majesty’s Ministers 
if he could, and expressed the great pain 
which he experienced in differing from 
them, as he felt in conscience bound to do, 
upon this question.—The Earl of Winchel- 
sea said it was evident, by the number of 
petitions, that the measure was a most odious 
one in the eyes of the public.—Lord Somers 
maintained that the removal of the Catholie 
disabilities would deprive the Protestants of 
nothing, and would do nothing to injure 
their religion—The Earl of Harewood op- 
posed the Bill.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
contended that a power had arisen in Ire- 
land, which could not be put down but by 
concession. The Catholics possessed poli- 
tical power ; and it was the object of the 
Billto bring that power within one that was 
regular and salutary—the Protestant power, 
aud thereby produce tranquillity —The Bi- 
shop of London opposed the Bill; as did also 
the Marquis of Salistury.—Viscount Wick- 
low spoke in support of the measure; and 


the Earl of Enniskillen against it.—Calls for 
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an adjournment then took place, and their 
Lordships adjourned to the following day. 





April3. The Order of the Day being 
read for resuming the debate on the second 
reading of the Catuotic Revier Bitt, the 
Archbishop of York said, that however anx- 
ious he might be to concur in any act of 
grace towards his Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects—with many of whom he had the 
happiness to live in the habits of intimacy 
in his own immediate neighbourhood, and 
men more to be valued for honour, inte- 
gtity, and all the social and domestic vir- 
tues, he had never known—yet, as there 
were not, in his opinion, any provisions in 
the Bill for the efficient protection of the 
Protestant Church, he must oppose it. It 
was not from the Roman Catholics generally 
in this Country, or particularly from their 
aristocracy, that he apprehended any danger 
to the Establishment; but in Ireland the 
authority of the priests over an ignorant and 
superstitious people was unlimited, and they 
must be expected to exert it, in order to ef- 
fect their natural object—the restoration of 
their own Church.—They had a powerfal 
instrument in their hands, and the whole of 
their past conduct, no less than the express 
declarations of several of their own body, 
proved that they would not fail to employ 
it. Under these impressions, and confident 
that the e will be attended with dan- 
ger to the Church of England, he felt bound 
asa Christian Bishop to oppose it. It was 

inful to him to oppose the Government of 
the noble Duke, for whom, as a Minister, 
he entertained the highest respect. It was 
the first instance of his doing so, and he 
hoped it would be the last.—The Bishop of 
Durham expressed his regret that he should 
feel it incumbent. upon him to oppose his 
Majesty’s Ministers upon any great subject 
of State policy; but having taken a solemn 
oath to protect the Protestant Constitution 
in Church and State—for which oath he was 
answerable to a higher tribunal than their 
Lordships—he never could be instrumental 
in uniting a pure with an idolatrous religion. 
—The Duke of Sussex advocated the mea- 
sure at some length. His Ruyal Highness 
maintained that the present measure was 
not a violation of the Constitution of 1688, 
in which His Royal Highness saw nothing 
to prevent Catholics from becoming Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, ror from being ad- 
mitted into other civil offices —The Lord 
Chancellor said he had duly considered the 
tenor of the oath which he had taken when 
appointed to his office, and the result was, 
his firm conviction that it was his bounden 
duty to recommend the present measure to 
the Throne, as the best mode to promote 
the stability of the Empire. His Lordship 
took an elaborate review of the Constitution 
of 1688, and maintained that the present 
measure was in no respect a violation of it, 
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as it only required that the King and Queen 
should be Protestants, and not that Catho- 
lics should be excluded from political power 
for Roman Catholics sat in both Houses of 
Parliament for a century after the Revolu- 
tion—no other oaths being required of them 
than the oaths of supremacy, which the 
Catholics did nof decline to take in those 
days.—The Ear} of Falmouth said that in 
his opinion the Bill was not one calculated 
to tranquillize Ireland, If the measure was 
an experimental one, it would be dangerous 
in the extreme.— Lord Goderich was anxious 
to declare that in his conscience he believed 
the measure was indispensably necessary for 
the safety and tranquillity of Ireland.—The 
Earl of Mansfield was entirely opposed to 
the Bill, and would never consent to agree 
to any one of its provisions.—The Marquis 
of Anglesey gave his most cordial support to 
the Bill. He said that one objection urged 
against the Bill was, that it would endanger 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 
So far from entertaining any apprehensions 
of this kind, he felt confident that it would 
do more to support the Protestant Church 
in Ireland than all the enactments which, 
up to the present day, had been introdueed 
with a view to that object. Under the pre- 
sent system, and in time of peace, 25,000 
men were necessary to maintain any thing 
like tranquillity in Ireland. In the event of 
war, 70,000 men would scarcely be sufficient 
to garrison Ireland. But suppose this Bill 
passed next week, and that war was declared 
the day after, there would not be the least 
difficulty in raising 50,000 able-bodied men 
in the course of six weeks in Ireland, ready 
to march to any point in which their services 
might be required. The passing of this 
Bill would be worth more to the British 
Empire than 100,000 men. 





April 4. The House met this day at one 
o’clock, pursuant to adjournment; and, on 
the Duke of Wellington moving the Order 
of the Day, the Earl of Guilford rose, and 

pposed the e as uncalled for and 
unnecessary, tending to dissolve those laws 
made by our ancestors for the protection of 
the Protestant Church.—Lord Lilford con- 
tended for the necessity of the measure, 
and trusted that the beneficial effects which 
would be derived from it, if not immediately 
visible, would pave the way for the tranquil- 
lity of the country.—The Earl of West- 
moreland was satisfied that, so far from add- 
ing to the power of the Catholics, the pass- 
ing of the Bill would tend to lessen it; it 
would also set at rest the animosities that 
have so long existed in Ireland; it would 
disarm faction, and put an end to all the 
grievances of which they complained. What- 
ever might be thought of the change in his 
sentiments, he should vote for the measure. 
—Lord Sidmouth -would never consent to 
the destruction of that Constitution which 
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the wisdom of their ancestors had handed 
down to them ;. he would oppose the Bill as 
one fraught with the most mischievous ten- 
deney.—The Earl of Liverpool considered 
that concession would place the Protestant 
Church of Ireland upon a firmer basis than 
that on which it now stood; and, with re- 
spect to the Established Church of England, 
he thought it too firmly fixed ever to be 
rooted out of the country.—Lord Tenterden 
could not help contemplating, in the mea- 
sure before the House, the downfall of the 
Protestant Church, and could not persuade 
himself that it would afford any relief to the 
inhabitants of Ireland. He thought it would 
tend rather to increase that spirit of turbu- 
lence and opposition which has so long ex- 
isted. Firmly impressed with this convic- 
tion, his vote would be against the Bill.— 
Earl Grey said, it was matter of great satis- 
faction to him that he had lived to share in 
the glory of this measure, so long unsuc- 
cessfully contended for by the greatest cha- 
racters this Country ever produced, though 
coming, as it now did, in the eleventh hour; 
and that he had ever given it his honest and 
sincere support would be, to the latest mo- 
ment of hie existence, a subject of proud 
and grateful recollection.—The Earl of El- 
don strongly opposed the measure. He 
stated that he had given his assent in 1791 
to relieve the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
from the Penal Statutes, because he consi- 
dered those Penal Statutes only justifiable 
as they were necessary to support the Con- 
stitution; and he had assented to the Act 
of 1793, which opened the elective franchise 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland: again, 
in 1817, he had given his vote for the Act 
which opened offices of military rank to Ro- 
man Catholics; but he had always objected, 
and did still object, to extending political 
power, seats in Parliament, and offices under 
the Crown, to Roman Catholics. If the 
safety and honour of this Protestant King- 
dom were to be preserved, it could only be 
so by a Protestant King, a Protestant House 
of Peers, a Protestant House of Commons, 
and Protestant Officers of the Crown. Ca- 
tholics acknowledged no other supreme head 
but the Pope; neither would they do so if 
they were admitted to all the power pro- 
posed to be given them by this Bill. He 
could never give his consent to the measure. 
—Lord Plunkett expressed his decided ap- 
probation of the Bill.—The Earl of Farn- 
ham opposed it.—After the Duke of Wel- 
lington replied, the House came to a 
division, when there appeared for the Se- 
cond Reading,—Present 147, Proxies 70, 
217; Against it, Present 79, Proxies 83, 
112; Majority 105. 





April 6. The Duke of Wellington moved 
the second reading of the Irish FreeHoLp- 
zrs’ Disrrancuisement Bitz, and pointed 
out the great inconvenience which had been 
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experienced since the granting of elective 
franchise to the 40s. freeholders in Ireland. 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Farnham, Lord Man- 
ners, the Marquis of Bute, Lord Rosebery, 
the Earl of Mountcashel, Lord Holland, the 
Earl of Enniskillen, the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earl of Longford, the Earl of Hadding- 
ton, and Earl Dudley, supported the Bill; 
which was opposed by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl 
of Malmesbury, and the Earl of Winchel- 
sea. On a division the numbers were, for 
the second reading, 139; for the amend- 
ment, 17; majority for the second reading, 
122. 
April7. The Duke of Wellington moved 
the Order of the Day, for going into a Com- 
mittee on the Emancipation Bill. Some 
discussion arose previous to going into Com- 
mittee. The first clause, which respects 
the oaths to be taken by Roman Catholics 
elected to Parliament and taking office, led 
to some discussion. Some amendments 
were proposed to make the oath more bind- 
ing, upon which a division took place— 
Contents 135—Non-contents, 63. 








Aprils. The Duke of Wellington moved 
that the Roman Catuotic Rexier Birt be 
re-committed. On the remainiug clauses 
being read, several were objected to by Lord 
Kenyon, Lord Tenterden, and other Peers, 
but all the amendments proposed were nega- 
tived; after which the Report was received. 





April 10, The Duke of Wellington moved 
the third reading of the Roman Catuotic 
Revier Birt. The Marquis of Camden 
and Lord Grenville spoke in support of the 
measure.—Lord Eldon repeated his objec- 
tions, and implored the House not to pass 4 
Bill so contrary to the spirit of the consti- 
tution.—The Earl of Harrowby, the Duke of 
Athol, the Bishop of Lichfield, and Lord 
Middleton, spoke in approbation of the Bill. 
The Dukes of Cumberland and Newcastle, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Lords Ro- 
den, Abingdon, Falmouth, and Redesdale, 
opposed the third reading ; andthe Duke of 
Sussex, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord 
Holland, supported it. The Duke of Wel- 
lington expressed his firm conviction that the 
result of the measure would tranquillize the 
whole country. His Grace regretted that 
the introduction of the Bill had lost him the 
confidence of ‘an illustrious personage (the 
Duke of Cumberland) and some noble lords 
whom he sincerely respected; but he had 
the consolation of feeling that in all he said, 
and inall he did, he had not acted or said a 
word which he had not considered as a pa- 
ramount duty. Their Lordships then di- 
vided, when the numbers were—Content, 
— 149 ; proxies, 64; total 213. Not 

fontent; present, 76; proxies, 33; total, 
109. Majority, 104.—The Bill was then 
read the third time, and passed. 
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ThelInrisu FREEHOLDERS QUALIFICATION 
Bitt was read the third time, and passed, 
without a division. 


—— 
House or Commons, April 13. 

Mr. Fyler brought forward a motion for 
the appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the state of the Sik Trane. The 
honourable gentleman made a very able 
speech on the occasion, in the course of 
which he explicitly stated the manifold hard- 
ships and distress under which that valuable 
portion of our commercial interests at pre- 
sent labours, and adduced numerous facts of 
the rapid decrease of the Silk Trade since the 
introduction of foreign silks was permitted. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Robinson. 
—Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, as President of the 
Board of Trade, made a statement of the 
whole of the circumstances attendant upon 
this important question. Among other 
causes of the present distressed state of the 
silk trade, he stated, that the vast, almost 
incredible extent, to which over-trading had 
even within the last five years been carried, 
was decidedly the principal of those which 
had produced the present deplorable effect, 
which no man more sincerely deplored than 
himself. Smuggling, he also showed to be 
in a great degree instrumental in the present 
disadvantages experienced by the fair trader. 
After taking a general view of the whole 
question, the right honourable gentleman 
submitted the following propositions to the 
House, as the heads of the measure intended 
to be adopted by Government. It is pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on fine silk from 5s. 
to 3s. 6d.; on tram silk to reduce the duty 
to 2s.; on singles to 1s. 6d.; to limit the 
ports for importation to London, Dover, and 
some port in Ireland; and for the better 
prevention of smuggling, to give greater re- 
wards to seizing officers. The duty on 
French silks to be 25 per cent. at anad va- 
lorem as well asarateage duty. After a few 
observations from Mr. Baring, Mr. Sadler, 
and Mr. Huskisson, the House adjourned. 





April 14. In moving the Order of the 
Day on the Sik Trape, Mr. Hume advo- 
cated the principles of free trade.—Mr. C. 
Grant and Mr. Courtenay defended the pre- 
sent system from the charge of having led 
to the existing distress.—Several other 
Members addressed the House on the ques- 
tion; and, after a reply from Mr. Fyler, a 


division took place:—For a Committee of 
Inquiry 31; Against it 149; Majority 118. 
The House then went into a Committee on 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald’s Resolutions, which were 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Wortley, the 
Sate or Game Bixt was read the third time, 
and passed. 





April 15. Mr. Peel brought in a Bill for 
regulating the Potice or THE MeETROPOLIs 
and its vicinity. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man stated, that the number of criminal 
charges in London were 1 to 383, the num- 
ber in the country only 1 to 822. The in- 
crease of crime had been about 40 per cent. 
since 1821, while the increase of population 
has only been about 15 per cent. The enor- 
mous number of charges in the metropolis 
very forcibly demonstrate the inefficiency of 
the machinery for the prevention of crime. 
This inefficiency Mr. Peel attributed chiefly 
to the circumstance of the watch being un- 
der the sole control of the parochial autho- 
rities, and appointed by them. In St. Pan- 
cras there were no less than eighteen differ- 
ent corps, every one independent of the 
rest; in Lambeth there are also several in- 
dependent corps under different trusts ; 
Kensington, a district sixteen miles in cir- 
cumference, has only three constables and 
three headboroughs ; in the parish of Tot- 
tenham, where, during a period of only six 
weeks, sixteen burglaries were perpetrated 
and three attempted, there are no regular 
constables at all; in Fulham, and many 
other parishes in the suburbs, there are no 
constables, and no regular police; in Dept- 
ford, with the dock-yards, and all the other 
facilities to crime, there is nota single regu- 
Jar watchman. The plan proposed was to 
establish a central board, under the imme- 
diate direction of the Secretary of State, 
and to place, ultimately, the whole watching 
and patrolling of the metropolitan district 
under its superintendence. 





Aprili6. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
enable the Government to sell the City Ca- 
nal.—The Spanish Claims Bill and the As- 
sessed Taxes Bill were read the third time, 
and passed.—The Silk Duties Bill was read 
the first time. 

The House then adjourned to Tuesday 
the 28th inst, 


—=—— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The French ministry have withdrawn, by 
an ordinance from the king, the Depart- 
mental Law, which had been previously 
carried in favour of government by a majority 
of twenty-eight. This measure excited the 
opposition of the two violent parties, the 





Ultras and the Liberals, the one viewing it 
as increasing popular privileges, the other 
considering it as but a partial concession to 
the people. The object proposed by the 
law was to form, onthe principle of popular 
election, councils in the several departments, 
who would be empowered to impose local 
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burthens and direct improvements. These 
councils were to have been returned by the 
public voice. The Ultras oppose the princi- 
ple altogether, and the Liberals require an 
extension of the franchise ; between both, 
the ministry have felt it necessary to with- 
draw their projet, which, it was expected, 
would have been discussed in detail. 

The French papers are almost filled with 
the debates of the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the report of seventy-two petitions for re~ 
lief, signed by 60,000 proprietors of vine- 
yards, who represent the wine trade of that 
country as in the most deplorable state. 
The gradual abolition of the duties on do- 
mestic consumption is the remedy suggested. 


SPAIN. 


On the 21st March, an earthquake of 
a most awful description, attended with 
great loss of life, took place in the province 
of Murcia. It was accompanied with a 
subterraneous noise, resembling that of 
several divisions of cavalry put to flight and 
followed by their camp trains. The shocks 
and oscillations were so strong that all the 
bells of the churches sounded of themselves. 
Several individuals who happened to be in 
balconies at the time were precipitated into 
the street. From half-past six in the 
evening till six o’clock next morning, 48 
shocks were counted; the first was the 
strongest, which lasted two seconds. Four 
craters opened, two of which threw out lava, 
and the cthers exhalations so feetid that 
they were felt at more than the distance of 
a league. At Buzot the mineral waters 
disappeared, and burst forth again at more 
than two leagues distance from the town. 
The river Segura has changed its bed, and 
now joins the sea by a new channel. The 
craters which have opened on the spot where 
Torre-Vieja formerly stood, throw out, from 
different apertures, torrents of putrid water. 
The confusion, the cries, and the tears of 
the inhabitants, who ran through the streets 
without knowing where to direct their steps, 
formed an appalling scene. The greater 
part who escaped encamped in the fields. 
Numbers of dead bodies were taken out from 
beneath the ruins of Almoradi. The King, 
who has been much affected at the catastro- 
phe, has ordered that the produce of the 
revenues of Murcia shall be laid aside for 
the succour of the families who have been 
ruined by this dreadful event. 


GERMANY. 


The Prussian State Gazette of the 18th 
of April cuntains most afflicting accounts of 
the distresses occasioned on the banks of 
the Vistula, by the breaking up of the 
Dikes on the 9th, which had inundated the 
country for the length of 25 miles! devasta- 
ting vast and luxuriant plains, on which 
cattle were fed; and involving houses and 
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inhabitants, animals, &c, in one common 
ruin. So far as the accounts of the damage 
could be collected, for the waters had not 
subsided, 50 villages had been inundated, 
the inhabitants being compelled to ascend, 
in order to escape the torrent, to the roofs 
of their dwellings, or to the tops of the 
steeples of the churches. It is expected 
that of from 8 to 10,000 head of cattle and 
4 or 5000 houses, not one tenth is saved. 


ITALY. 

Cardinal Castiglione was declared Pope 
on the 31st of March, and he has assumed 
the name of Pius VIII. He was elected 
after thirty-six days sitting of the Congress ; 
and out of fifty votes he obtained forty-six. 
He is 68 years of age. 

A tumult has been caused in the univer- 
sity of Turin by the removal of the Professor 
of Moral Theology, which has led to the 
following measures :—first, the seminary has 
been shut up and the pupils dismissed in- 
definitely : secondly, the Professorship of 
Modern Theology has been provisionally 
suppressed; thirdly, the dismissed Profes- 
sor has received the advice to take a journey 
out of his Majesty’s dominions. 

PERSIA. 

A fatal broil lately occurred iu the Persian 
capital of Teheran, between the populace 
and the suite of the Russian Minister, 
M. Gribodijidoff ; which terminated in the 
massacre of the Minister and nearly all his 
suite and guard. 


AFRICA. 


The Gazette of April 18, contains an 
accouut of a gallant action off the coast of 
Africa, in which the Black Joke, Lieut. 
Downes, a British tender, of only two guns 
and 55 men, captured the Almirante, a 
Spanish slave vessel, of 14 guns and 80 
men, with 466 slaves on board. The Spa- 
nish vessel had 15 killed, including -her 
captain and first and second mates, and 13 
wounded. The Black Joke had two mates 
and four seamen wounded ; two of the lacter 
are since dead. 

AMERICA. 

Rowland Stephenson, the banker, and 
Lloyd his clerk, see p.78. under the as- 
sumed names of Smith and Larkin, arrived 
at Savannah, by the Kingston, from Liver- 
pool, Feb. 27th; but they were instantly 
recognized. Ex-Sheriff Parkins, on hearing 
that Stephenson had abseonded from Eng- 
land, and was destined for New York, offer- 
ed a reward of 1,500 dollars for his appre- 
hension. Stephenson was arrested near 
Savannah almost immediately after his arri- 
val there, and taken to New York by the 
high constable. ‘The seizure was considered 
illegal, and he was discharged: but he was 
detained at the suit of Parkins, and lodged 
in the debtors’ prison: he has since been 
dischar;ed. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—o-— 


Roman Carnoric Revier Bit. 


This important measure having passed 
through the two Houses of the Legislature, 
amidst a powerful though ineffectual oppo- 
sition, received the Royal Assent, by com- 
mission, on the 13th inst.; and is now be- 
come the law of the land, notwithstanding 
the immense mass of petitions from every 
part of the united empire. In the House 
of Commons, for instance, the number 
presented against the Catholic claims were 
2,013; while those in their favour were 
only 955. In the House of Lords there 
were 2,521 petitions against the bill, 
and 1,014 in its favour; thus presenting a 
majority iu the two houses of 2,565 against 
the Roman Catholic claims. The following 
Peers, moreover, entered their protests on 
the journals of the House of Lords agaiust 
the third reading of the bill :—El!don, 
Winchelsea, Ernest, T. Sarum, Arden, 
Bexley, Mayo, Hay (Kinnoul), Mansfield, 
Brownlow, Farnham, Sidmouth, Farnbo- 
rough, Clanbrasil (Earl of Roden), Ailes- 
bury, Abingdon, Romney, Longford, En- 
niskillen, Rolle, Kenyon, Lorton, O'Neill, 
Verulam, Thomond, Norwich (Duke of 
Gordon), Digby, Shaftesbury, Falmouth, 
Skelmersdale, Newcastle, Feversham, Brad- 
ford, and Sheffield. 

The following are the most essential points 
in the Bill. It commences by repealing all 
the laws which prevent Roman Catholics 
from sitting in either House of Parliament. 
In lieu of the former tests we have now a so- 
lemn oath of allegiance, and a full disclaim- 
er of any temporal or civil jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome within these realms, as well as 
a declaration of maintaining the existing set- 
tlement of property in this kingdom, and dis- 
owning all intention of injuring the Protest- 
ant Church Establishment. Upon taking 
this oath, Catholics (Peers or Commoners) 
otherwise duly qualified, are eligible for elec- 
tion to Parliament, except priests, who are 
excluded from the Commons by the Act of 
the 41st of the late king. The Irish Catho- 
lic peers can only sit in the House of Lords 
as Representative Peers; but on foregoing 
certain privileges, they may, like Protestant 
Irish Peers, sit in the House of Commons, 


on being elected for any place in England. ° 


Qn no account can they be elected to the 
Commons’ House for any county, city, or 
borough, in Ireland. The only excepted 
offices are the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
the Chancery of both countries, and High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. The House, of 
course, is fundamentally Protestant. From 
all Ecclesiastical Promotion of the Church 
of England, in the University, public Foun- 
dations, &e. or the advice thereon in the 


Privy Council, Catholics are fully excluded, 
and whatever right of such presentation may 
devolve upon Catholics, is, 7pso facto, trans- 
ferred to the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being. No Members of Corpora- 
tions who may happen to be Catholics can 
take their insignia of office to a place of Ca- 
tholic worship. No prelate of that church 
is to assume the title of the Bishops of the 
Establishment. Jesuits and Members of 
Monastic Orders are not, henceforth, to en- 
ter England, without licence, under pain of 
banishment. Those in the country at pre- 
sent, are to register within six months. The 
Secretary of State is, however, empowered 
to licence new comers for a limited time, 
who may visit England for purposes of a lite- 
rary or scientific inquiry. The license, how- 
ever, is always revocable at pleasure. The 
prohibition of Monastic Institutions is not to 
comprehend Convents of females exclusively. 
The penalties in the Bill for a breach of 
its covenants are only to be inforced by the 
Attorney-general, They vary from banish- 
ment (as in the case of the Jesuits) to fines 
of 100/. or 2001. 

The Irish Freeholders Regulation Bill dis- 
qualifies the whole of the Irish Forty-Shilling 
Freeholders, Protestant as well as Catholic 
—those who have freehclds in fee and per- 
petuity, as well as those who are merely made 
for election purposes. The Elective Franchise 
in future is to be alona fide 101. freehold, to 
be registered anew before an Assistant-Bar- 
rister in each county. 

The Duke of Wellington has thus com- 
pletely effected a measure, iu spite of every 
obstacle, and in opposition to the wishes of 
the majority of the people, which was in 
vain attempted by Pitt, Grenville, Fox, Dun- 
das, and Cannin;. On taking a retrospective 
view of the Catholic Question, it appears, 
that in 1805, a majority of 129 in the House 
of Lords, and of 212 in the Commons, 
refused to entertain the petition of the Ca- 
tholics, which was introduced by Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Fox. In 1808, Mr. Grattan’s 
motion was rejected in the House of Com- 
mons by a majurity of 153; and Lord Do- 
noughmore’s in the Lords by a majority of 
87. In 1810, the same members were again 
defeated on a similar motion by a majority of 
112 in the Commons, aud 86 in the Lords. 
In 1812, they were once more defeated by a 
majority of 72 in the Lords, and 85 in the 
Commons. Mr. Canning was also defeated 
in the same year by a majority of 129, and 
the Marquis of Wellesley by a majority of 1, 
In 1813, Mr. Grattan, Sir John Cox Hip- 
pisley, and Dr. Duigenan, on separate mo- 
tions, drew forth majorities against the Ca- 
tholics, of 40, 48, and 42; and the 24th of 
May the Bill was given up. In 1821, Mr. 
Plunkett carried the Bill through the House 
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of Commons by a majority of 19, but it was 
lost in the Lords by a majority of 39. In 
1822, Mr. Canning carried it by a majority 
of 21, but it was thrown out in the Lords 
by a majority of 42. In 1825, Sir Francis 
Burdett carried it in the Commons, by a 
majority of 27, but it was again thrown out 
in the Lords bya majority of 48, In 1827, 
Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a commit- 
tee was lost in the Commons by a majority 
of 3. In 1828, the motion for a conference 
with the Lords was carried in the Commons 
by a Majority of 6, but thrown out in the 
Lords by a majority of 45. But in 1829, 
a Relief Bill, unqualified in its character, 
and unshackled by restriction, has been car- 
ried through the Commons by Mr. Peel with 
a majority of 180 on the second reading, and 
178 on the third; and through the Lords 
by the Duke of Wellington with a majority 
of 105 on the second reading, and 104 on 
the third ! 

That so extraordinary and unexpected 
a revolution in the sentiments of many 
high Tory peers, who have hitherto staunch- 
ly opposed the Catholic Claims, should 
be effected in so short a period, will long 
remain a matter of astonishment; and to 
the future historian, as well as the gene- 
ral reader. the names of the Protestant 
nobles who have compromised their oft 
avowed principles at the shrine of political 
expediency, may be an object of inquiry. 
We shall therefore place them on record, in 
order that honour may be given to whom 
honour is due! and such of our readers as 
wish to pursue the subject, may derive 
amusement from contrasting their former 
declarations, recorded in our pages, with 
their present votes. 


Names of the Peers who voted in favor of the 
Catholic Claims, though formerly opposed 
to them, 


Duxes.—Beaufort, St. Alban’s Leeds, 
Rutland, Manchester, Northumberland, 
Wellington. 

Margutsses.—Winchester, Bath, Hert- 
ford. 

Earts.—Westmorland, Doncaster (Duke 
of Buccleugh), Dartmouth, Graham (Duke 
of Montrose), Ashburnham, Warwick, Har- 
court, Chatham, Bathurst, Strange (Duke 
of Athol), Chichester, Powis, Orford, Strad- 
broke. 

Viscount.—Beresford. 

Barons.—Teynham, Byron, Hawke, Car- 
teret, Montague, Douglas of Douglas, Sal- 
tersford (Earl of Courtown), Lilford, Mel- 
drum, Ross (Earl of Glasgow), Kerr (Marq. 
of Lothian), Wemyss (Earl of Wemyss), 
Ravensworth, Forester, Lyndhurst, Fife 
(Earl of Fife), Stuart de Rothsay, Clan- 
william (Earl Clanwilliam). 

Scotcu Peers —Karl of Home, Viscount 
nat, Viscount Strathallan, Lord Sal- 
oun, 





Intsh Peers.—Lord Carberry, Lord Duf- 
ferin. 

Bisuops.—Winchester (Sumner), Lich- 
field (Ryder), St. David’s (Jenkinson), 
Llandaff (Copleston), Derry (Knox). 





Mr. Peel was lately presented with the 
Freedom of the City of London, in a splendid 
gold box, on which occasion the Mansion- 
house was fitted up in a very magnificent 
style, and a splendid dinner was provided, 
which was attended by about 350 persons, 
among whom were some of the Cabinet Mi- 
nesters, aud other persons of distinction. 


Mr. Buckingham has been successfully 
spreading the knowledge of Eastern subjects 
and literature, by delivering a course of Six 
Lectures, not only in several large commer- 
cial towns, but also in various quarters of 
the metropolis. 


Westminster Abbey on fire. 

April27. This evening, about 11 o’clock, 
the north transept of Westminster Abbey 
was observed to be on fire. Mr. J. Walmis- 
ley, of Smith’s-square, who, with a friend, 
was passing at the time, immediately rang the 
alarm bell, and sent for some of the officers 
belonging to the Abbey. The writer of this 
instantly procured the keys of the N. W. 
turret staircase, which communicated to the 
part on fire, and was followed by Mr. Wal- 
misley, Mr. Wm. Rose, son of Sir G. Rose, 
and one or two others, to whose active exer- 
tions, at the imminent hazard of their lives, 
are due the praise of arresting the progress 
of the fire. It took place in the upper story 
of the east side of the north transept; and 
several painted screens, forming part of the 
old scenery of the college theatre, and the 
flooring were on fire. The gentlemen be- 
fore-named tore these down, and by a plen~- 
tiful supply of water succeeded in preventin, 
the flames communicating to the roof, whic 
is here of wood. The cause of the fire is 
uncertain, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it was wilful; since we under- 
stand from Mr. Carter, the clerk of the 
works, that no workman had been in the 
gallery for sometime. An examination of 
the church has led to the discovery of the 
egress of the incendiary by a door in the 
south-west turret of Henry VIIth’s chapel. 
The investigation is proceeding at Queen- 
square police office. 


—\y— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The undergraduates of Cambridge have 
lately rebelled against the Proctors. At the 
close of an examination in the senate- 
house, the gownsmen, to the number of 
400, assembled in a body, and hissed one of 
the Proctors, who had incurred their dis- 
like; which was followed by a discharge of 
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offensive missiles. Two of the gownsmen 
were rusticated for two terms. The Proc- 
tors, considering this sentence too lenient, 
resigned, giving as a reason for their re- 
signation, that the punishment adjudged by 
the Heads of Houses, afforded no adequate 
security against the recurrence of similar 
outrages. The Heads of Houses afterwards 
met, and resolved that upon the repetition 
of similar offences, the offenders shall be 
expelled the University. 


York Minster.—The incendiary Martin 
has been tried at the late York Assizes, 
and acquitted on the grounds of insanity, 
caused by religious fanaticism. He has 
been sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
in St. Luke’s madhouse in London. Sub- 
scriptions towards the restoration of the 
Minster are proceeding rapidly. The sums 
reported to the central committee as already 
subscribed amount to nearly 50,000/. Of 
this sum nearly 6,0001. has been raised 
within the city of York, exclusive of the 
vicinity, and exclusive also of nearly 5,000/. 
more from the clergy connected with the 
Cathedral. At a meeting lately held in 
London, consisting of noblemen and gentle- 
men connected with the County, Earl Fitz- 
william gave 3,000/. the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Dundas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishop of Durham, 5001. 
each; the Earl of Carlisle, 400/. &e. &c. 


Tunbridge Wells—A great enlargement 
of accommodation for the visitors to this 
quiet and genteel public place, is forming 
on the North East side of the Town, on the 
Calverley Estate, belonging to John Ward, 
Esq. which is laying out in the manner of 
the Regent’s Park, under the direction of 
Mr. Decimus Burton. Capital mansions, 
interspersed with pleasure grounds and de- 
lightful rides, are forming, and will, we con- 
ceive, be very pleasant residences. A new 
Church has lately been built by Mr. Deci- 
mus Burton, in the Gothic style, which 
confers credit on that able architect. 


A new Dispensary is about to he esta- 
blished at Chelmsford, on a superior footing, 
and on an enlarged, a cheaper, and more 
liberal plan ; it is to include among the ob- 
jects the servants of tradesmen. Dr. Fus- 
ter and Mr. Birden have been proposed as 
medical attendants. 


Theatrical Register.—-Promotions and Preferments. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 

March 10, A new opera, entitled, The 
Casket, the production of Mr. Lacy. It was 
once repeated. 

April 2. A farce, My Wife! what Wife? 
the production of that successful farce writer, 
Mr. Poole. Announced for repetition amidst 
great applause. 

20. The Easter spectacle, from the pen 
of Planché, is entitled Thierna-Na-Oge ; 
and is founded on the interesting legend of 
O'Donoghue the enchanted Prince of the 
Lakes, related in Mr. Crofton Croker’s Fairy 
Legends. It had all the success its most 
sauguine friends could desire. 

The leading feature in the entertainments 
of this house has been the introduction 
of that sweet and charming actress Miss 
Phillips in the characters of Lady Townley, 
Cordelia, Belvidera, Jane Shore, &e. In 
no one instance has she degraded herself ; 
but the rapidity of her new characters is 
highly detrimental to her health and her 
fame. 





Covent GarbDEN. 


March 7.—A new opera, called The Maid 
of Judah, and the production of Mr. Lacy. 
The plot hinges on the conduct of Rebecca 
in the beautiful tale of Ivanhoe; and the 
piece has been more successful than the 
opera of the same gentleman at the other 
house. 

19. Another opera, founded on a Swiss 
incident, called Home! sweet Home! The 
overture and music by Bishop; and some 
national melodies are introduced. From the 
excellent acting, the beautiful scenery, and 
the agreeableness of the music, it succeeded 
very well. 

April 20. The Easter spectacie at this 
house appears under the ‘ imposing’ title of 
Devil's Elixir; and is dramatized by Mr. 
Ball. It is exceedingly clever, and was 
very well received. 





Surrey TuHeatre. 


April 20. The Easter piece is entitled 
John Overy, or, the Miser of Southwark ; 
and is founded on the traditionary legend to 
which is ascribed the erection of the Church 
of St. Saviour, or St. Mary Overy, South- 
‘wark. 


—- L— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 


Gazette Promotions, &e, 

March 14. The Hon. Henry Dawson, of 
Milton Abbey, Dorset, Capt. R. N. and Lt.- 
Col. the Hon. Geo. Lionel Dawson, C. B. of 
Came, co. Dorset, 2d and 3d sons of the 
late Earl of Portarlington, to take in addi- 


tion the uame of Damer, pursuant to the 
will of their cousin, the late Lady Caroline 
Damer, and to quarter the arms of that 
family. 
March 19. 
to be Major. 


65th Foot, Capt. H. Senior, 
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March 21. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Fane, 
G.C.B. to be Master-Surveyor and Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance. 

April 4, James Dewar, esq. Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay, knighted. 

April 8. Right Hon. Robert Gordon, 
Ambassador to the Subiime Ottoman Porte. 

April 13. Life Guards, Capt. Hugh W. 
Barton, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. 

Unattached, Major John Townsend, 14th 
Dragoons, to be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry.— 
14th Drag. Capt. Ed. Lane Parry to be Major. 

April 23. 2d Life Guards, Major W. Cow- 
per Coles, to be Major.—45th Foot, Major 
Arthur Poyntz, 67th Foot, to be Major. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Colchester.—Rich. Sanderson, of Upper 
Harley-street, esq. vice SirG. H. Smyth, esq. 

Sandwich.—Gen. Sir H. Fane, vice Sir 
E. W. C. R. Owen. 


Nava PREFERMENT. 
Rear-Adm. Thos. Baker, C. B. to the 
Warspite 76. 


Civit. PREFERMENTS. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Wm. Young, bart. to be a 
Director of the East India Company. 
R. Pollen, esq., Barrister-at-law, to be 
one of the Six Clerks in Chancery. 


Preferments.— Births.— Marriages. 
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EccrestasticaL PrereERMENTS. 
Rev. T. Gaisford, Preb. in Durham Cath. 
Rev. E. B. Sparke, Preb. in Ely Cath. 
Rev, E. Thorp, Preb. in Durham Cath. 
Rev. J. A. Biedermann, Dauntsey R. Wilts. 
Rev. C. G. Boyles, Buriton R. Hants. 
Rev. W. Cooke, Ullingswick R. co. Here f. 
Rev. J. Daubuz, St. Creed R. Cornwall. 
Rev. G. Davys, All Hallows R. London. 
Rev. E. Dewing, Barningham Parva R. Norf. 
Rev. J. Dymoke, Scriveslby with Dalderby 
R. annexed, co. Lincaln. 
Rev. T.S. Escott, Foston R. co. York. 
Rev.A. Fitzclarence, Mapledurham V. Oxon. 
Rev. W. Hall, Tuddenham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. D. Hurlock, Langham R. Essex. 
Rev. R. E. Landor, Birlingham R. co. Wore. 
Rev. R. Lee, Asleby R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. W. Mackenzie, Chu. of Comrie, Perth. 
Rev. W. H. Marriott, St. Paul’s P. C. Edinb. 
Rev. J. H. Monk, Peakirk with Glinton R. 
co. Northampton. 
Rev. J. D. Parham. Holne V. Devon. 
Rev. S. Smith, Dry Drayton R. co. Camb. 
Rev. J. Spence, Culworth R. co. Northamp. 
Rev. E. Tatham, Whitchurch R. Salop. 
Rev. S. Tilbrook, Freckenham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Tiptaft, Sutton Courtney V. Berks. 
Rev. R. Twopeny, North Stoke V. Oxon. 
Rev. R. Wood, Wovolaston and Irchester 
VV. co. Northampton. 
Rev. E. C. Kemp, Chaplain to the Duke 
of Cambridge. 


—@=—— 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 9, 1828. At Poonah, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Lechmere Graves Russell, Horse 
Artillery, a dau. 16. At Madras, the wife 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Townshend Walker, 
G. C. B. Commander in Chief, a son. 

Feb.... At Islington, Mrs. W. Bentley, 
a son. 17. The wife of F. D. Lempriere, 
Head Master of St. Olave’s Grammar-school, 
a son; her fifteenth child. 22. At the 
Spa, Melksham, the wife of Major Olivier, a 
dau, 27. The wife of the Rev. J. Hew- 
lett, Head Master of the Grammar-school, 
Abingdon, a son. 

March 24. In Clarges-street, the lady 
of Sir W. Scott, of Ancrum, bart. a son. 


25. At Paris, Madame E. Alletz, a son. 
April 1. At Paris, the Lady Vis’tess Per- 
ceval, a son and heir. 7. At Oxford, the 
wife of the late Rev. Dr. Nicoll, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in thatUniversity, a dau. 
10. At Pentrepant, Salop, the lady of Sir W. 
H.Clerke, bart. a son. 11. At Hampstead, 
the wife of T. W. Beaumont, esq. M. P. a 
son and heir. Lady Alice Peel, a son. 
13. The C’tess of Sheffield, a dau. 
17. In Curzon-street, Lady Jane Walsh, a 
son. 19. At Dublin, the Vise’tess Dun- 
garvon, a son and heir. 20. At Pang- 
bourn, Berks, the wife of Benj. B. Williams, 
esq. of Tavistock-square, a son. 


—o-—- 
MARRIAGES. 


March9. At St. George, Hanover-squ. 
Charles Keightley Tunnard, esq. of Framp- 
ton House, co. Linc. to Maria, third dau. of 
Charles Hill, esq. of Wellingborough. 
10.Capt.Henry Bentinck,Coldstream Guards, 
youngest son of Major-Gen. John. Chas. 
and Lady Jemima Bentinck, to Receira An- 
toinette, dau. of Adm. Sir James Hawkins 
Whitshed, K.C.B. 11. At Worcester, 
Chas. Wm. Warner, esq. son of Lieut.-Col. 
Warner, to Isabella, eldest dau. of 


Carmichael, esq. of Bromwich-hill.——12. 
At Mitcham, Surrey, Wm. Seymour, esq. 
barrister-at-iaw, to Sarah Lydia, eldest dan, 
of the late Lieut-Gen. Sir Henry Oakes, 
bart. of Mitcham-Hall. At Aynho, the 
Rev. Burges Lambert, M.A. to Julia-Anna, 
third dau. of the Rev. Thos. Fawcett, co. 
Northampton. At. Brimfield, Salop. R. 
C. Hall, second son of the late Benj. Hall, 
esq. M.P.of Hemsol Castle, Glamorganshire, 
to Mary Anne Wade, of Leominster, Here- 
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fordshire———12. At Aynho, Rev. Hayes 
Lambert to Julia Anne, third dau. of Rev. 
Tho. Fawcett, Rector of Aynho and Brad- 
den. 13. At Hackney, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Birch, Rector of West Hackney, to 
Mary Ann, youngest dau. of Wm. Ludding- 
ton, esq. of Stoke Newington. At Sid- 
mouth, Sommerville Almuty, esq. ouly child 
of Col. Thos. Arthur Staples Almuty, E.1.C. 
to Edith, youngest dau. of the Rev. C. Rigby 
Collins, of the Fortfields. 17. The Rev. 
F. W. J. Vickery, of University College, 
Oxford, to Miss Emma Wells, of Ramsgate. 
20. At Bath, the Rev. Hamilton Chiches- 
ter, son of the late Col. Chichester, of Ar- 
lington Court, co. Devon, to Mary Eliz. 
Bateman, of Darley-Abbey, co. Derby, only 
dau. of the late Rich. Bateman, esq. 
21. At North Church, James Swaby, esq. 
of Thorne House, to Eliz. second dau. of 
Robert Sutton, esq. Rossway, Herts. 
24. At Devon, the Rev. A. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford, to Eliz. Clark, only child of the late 
John Daniell, esq. of Hendford House, So- 
merset. 24. At Bath, the Rev. H. Ston- 
house Vigor, Preb. of Ledbury, grandson of 
the late Sir James Stonhouse, Bart. and ne- 
phew of the Bishop of Hereford, to Louisa 
Burt, eldest dau. of John Taylor, esq. M. D. 
of Bath, 26. At St. Pancras, James 
Cockburn, esq. of Devonshire-squ. to Ma- 
deline-Susan, eldest dau. of John Dunlop, 
esq. of Tain, Ross-shire, aud niece to Sir T. 
Wallace Dunlop. At Old Windsor, H. 
Every, esq. of Eggington Hall, Derby, to 
the Hon. Caroline Flower, second dau. of 
Vise. Ashbrook. At Wing, Bucks, F. 
Warren, esq. of Hemel Hempstead, to Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Bernard Foun- 
taine, esq. of Stoke House, near Fenny 
Stratford. At St: George’s, Hanover- 
squ. the Earl Nelson, to Hilare, widow of 
Geo. Ulric Barlow, esq.and third dau. of Sir 
Robert Barlow, K. C. B.——At Chelten- 
ham, the Rev. H. Withy, to Christian Dot- 
tin, fourth dau. of the late Hon. John Gay 
Alleyne, Bart. of Barbadoes, At Chelten- 
ham, Col. Stacpoole, son of the late Geo. 
Hogan Stacpoole, esq. of Cragbrian Castle, 
co. Clare, to Jane Wasey, of Prior’s Court, 
Berkshire, eldest dau. of the late John Wa- 
sey, esq. At Saucethorpe, John-George 
Pole, esq. eldest son of Sir W. Templer 
Pole, Bart. of Shute House, Devon, to Mar- 
garetta, second dau. of H. Barton, esq. of 
Saucethorpe Hall, Lincolnshire, 28. At 
Clatford, John Hill, esq. of Standen House, 
Wilts, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
Wn. Richards, esq. of Clatford, Hants. 
At Great Bookham, Malcolm Orme, esq. 
son of Major Orme, esq. of Fitzroy-squ. to 
Jane, only dau. of J. Bonsor, esq. of Salis- 
bury-squ. and Polesden, Surrey. 31. At 
Vise. Middleton’s, Upper Brook-street, the 
Rev. Wm. John Brodrick to the Hon. Har- 
riet Brodrick, third dau. of Visc. Middleton. 

Lately. Mr. Wm. Sheppard, of Peter- 
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borough, to Eliz. Sarah, eldest dau. of Jas. 
Naisby Hallett, esq. of Hampstead-road. 
Visc. Stormont, eldest son of the Earl 
of Mansfield, to Louisa, third dau. of Cuth- 
bert Ellison, esq. M. P.——At St. Cle- 
ment Danes, the Rev. R. G,. Burt, of St. 
Mary's, Rochester, to Joannah, third dau. of 
Mrs. Smart, of the Strand. At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. H. J. 
Boone Nichulson, to Mary youngest dau. of 
Jas. Donaldson, esq. of Bloomsbury-square. 
—Wnm. Bragg, esq. of Drewsteignton, to 
Mary, dau. of W. Ponsford, esq. of More- 
tonhampstead. 

April 2. At the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Tivetshall, Norfolk, Richard, eldest son of 
Mr. Robert Kemp, of Aslacton, to Maria, 
third dau. of Mr. John Holmes, of Tivets- 
hall Hall. At Poddington, Bedfordshire, 
W. Oakes Blount, esq. of Delves House, 
Sussex, only son of Sir Charles Burrell 
Blount, to Frances Charlotte, fifth dau. of 
the late Richard Orlebar, esq. of Hinwick 
House. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Frederick Patten, esq. R. N. to Alicia Ca- 
vendish, dau. of Wm. Hillier, esq. of Boley- 
hill, Rochester, 6. At Plymouth, Edw. 
only son of Joseph Fletcher, esq. of Ealing, 
Middlesex, to Mary Ann, second dau. of 
Capt. F. H. Coffin, R. N. of Stonehouse, 
Devon. At St. George’s, Hanover-squ. 
the Hon. G. H. Talbot, bro. of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Augusta Jones, of 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 7. At 
Ardingly, H. Williams, esq. of Gray’s Ion, 
to Harriot Louisa, second dau. of Gibbs 
Crawfurd, esq. of Lywood, Sussex, and niece 
to the Countess Winterton. The Hon. 
J. H. Roper Curzon, fourth son of Lord 
Teyuham, to Isabella, dau. of the late Col. 
Hodgson, E. I. C. 8. At Sandhurst, Lt.- 
Gen. Butler, to Ann, eldest dau. of Sir John 
Bateman. 9. At Edinburgh, John Page 
Read, esq. of Crow Hall, Suffolk, to Helen, 
seconddau. of Sir James Colquhoun, bart. 
of Luss. 11. At Bathwick, W. Francis 
Knatchbull, esq. of Babington, Somerset, to 
Emma Louisa, dau. of the late Chas. Gordon 
Gray, esq. of Stratton House. 12. At 
Paris, R. H. Gowland, esq. eldest son of the 
late R. Gowland, esq. M. P. to Anna Bos- 
cawen, only dau. of R. M. Barnard, esq. 
BOF 16. At Bath, R. H. Lenthal, 
esq. son of the late John Lenthal, esq. of the 
Priory, Burford, to Philippa Eliz. dau. and 
heiress of the late Rev. Joseph Owen, Od- 
dington. tg. At St. James’s, John Wm. 
Fisher, esq. to Louisa Cath. eldest dau. of 
the late Wm. Haymes, esq. of Kibworth, 
Leicestershire, and niece to Sir W. B. Cave, 
Bart. of Stretton Hall, Derbyshire. 
20. At Chichester, the Rev. H. Hayman 
Dodd, to Frances Eliz. eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Holland, and grand-dav. of the late 
Lord Chancellor Erskine. 21. At High 
Clere, the Rev. J.C. Stapleton, to the Lady 
Harriott Eliz. Herbert, dau. to the Earl of 
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Pore Leo XII. 

Feb. 10. At Rome, aged 68, his Holi- 
ness Pope Leo the Twelfth. 

Annibal della Genga was born Aug. 2, 
1760, at the Castle of Genga, the property 
of his family, situated between Urbino 
and the March of Ancona. He entered the 
church very early, and soon obtained very 
considerable preferment. It was about the 

eriod of the first invasion of Italy by the 
ane however, that he first entered into 
a conspicuous public situation. He was 
then sent as Nuncio to the Court of Bavaria 
and the States of a second rank in Ger- 
mavy, which high office he filled for four- 
teen years. In 1807 he was sent by the 
Pope to Paris, on a mission to Napoleon, 
and on his return to Rome he was obliged, 
when the French took possession of that 
city, as well as the other Prelates who were 
not natives of the Roman States, to remove 
away. In 1814 he was again sent to France 
to compliment Louis XVIII. and was afflict- 
ed at Paris with a long illness, In 1816 he 
was elevated to the dignity of Cardinal ; and 
on the death of Pope Pius the Seventh, in 
1823, he was elected to the papal chair. 
The election was terminated so quickly, 
that there was scarcely time to intrigue. 
Pius VII. died on Aug. 20, the operations 
of the scrutiny commenced on Sept. 3. and 
on the 27th the election was declared, 
Few conclaves have been so speedily ciosed ; 
the Italian Cardinals understanding that it 
was necessary to make haste, if they wished 
to escape the effects of foreign influence, 
which might have prolonged the day of de- 
cision, Many were surprised at the title of 
Leo the Twelfth, assumed by the new Pope. 
Every body is familiar with the celebrated 
name of Leo X., but few knew that there 
was ever a Pope called Leo XI.: the Pope 
so designated reigned for a space nut quite 
amounting to a month, he having been 
chosen on the 1st of April, 1605, and 
dying on the 27th of the same month. 

Pope Leo was tall, and well made: a pa- 
tron of the Arts, and accustomed to busi- 
ness; of a firm and independent character, 
having a will of his own, and address suffi- 
cient to accomplish his plans, In the di- 
plomatic stations he filled, he showed a 
great deal of knowledge, and a perfect ac- 
quaintance with men and with business. 

A private letter from a student in the 
English College at Rome, dated March 3, 
contains some curious particulars of the 
ceremonies which followed the denise : 

‘©The Lord Chamberlain, one of the 
cardinals, went in state from his palace, 
and entering the apartment where the corpse 
reposed, called upon it by name, and receiv- 


ing no answer, approached the bed, and 
having ascertained that it was the dead hody 
of the Pope, fell on his knees and prayed 
for the departed soul. He then took into 
his own hands all the temporal power of the 
Pope, and retired. But at the door, as is 
usual on such occasions, he found drawn 
up the Pope’s Swiss guard, who iefused to 
let him pass, saying that, as their master 
was dead, there was no one to pay them. 
He, however, promised them that he would 
be their master, and told them to follow 
him: he then ascended into his carriage, 
round which the Swiss ranged themselves, 
and conducted him to his house, where he 
is guarded as sovereign. 

‘© The body was immediately embalmed, 
and late on Wednesday, the entrails of the 
defunct Pontiff, enclosed in a mortuary, or 
vase, were carried to the Church of St. 
Vincent and St. Anastase. On the morn- 
ing of the following day the body of his 
Holiness was embalmed, and, being dressed, 
was exposed to the view of the people in 
the Chapel of Sixtus. The corpse was 
robed in pontificals, and on each side a 
party of the Pope’s guard noble, with arms 
reversed, and crape scarfs. Large wax lights 
were burning around, and the clergy at- 
tached to St. Peter’s were in constant at- 
tendance, reciting prayers for the deceased. 
On Friday morning we were in St. Peter's 
at an early hour, and large as that church 
is, it was soon crowded to excess. A large 
couch had been prepared in the middle of 
the church, and after waiting there sume 
time, the gates were thrown open and we 
heard the solemn tones of the Pope’s choir 
approaching. A troop of the Swiss guard 
advanced up the Church, dressed in armour, 
then followed the clergy and cardinals in 
their purple dresses, the guard noble in 
splendid uniform, and lastly the body, borne 
by six of the clergy, attended by the choir 
chanting in the most solemn and affecting 
strains The body was then laid upon the 
couch prepared, dressed in all the robes 
peculiar to the Pope. After the recital of 
some prayers, and sprinkling the body with 
holy water, it was removed to one of the 
side chapels. On Sunday, the body, raised 
on a large and sumptuous bed, was placed 
near the gate of the chapel, so wear that 
persons approaching could kiss the foot, 
and thousands on thousands performed this 
ceremony. At about seven on Sunday 
evening, a large body of soldiers entered the 
church, and formed in two semicircular 
ranks from the chapel where the body re- 
posed to another opposite, and the proces- 
sion soon began to move, and after the fu- 
neral service had been performed, it was 
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laced in the coffins and sealed up by the 

han Chamberlain. Shortly afterwards the 
body was placed in a particular part of the 
church, where. the Pope is generally laid 
until the death of his successor. This Pope 
will, I believe, remaia there but one year, 
as it was his request to be then buried in 
another church. 

‘¢ The obsequies of a Pope continue nine 
days, at which all the dignitaries of church 
and state attend, together with the Ambas- 
sadors of foreign courts, These ceremonies 
are carried on in a most splendid manner ; 
but the last three days are grand beyond 
imagination. Svon after the Pope’s death, 
preparations were made to adorn the church 
(if St. Peter’s can be adorned), and in the 
middle was raised an immense pyramid of 
mock granite, measuriug in height about 
one hundred and ten feet. On the base 
were painted the principal actions of the 
Pope, and inscriptions commemorating his 
virtues. Large statues on it were placed 
looking towards the end of the church, and 
on the summit a Leautiful figure of religion. 
From the four corners arose large branches, 
each bearing two hundred candles of wax, 
each weighing one pound. On and around 
this pyramid there were one thousand lights. 
It is customary to raise one of these at the 
death of each Pope, but there never was 
seen one like the present; it was indeed a 
splendid sight. The English were lost in 
admiration. At Christmas there were fifteen 
hundred English in Rome.” 

In London a grand dirge has been per- 
formed at the Roman Catholic chapel in 
Moorfields, and was attended by a great 
number of distinguished persons, including 
the French, the Spanish, Brazilian, and 
Neapolitan ambassadors, and many of the 
Catholic nobility and gentry. The chapel 
was hung with black cloth, and in the 
centre, under a lofty canopy, surmounted 
by plumes of black feathers, was erected a 
bier, on which was placed a golden mitre 
and keys. Escutcheons, with the arms of 
the papal see, were on the pall, which 
covered the coffin, and in various parts of 
the chapel. ‘The service was performed by 
three bishops, assisted by most of the Lon- 
don Papal clergy, who having chanted various 
hymns and prayers around the bier, pro- 
ceeded to the high altar to, celebrate the 
mass; and in this part of the service a 
chalice was used which had been presented 
to the chapel by the late pontiff, a very 
splendid cup of massive gold enriched with 
jewels, and said to be worth 2,000 guineas. 
The mass and requiem were accompanied 
by Mr. Le Jeune upon the organ recently 
built in the chapel, and stated to be the 
largest in England. 


Eart of CanHAMPTON. 
Marchi7. At his house in Devonshire- 
place, aged 88, the Right Hon, John Lut- 
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trell Olmius, third Earl of Carhampton, 
Viscount Carhampton of Castlehaven in the 
county of Cork, and Baron Irnham of Lut- 
trellstown in the county of Dublin; a re- 
tired Captain in the Royal Navy. 

The family of Luttrell, which, by the 
death of this Earl, has disappeared from the 
ranks of the peerage, was anciently seated at 
Irmham in Lincolnshire, an estate which has 
descended from them, through heiresses 
of Hilton, Thimelby, Conquest, and Arun- 
dell, to the present Lord Clifford. Robert 
Luttrell (a younger brother of Sir John 
Luttrell, Lord of Dunster in Somersetshire, 
and one of the first Knights of the Bath, 
made at the Coronation of Henry the Fourth 
in 1399,) died in 1436, seised of the castle 
and lands of Luttrellstown, co. Dublin (ori- 
ginally granted to Sir Gregory Luttrell by 
King John) ; and his great-grandson, Sir 
Thomas, was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and a Privy Councillor, in Ireland ia 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. Sixth in 
descent from the Judge was Simon Luttrell, 
esq. (father of the deceased peer) who was 
created Baron Luttrell in 1768. In 1737 
he had married Maria, daughter and at 
length heir of Sir Nicholas Lawes, Knt. 
many years Governor of Jamaica; and on 
the 2d of October, 1771, their eldest daugh- 
ter, Anne, the widow of Christopher Horton, 
of Calton in Derbyshire, esq. was married 
to his Royal Highness Henry-Frederick 
Duke of Cumberland, brother to King 
George the Third. It need scarcely be 
here remarked, that her strict propriety in 
her exalted station, her prudence, amiable 
manners, and virtues, frequently received 
the commendations of the late ornaments of 
the British throne. Her father was subse- 
quently created Viscount Carhampton in 
1781, and Earl of Carhampton in 1785. 

The nobleman now deceased, who was 
third sou of the first Earl, manifested at a 
very early period of his life a passion for the 
Naval profession. He was in consequence 
entered, at the close of 1752, a student inthe 
Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth ; and af- 
ter a successful completion of this brauch of 
education, he was so highly extolled by the 
Governor of the Academy for his quickness 
of perception and striking talents, that in 
February 1755, the late Earl Howe, then 
Captain of the Dunkirk of 64 guns, applied 
to the Admiralty for him. Young Lut- 
trell was discharged from the Academy into 
that ship accordingly, and continued im her 
until the spring of 1758; when, upon Lord 
Howe giving up the command of the said 
ship to the Hon. Capt. R. Digby, Mr. Lut- 
trell was entered for the quarter-deck of the 
the Namur, under the heroic Boscawen: 
and serving in her at the siege of Louis- 
bourg in 1759, obtained a commission as 
Lieutenant, in reward for many prompt and 
courageous exertions in conducting a line of 
boats to the shore. His first service as 
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Lieutenant was in the Dublin, of which 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Rodney had the 
command. His advancement to the rank of 
Commander was under the favour of the 
distinguished Lord Anson, who in April 
1761, appointed him to the Druid sloop of 
war; and in her he served under the late 
Admiral Keppel at the siege of Belle Isle. 
His further promotion was owing to the 
handsome report of Commodore Keppel, 
for his uncommon activity; and im August 
1762 he was appointed Captain of the Mars, 
ship of the line, and received orders to pro- 
ceed in her to America; she was subse- 
quently ordered to sail to Jamaica: but, 
upon the peace taking place in 1763, was 
recalled to England, and in the course of 
that year paid off, and laid up at Ports- 
mouth. 

After an interval of less than two years, 
Captain Luttrell was again called into ser- 
vice, and appointed to the Achilles guard- 
ship, which he commanded from 1765 to 
1768. 

When the hostilities between England 
and her revolting colonies in America, led to 
a war against France and Spain, Captain 
Luttrell was ordered to proceed to Jamaica, 
in the Charon 44, at which time Sir Peter 
Parker was Commander-in-chief on that 
station. Sir Peter, we!l satisfied with the 
Captain’s professional abilities and general 
powers of mind, gave him, in 1779, the 
command of a squadron; and proceeding 
with these ships, in co-operation with a 
land force, he attacked the Spanish settle- 
ment of St. Fernando d’Omvoa, where two 
rich galleons and several ships of merchan- 
dize, with 250 quintals of quicksilver and 
three millions of dollars, were captured ; 
and the whole of the forts and batteries 
fell to our arms.* The Earl of Sandwich, 
on this occasion, addressed a private con- 
gratulatory letter to the Captain: and the 
public letter of Mr. Secretary Stephens, 
bearing date the 18th December, 1799, 
ended with the following most gratifying 
paragraph : 

‘© Their Lordships,” meaning the Lords 
of the Admiralty, ‘‘immediately laid your 
letter before His Majesty, who was gra- 
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ciously pleased to express his approbation 
of the manner in which the service en- 
trusted to you has been conducted.” 

Upon the war being brought to a termi- 
nation, Captain Luttreil, towards the middle 
of 1783, | a candidate for one of the 
appointments which Mr. Fox's India Bill 
provided in favour of three or four Post 
Captains of known activity and experience. 
Our country’s boast, Captain Horatio Nel- 
son, was a claimant for one of these offices, 
as his published letters to his uncles, Cap- 
tain Suckling, the Comptroller of the Navy, 
and Mr. Commissioner Suckling, Chairman 
of the Board of Customs, will show. Mr. 
Fox’s Bill, however, did not pass; but on 
Mr. Pitt coming into office, although he 
could not confer on Captain Luttrell any 
appointment under his newly-framed India 
Bill, he offered him a seat at the Board of 
Excise, and it was embraced at the close of 
1784. In this office Captain Luttrell, (who 
assumed the name of Olmius, that of his first 
wife’s fumily, in 1783, by authority of the 
Royal sign manual,) remained till the middle 
of the year 1826, when, after a service of 
more than forty years in that department, 
which, it must be observed, was preceded by 
a service in the Navy of thirty years, he 
retired. During the last five years of his 
continuance in the Excise department, he 
was possessed of the family rank and titles, 
haviug succeeded to his brother Henry- 
Lawes, the second Earl, a General in the 
Army, and Colonel of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, April 25, 1821. But, although 
Earl of Carhampton, he possessed not the 
Luttrell estate: it had long been distributed 
amongst the numerous family of his Lord- 
ship’s father, and his continuation so long 
in office with a humble salary, may prdbably 
be attributed to his limited revenue from 
other sources, 

Lord Carhampton had, however, always 
the interests of his Naval profession at 
heart, and previous to the war against 
Frauce, which “commenced in February 
1793, he proposed to relinquish his civil 
office, provided he should be encouraged to 
look for a command on his attainment of his 
flag rank; and his proposals on the subject 











* It was on this occasion that the following circumstance occurred. A sailor, who 
singly scrambled over the wall of the fort, with a cutlass in each hand, thus equipped, 
fell in with a Spanish officer just roused from sleep, and who, in the hurry and confusion, 
had forgotten his sword. The tar, disdaining to take advantage of an unarmed foe, and 
willing to display his courage in single combat, presented the officer with one of the cut- 
lasses, telling him ‘* he scorned any advantage ; you are now on a footing with me.” The 
astonishment of the officer, at such an act of generosity, and the facility with which a 
friendly parley took place, when he expected nothing else but (from the hostile appear- 
ance of the foe) to be cut to pieces, could only be rivalled by the admiration which his 
relating the story excited in his countrymen. Upon this circumstance being mentioned to 
Sir Peter Parker, at the return of the squadron he appointed the intrepid fellow to be boat- 
swain of a sloop of war. A few years afier, either in a fit of madness or intoxicatian, he 
forgot his situation, and struck the Lieutenant of the Ferret sloop of war, for which he was 
tried by a court martial, condemned to suffer death, and executed. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1829. 
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were submitted to the Earl of Chatham. 
No opening at the time offered; but the 
proposal was recorded. On his final retire- 
ment his Lordship’s name was restored to 
the Navy List among the retired Captains. 

His Lordship married, firstly, July 1, 
1766, the Hon, Elizabeth Olmius, only 
daughter of John Lord Waltham in the 
peerage of Ireland, and sole heiress to her 
brother, Drigue- Billers, the last Lord Walt- 
ham. By this lady, who died June 14, 
1797, his Lordship had issue two sons and 
one daughter, 1. John, who died in 1769; 
2. Lady Frances-Maria, who was married in 
1789 to Sir Simeon Stuart, the third and 
late Baronet of Hartley Mauduit, in Hamp- 
shire, and is mother to the present Sir Si- 
meon-Henry Stuart, who becomes the re- 
presentative of the family of Olmius ; and, 
3. James, who died in 1772, The Earl 
married secondly, in July 1798, Maria, 
eldest daughter of John Morgan, of the 
Inner Temple, esq. and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, had one daughter, 4. Lady Ma- 
ria-Anne, married Feb. 17, 1821, to Major 
Hardress-Roberts, son of Francis Saunder- 
son, of Castle Saunderson, co. Cavan, esq. 
by whom she has several children. 

Though some distant branches of the 
Luttrells remain, the titles, from the failure 
of male heirs, have become extinct; being 
the thirty-third peerage of Ireland that has 
expired since the Union in 1801. The Irish 
estate at Luttrelstown was sold by the se- 
cond Earl; that in Jamaica now devolves on 
Captain Moriarty, nephew of the deceased, 
pursuant to the second Earl’s will (see our 
memoirs of that nobleman, vol. xct. i. pp. 
468, 643.) 





Sir Grenvitte Tempce, Barr. 

Fel.18. At Florence, aged 60, Sir Gren- 
ville Temple, ninth Baronet of Stowe in 
Buckinghamshire. 

This male heir of a family of which the 
representative through the female line now 
flourishes at the ancestral seat with ducal 
honours, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Temple, the eighth Baronet, Consul-general 
to the United States of America, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James Bowdoin, esq. Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, which national 
name has been assumed by Sir Greaville’s 
younger brother, the present James Bow- 
doin, esq. 

Sir Grenville succeeded his father in the 
Baronetcy, in Nov. 1798. He had married, 
firstly, March 20 in the preceding year, 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Watson, of 
the State of Massachusetts, esq. and by 
her, who died at Rome, Nov. 4, 1809, had 
issue: 1. Augusta-Greuville, who died an 
infant; 2. Sir Grenville Temple, born in 
1799 who has succeeded to the Baronetcy, 
and is a Major in the Army; 3. John, Cap- 
tain in the Ist Royal regiment of foot; he 
was married, on the 29th of last July, to 
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Jane-Dorothea, third daughter of John 
Marshall, esq. one of the present Knights 
in Parliament for Yorkshire; 4. Elizabeth- 
Augusta ; and 5. Matilda-Margaret, who 
died unmarried in 1824. Sir Grenville mar- 
ried, secondly, June 9, 1812, Maria-Au- 
gusta-Dorothea, widow of Lieut.-Col. Fre- 
derick Manners, and second daughter of 
the late Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. by his 
second lady, Joanna, daughter of the late Dr. 
Law, Bishop of Carlisle, sister to the present 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and aunt to 
Lord Ellenboreugh. By his second lady, 
who survives, Sir Grenville had no children, 


Sir Joun Tuomas, Bart. 

Dec. 14. At Hampton-Court, aged 81, 
Sir John Thomas, fifth Baronet of Wenvoe 
in Glamorganshire. 

He was the third son of Sir Edmund the 
third Karonet, by Abigail, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Webster, Bart. and relict of Wil- 
liam, son and heir of Sir Edward Northey, 
knt. Attorney-general to Queen Anne. Sir 
John succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his brother, Sir Edmund, unmar- 
ried, in 1789*. He marricd Mary, daugh- 
ter of Joha Parker, of Harfield-Court in Glou- 
cestershire, esq and had issue, 1. the Rev. 
Sir John-Godfrey, who has succeeded to the 
title, and is Rector of Bodiam in Sussex. 
He married in 1817 the widow of Lt.-Col. 
Gray, of the 30th foot, and eldest daughter 
of the Rev. J. Vignall, of Cornalier, co. 
Westmeath; 2. Frederick-Jennings, a Post 
Captain in the Royal Navy, who married in 
1816, Susanna, only daughter of Arthur An- 
nesley, of Southampton, esq. ; and 3. Mary. 


Rev. Arcupeacon Nares, 

March 23. At his house in Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 75, the Rev. Rob. Nares, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. V.R. R.S.L. Arche 
deacon of Stafford, Canon Residentiary of 
Lichfield, and Rector of Al!hallows, London 
Wall. 

Few individuals have departed from this 
life more deeply and universally lamented by 
the literary world and the private circle of 
attached and distinguished friends than this 
accomplished man. An exemplary divine, a 
profound scholar, a laborious and judicious 
critic, and an elegant writer, his intimacy 
was courted as earnestly for the instruction 
it supplied as for the taste and vivacity of 
manters by which it was embellished, and 
the merit of these varied talents was exalted 
by that unassuming modesty which uni- 
formly marked aud adorned his character. 

He was born at York on June 9th, 1753, 
the son of Dr. James Nares, au eminent 





* The Baronetages make two intermediate 
Baronets, which, we have the best authority 
to state, is totally without foundation in 
fact. They are equally incorrect in the 
names of Sir John Thomas's children. 
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composer and teacher of music, and who was 
for many yeats organist and composer to 
Kings George II. and III.* His uncle, the 
Hon. Sir George Nares, w.. for fifteen years 
one of the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Educated at Westminster School, he 
became a King’s Scholar at the head of his 
election in 1767, and was subsequently 
elected in 1771 to a studentship of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of B. A. 1775, and M. A 1778, and 
about the same time took orders. From 
1779 to 1783 he resided in the family of 
the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, as tu- 
tor to his sons, the present Baronet and his 
brother the Right Hon. Charles Williams 
Wynn, and from 1786 to 1788 they were 
under his tuition at Westminster School. 

In 1782 he obtained from Christ Church 
the living of Easton Maucuit in Northamp- 
tonshire, and-shortly after. that of Dodding- 
ton, in the same county, and in the patron- 
age of the Lord Chancellor. In 1787 he 
was honoured by the appoiutiment of a chap- 
lainey to his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, and in the ensuing year he was no- 
minated an Assistant Preacher of the Ho- 
nourahle Society of Lincolu’s Inn, where for 
fifteen years a learned auditory duly appre- 
ciated his powers of argument and depth of 
erudition. In 1790 he assisted in completing 
Bridges’s ‘* History of Northamptonshire,” 
and wrote the preface to that work. In 
1795 he was elected F.S. A. and in the 
same year became one of the assistant libra- 
rians of the British Museum; and after- 
wards Librarian for the MS. Department, 
w ere he prepared the Third Volume of the 
Kharleian Catalogue of MSS. published by 
the Record Commission. This situation he 
resigned in 1807. In 1798 he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Sharnford, in Lei- 
cestershire, which he resigned in 1799, on 
being collated to the Fifth Stall of the Ca- 
nons Kesidentiary of Lichfield; and in the 
following year was appoiuted Archdeacon 
of Stafford. In 1804 he was elected F.R.S. 
Tn 1805 he was presented to the living of 
St. Mary, Reading, which he resigned in 
1818 for that of Allhallows, London Wall. 

The Archdeacon was thrice married, and 
left no issue. In 1784, to a daughter of 
Thomas Bayley, esq. of Chelmsford. In 
1794 to a daughter of Charles Fleetwood, 
esq. In 1800 toa daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, many years Head-master of West- 
minster School; and she survives to lament 
her loss. 

His publications were as follow : 

1. ** Periodical Essays, No. I. Dee. 2, 
1780.—No. X. Feb. 3, 1781.” 

2. ** An Essay on the Demon or Divina- 
tion of Socrates,” 8vo, 1782. 





* OF this gentleman, there is a satisfac- 
tory memoir in the ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.” He died Feb. 10, 1783. 


3. * Elements of Orthoépy; containing 
a distinct view of the whole Analogy of the 
English Language, so far as it relates to 
Proaunciation, Accent, and Quantity, 
1784,” Svo. 

4. ** Remarks on the favourite Ballet of 
Cupid and Psyche; with some Account of 
the Pantomime of the Antients, 1788,” 
12mo, 

5. “¢ Principles of Government deduced 
from Reason, &c. 1792,”" 8vo. 

G. “© An Abridgement of the same, 
adapted to general instruction and use ; with 
a new Introduction, 1793,”’ 8vo. 

7. * Man’s best Right; a serious Appeal 
in the name of Religion, 1793,”’ 8vo. 

8. In the same year he commenced the 
British Critic, in conjunction with the Rev. 
W. Beloe. The editors!ip was entrusted to 
the judgment, sagacity, learning, and acute- 
ness of Mr. Nares; and the vigour and per- 
severance with which the British Critic was 
conducted through difficult and duingerous 
times are well known. To each of the half 
yearly volumes of the British Critic was pre- 
fixed a Preface, always written by Mr. Nares, 
recapitulating the literature of the period. 
Mr. Nares proceeded with the work till the 
end of the forty-second Volume, and then 
resigned it to others. 

9. ** Discourses preached before the Hon, 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 1794,” 8vo. 

10. **A Thanksgiving for Plenty, and 
a Warning against Avarice; a Sermon, 
preached at the Cathedral at Lichfield, on 
Sunday Sept. 20,1801,” 8va. 

11. ** The Benefit of Wisdom, and the 
Evils of Sin. A Sermon preached before 
the Hoa. Society of Lincola’s Inn, on Sun- 
day Nov. 6, 1803, and published at the re- 
quest of the Bench,” 8vo. 

12. *©A connected and chronological 
View of the Prophecies of the Christian 
Church ; in 12 Sermons, preached in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Chapel, from the year 1800 to 
1804, at the Lecture founded by Bp. War- 
burton, 1 8u6,”’ Svo. 

13 ‘* Essays and other occasional Com- 
positions, chiefly reprinted, 1810,” 2 vols. 
small Svo. 

14. © Protestantism the Blessing of Bri- 
tain; a Fast Sermon, preached at the Ca- 
thedral of Lichfield, on Wednesday Feb. 28, 
1810,” Svo. 

15. **Ou the Influence of Sectaries, and 
the Stability of the Church; a Charge de- 
livered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Stafford, on the days of Visitation, at 
Cheadle, Stafford, and Walsall, in June 
1812,” 4to. 

16. «©The Veracity of the Evangelists 
demonstrated, by a comparative View of 
their Histories, 1816,’ 12mo. 

17. ** A Glossary; or Collection of 
Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions to 
Customs, Proverbs, &c. which have been 
thought to require Lllustration in the 
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Works of English Authors, particularly 
Shakspeare and his Contemporaries, 1822,” 
Ato. 

18. A Volume of Sermons on Faith and 
other Subjects, 1825, Svo. 

19. In1815, Mr. Nares edited Dr. Purdy’s 
Lectures on the Church Catechism, &c. to 
which he prefixed a Biographical Preface, 
giving some account of the Author, and of 
two of his most intimate friends, the Rev. 
T. Butler and Lawson Huddleston, Esq. 
men of distinguished talent and worth. 

In 1798, Mr. Nares, in conjunction with 
the Rev. W. Tooke and the Rev. W. Belve, 
revised and enlarged the General Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, in 15 vols. 8vo. Mr. Tooke’s 
portion of the work was vols. 1. to v. Mr. 
Nares’s, vols. V1. Vill. X. XII. and Xiv. and 
Mr. Beloe’s, vols. vit. 1x. x1. x11. and Xv. 
This edition was enlarged by no less a num- 
ber than 3424 lives, either entirely new- 
written, or for the first time added. 

To the Sermons of the late Dr. Vincent, 
Dean of Westminster, published in 1817, 
Archdeacon Nares prefixed a life of that ex- 
cellent and learned person. 

Mr. Nares materially assisted in the esta- 
blishment of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture; and in 1823 was elected one of the 
first Vice Presidents. In 1824 he contri- 
buted to the Society **An Historical Ac- 
count of the Discoveries that have been 
made in Palimpsest (or Rescript) Manu- 
scripts:” and in 1826, a Memoir on the 
Religion and Divination of Socrates.” He 
contributed, also, to the Archeologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, ‘‘ Observations on 
the discoveries of part of a Sarcophagus at 
Reading Abbey, supposed to have contained 
the Remains of Henry I.” (Vol. xvii. 
p- 272.) 

To the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. Nares 
was a frequent and most acceptable contri- 
butor. 

Such is the imperfect memorial of this 
estimable man from the pen of one attached 
to him since infancy, and one who best knew 
his virtues and acquirements. 





Sir P. K. Rocue. 

Feb. 15. In Regent-street. Sir Philip 
Keating Roche, Kat. C.B. K.C.H.C.S. & F. 
Colonel in the British service, and formerly 
Lieut.-General in that of Spain. 

He was appuinted Lieutenant in the 17th 
dragoons in 1800, Captain in 1804, and 
Captain of the 4th garrison battalion in 
1807. He served in the last-named year, 
on the staff of the British army, under Sir 
Samuel Auchmaty, in the expedition agaiust 
the Spauish settlements in the Riv de la 
Plata, was at the assault of Monte Video, 
and at Buenos Ayres. In 1808 he was seut 
to the Peninsula under special instructions, 
and served in the Asturias and Gijon. In 
1809 he acted as Major of Brigade of the 
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South-west District of England; but in the 
same year he returned to the Peninsula, 
where he served with the allied forces, and 
attained the rank of Lieut.-General in the 
Spanish army. In (812 he defended Ali- 
cant against the French, and he received, for 
his conduct on that occasion, a valuable 
sword. On the 15th of March, 1816, the 
Royal permission was granted for him to 
wear the insignia of the Orders of Charles 
the Third, and of the third class of St. Fer- 
nando; and on the 14th of May following, 
he received the honour of knighthood. He 
was also nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Guelphic Order, and a Commander of 
the Bath. He had been promoted to the 
brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the British 
service, in 1811, and attained that of Colo- 
nel in 1821, 


— 


Lieut.-Gen. H. P. Lawrence. 


Fel. 7. At Harefield, Lieut.-General 
Henry Parker Lawrence, of the Bombay 
Establishment. 

This officer embarked for India, in April 
1778, on board the Colebrooke, which 
struck on a rock, then unknown, near the 
Cape, and several lives were lust. The boat 
in which Mr. Lawrénce embarked, run on 
shore upwards of thirty miles from any ha- 
bitation,—a distance which was then to be 
traversed on fuot, without shoes or stock- 
ings. He was detained at the Cape till No- 
vember, and at length arrived at Bombay in 
Jan, 1779. 

In the following month Mr. Lawrence 
was appointed to the European regiment, 
then about to embark fur the northward 
with other troops under Lieut.-Col. Hartley, 
to co-operate with the Bengal army under 
Col. Goddard. Ensign Lawrence served at 
the sieges of Ahmedabad and Baroda, and 
other affairs of that eventful period. He 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in 
1780, of Captain 1791, of Major 179-, 
and of Lieut.-Colonel 1800. With the last 
rank, he commanded his corps, the second 
battalion of the third regiment of Native 
Infantry, in the war with Tippoo Sultaun, 
serving in the advance brigade, under Col. 
Joha Montreser. He was engaged at Se- 
daseer, when the Sultaun attacked the Bri- 
tish with the flower of his army, and was 
defeated; and also in other actions of that 
campaign. Subsequently he was employed 
under Sir Henry Oakes, in storming the 
durhar at Mangalore, and in storming the 
Marine Yard. 

He rose to the rank of Colonel in 1810, 
and to that of Major-General in 1813. In 
1810 he commanded at Poonah ; in 1811 at 
Kairah, and afterwards in the Southern Di- 
Vision, and in Guzerat. He returned to 
England in 1819; and was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-General in 182... 
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Lieut.-Gen. Dickson. 

Jan. 29. At Bath, aged 84, John Dick- 
son, esq. a Lieut.-General in the service of 
the East India Company; great-uncle to Sir 
William Dickson, Bart. 

Lieut.-General Dickson was the third and 
youngest son of Archibald Dickson, esq. ; 
and younger brother to Admiral William 
Dickson, and to Admiral Sir Archibald 
Dickson, Bart. who hoth died in 1803. He 
was uncle to the late Sir Archibald, who 
died in 1827 (see memoirs of him in our 
vol. xcvil. i. 642, ii. 181,) and to the pre- 
sent Col. Sir Alexander Dickson, K-C.B. 
and K.C.H. and aide-de-camp to the King, 
both of whom were sons of Admiral William 
Dickson, the eldest of the three brothers. 

Lieut.-Gen. Dickson married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Collingwood, of Un- 
thank in Northumberland, esq. and sister to 
the wife of his eldest brother. By that lady 
he had issue: 1. Archibald, a Captain in 
the Royal Navy, who has married his cou- 
sin (on the side of both parents) Jane, 
eldest daughter of Adm. William Dickson ; 
2. Eleanor, married Capt. Soane; 3. Eliza- 
beth, now Mrs. Burdon. 

Mrs, Rachael Dickson (we presume a se- 
cond) wife of the General, died at Bath only 
a few weeks before him. 





Lievt.-Cot. Dickson, 


1828. In India, aged 46, Lieut.-Colonel 
William Dickson, commanding the 7th re- 
giment of Bengal cavalry, at Kernaul in the 
upper provinces, 

This gentleman was the eldest son of the 
late Thomas Dickson, esq. of Southampton, 
and by his mother descended from Col. Gar- 
diner, who was killed at the head of his regi- 
ment at Preston Pans in 1745, and whose 
6 Confessions’ are well known. Col. Dickson 
entered the army of the East Indies in 1802 ; 
he was particularly noticed hy General Lake 
iu the general orders of 24th Oct. 1804, for 
his gallant conduct at the siege of Delhi, 
where he was present as a Lieutenant in the 
2d Battalion of the 14th regiment, as well 
as on other occasions ; and he was twice se- 
verely wounded. 

For several years afterwards, the manage- 
ment of one of the principal stud depart- 
ments was entrusted to his superintendance. 
His merits as a cavalry officer were well 
known and appreciated by the Government ; 
and, a very few months before his death, the 
highest eulogiums were passed on his meri- 
torious conduct, and the discipline of his 
regiment, by Lord Combermere. Col. Dick- 
son was, moreover, a man of considerable 
literary attainments; he was of a cheerful 
disposition, temperate in his habits, a strict 
disciplinarian, but conciliatory and kind to 
those under his command; a warm and 
zealous friend, and an indulgent and affec- 
tionate husband and father. 


Having nearly completed his period of 
service, Col. Dickson was on the eve of re- 
turning to England, when his life was sud- 
denly terminated by a violent fever. His 
remains were interred the day after his 
death, with the highest military honours, 
the General commanding the station, aud 
all the troops, attending. The Colonel is 
the third brother who has fallen in the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company; 
one survives, the present Peter Dickson, 
esq. of Southampton. Their mother is still 
living, at an advanced age, Colonel D. was 
married early, and has left a widow and se- 
veral children, 


Josuua Gricsy, Esg. 


March 6. At his seat at Drinkstone in 
Suffolk, aged 70, Joshua Grigby, Esq. one 
of the Deputy Lieutenants of, and a Magis- 
trate for, that County. 

As the firm and consistent supporter of 
civil and religious liberty, and the generous 
advocate of the oppressed, Mr. Grighy rank- 
ed deservedly high in his native county ; 
and his death, therefore, will be long la- 
mented asa public loss. He was not less 
distinguished by his numerous virtues, than 
by true independence of mind and genuine 
liberality of spirit. To his friends and ac- 
quaintance he was generous, hospitable, and 
beneficent ; and amongst his poorer neigh- 
bours, his heart and his hand were ever 
open to relieve their wants, and to com- 
fort their distress. The beautiful and ap- 
propriate liues of a poet upon the death of a 
celebrated statesman may with justice be ap- 
lied as truly illustrative of the character of 
the deceased : 


*¢ A Patriot’s even course he steer’d, 
’Mid faction’s wildest storms unmov'd; 

By all, who mark’d his mind, rever’d, 
By all, who knew his heart, belov’d.” 


The remains of Mr. Grigby were interred, 
according to his request, in the gardens at 
Drinkstone, until a mausuleum be prepared 
for their reception, attended by a select 
number of his friends, who voluntarily paid 
this their last tribute to the memory and 
virtues of the deceased. The service, on 
this occasion, was performed by the Rev. 
W. P. Scargill, the Minister of the Unita- 
rian congregation in Bury St. Edmund's, to 
whom Mr. Grigby bequeathed the sum of 
twenty guineas for his attendance. 

He served the office of High Sheriff for 
the County in 1810. He was twice mar- 
ried, viz. Ist, in 1784, to Miss Bracken- 
bury; and, 2dly, in Jan. 1827, to Anna, 
the second daughter of William Crawford of 
Hawleigh Park in Suffolk, esq. but has left 
no issue. 

The family of Grigby is of great respec- 
tability in the county of Suffoik. 

Mr. Joshua Grigby, the grandfather of 
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the deceased, was lord of the manor of Gon- 
vile, in the parish of Windham in Norfolk, 
and of Drinkstone in the county of Suf- 
folk; an eminent solicitor at Bury St. Ed- 
mund, and the town clerk of that borough. 
He left issue a daughter, who married on 
the 5th of April 1762, Samuel Horsey, esq. 
anda son Joshua Grigby, who received the 
early part of his education at the Free Gram- 
mar School in that town, from whence he 
was removed to Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded to the degree of LL.B. 
in 1754. He was bred to the bar; and in 
1784 was elected, after a strong contest, 
one of the Knights of the Shire for the 
County of Suffolk, having polled three hun- 
dred single votes on that occasion, Mr. 
Grigby was a true Whig in the strictest 
sense of the term, and consequently a zea- 
lous advocate for civil and religious liberty, 
and a firm supporter of the real interests of 
his country. He erected the mansion at 
Drinkstone about the year 1760, and sur- 
rounded it with handsome plantations ; and, 
dyiug in 1798, was interred in the chancel 
of the church of that parish, where, on a 
roural tablet, is the following inscription to 
his memory: 

*¢ Joshua Grighy, Esq. died xxvi Decem- 
ber, MDCCLXxxxvill. aged Ixvii.” 


He married Jane, the daughter of ........ 
who deceased in 1789, aud was in- 
terred in the same place, with this inscrip- 
tion to her memory : 


“¢ Jane, wife of Joshua Grighy, esq. died 
May xxii. MoccLxxxix. aged liii years, a 
true Christian.” 


They left issue three sons, and four daugh- 
ters, viz. Joshua, who lately deceased, as 
above-mentioned ; .......ssccsesccescoeees 3 ANA 
George, who received his academical educa- 
tion at Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of B.A, in 1793, 
being the second senior Optime on the Tri- 
pos. He was elected a Fellow of his So- 
ciety, and proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
in 1797. He was ordained a Deacon; but 
relinquishing the Church, embraced the mi- 
litary profession, and served for some years 
as an officer in the Royal Dragoons. He 
obtained a company in the 11th reg. of 
foot, and unfortunately perished on his pas- 
sage to Cadiz, in 1811. Against the south 
wall of the church of Drinkstone, a handsome 
mural tablet is erected to his memory, with 
this inscription : 

* George Grighy, Esq. youngest son of 
Joshua Grigby, Esq. of Drinkstone, and 
Captain of the 11th reg. of infantry. On 
board a transport bound to Cadiz, he was 
run down by the Franchise frigate off Fal- 
mouth, February 21, 1811, and perished 
together with 233 souls, aged 39 years. A 
faithful friend inscribes this marble to the 
memory of one whose unassuming virtues 
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endeared him to all who knew him; whose 


honour, generosity, upright intentions, 
shone conspicuously in every action; whose 
firmness of principles, and trust in Provi- 
dence, no adversity could shake; and whose 
humble resignation and pious hopes were 
supported through life by this reflection, 
that ‘ inserutable as are His ways,’ God is 
ever just.” 


The daughters were, Elizabeth, who 
married on the 24th of Oct. 1783, John 
Wombwell, esq of London, and some time 
merchant at Alicant, in Spain, and who, 
dying without issue, was interred in the 
chancel of the church of Drinkstone, where, 
on a flat stone, is this inscription to her me- 
mory, as well as to that of her sister Jane: 

6¢ Subtus dormiunt Jana Grighby, annos 
nata xv. mortua Feb. xiv.; et Elizabetha 
Joaanis Wombwell, arm’, uxor, annos nata 
xxv, mortua Jul. xxiii, MDCCLXXxIV.” 


2. Mary, who died unmarried, on the 5th 
of January, 1823, and was buried in the 
same place. 3. Jane, who was born in 1769, 
and deceased in 1784, without issue: and, 
i Sanctnincns who, in 1786, married John Har- 
court Powell of Argyle-street, T.ondon, esq. 
by whom she had issue John Harcourt 
Powell, of Beighton, in Suffolk, esq 

In the Gent. Mag. for 1735, is this no- 
tice:—Died, Nov. 5, Jos. Grigby, of New- 
foundiand, Capt. of a man of war in Queen 
Anne’s reign.” GipPovIcENsIs. 


Francis PLowpen, Esq. 


Lately. At his apartments in the Rue 
Vaugirard, Paris, at an advanced age, Francis 
Plowden, esq. L.L.D. formerly a distinguish- 
ed member of the English Chancery Bar, 
author of a History of Ireland, and father- 
in-iaw to the Earl of Dundonald. 

This gentleman was a member of the emi- 
nent Catholic family of the name, and bro- 
ther to the Rev. Charles Plowden, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and tutor at Stoneyhurst, 
author of several professional works, and to 
the Rev. Robert Plowden, priest at Bristol, 
noticed on his death in 1823, in our vol, 
xc. ii. 474. The barrister’s first works 
were: ‘An Investigation of the native 
Rights of British Subjects, 1784,” 8vo.— 
*¢ A Supplement to the same, written in re- 
lation to the case of the Earl of Newburgh, 
a descendant of the Earl of Derwentwater, 
1735.” — “Impartial Thoughts upon the 
beneficial consequences of enrolling all 
Deeds, Wilis, and Cudici!s, affecting Lands 
throughout England and Wales, including a 
draught of a Bill proposed to be brought 
into Parliament for that purpose,” 1789, 
1790, 8vo (noticed in our review, vol. Lx. 
p. 344).—** The Case stated, by Francis 
Plowden, esq. Conveyancer of the Middle 
Temple; occasioned by the Act of Parlia- 
ment lately passed for the relief of the Eng- 
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lish Roman Catholics, 1791,” 8vo (no- 


ticed in vol. Lx11 p. 155). 

In 1792 Mr. Plowden published: * Jura 
Anglorum; the Rights of Englishmen; be- 
ing an historical and legal Defence of the 
present Constitution,” 8vo; and at the En- 
cenia at Oxford on the 5th of July in the 
following year, the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him. In 1794 it 
was attacked by an octavo pamphlet, called 
*©A Letter to Francis Plowden, esq. con- 
veyancer, of the Middle Temple, on his 
work entitled Jura Anglorum. By a Roman 
Catholic Clergyman,” (much praised in the 
Monthly Review, N.S. vol. xiv. pp.,261— 
267.) Dr. Plowden’s next publications were 
‘© A short History of the British Empire 
during the last twenty months, viz. from 
May 1792 to the close of the year 1793, 
London, 1794,” 8vo.—** A friendly and 
constitutional Address to the People of 
Great Britain, 1794,” 8vo. In the title- 
page of this he styled himself «* LL.D. of 
Gray’s-inn, conveyancer.” In the same 
year, John Reeves, esq. another well-known 
Jegal and political writer, printed ‘ The 
Malcontents; a Letter to Francis Plowden, 
esq.” and there was also ‘* A Letter from 
an Associator tu Francis Plowden, esq. 

The next productions of Mr. Plowden were 
¢¢ Church and State; being an Inquiry into 
the origin, nature, and extent, of Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil Authority, with reference to 
the British Constitution. 1795,” 4to.—** A 
short History of the British Empire during 
the year 1794. London, 1795,” 8vo.—** A 
Treatise upon the Law of Usury and Annui- 
ties,’ 1796, 1797, 8vo.—** The Constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, civil and ecclesiastical. 
1802,” 8vo. 

In 1803 appeared, in two quarto volumes, 
his grand work, entitled ** An Historical 
Review of the State of Ireland, from the in- 
vasion of that country uuder Henry II. to 
its Union with Britain in 1801. London, 
1803.” Of this an elaborate critique by 
Sir Richard Musgrave, the author of the 
History of the Irish Rebellion,* appeared 
in the British Critic, continued through 
more than one number; and which was af- 
terwards published in a separate form, 
‘¢ with” additions, corrections, and an ap- 
pendix, under the title of, ‘* Strictures upon 
an Historical Review of the State of Ire- 
land, by Francis Plowden, esq. ; or, a Justi- 
fication of the Conduct of the English Go- 
vernments in that Country, from the Reign 
of Henry the Second to the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” (See this noticed in 
our vol. Lxxiv. p. 662.) Mr. Plowden 





* Sir Richard Musgrave, whose literary 
labours were dedicated to subjects very kin- 
dred to these of Mr. Plowden, died in 1818, 
and has a short biographical notice in our 
vol, LXXXVUL i. 381, 
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published in reply two pamphlets, one inti- 
tuled, ** A Postliminious Preface to the 
Historical Review of the State of Ireland; 
containing a statement of the Author's 
Communications with the Right Hon. Henry 
Addington, &c. upon the subject of that 
work ; Strictures upon the British Critic, 
and other traducers of the Irish Nation; 
and also Observations on Lord Redesdale’s 
Letters to the Earl of Fingal, 1804,” 4to; 
and the other, ** An Historical Letter to 
Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart. occasioued by 
his Strictures on the Historical Review, 
1805,” 8vo. In 1806 Mr. Plowden pub- 
lished ‘* The Principles and Law of Tithing 
illustrated, adapted to the convenience of 
all persons interested in Tithes,” royal 8vo; 
—in 1807, ** A Refutation of the Charge of 
having improvidently and maliciously ad 
vised the Prosecution in the Case of the 
King versus Graham,” 8vo ;—and in 1812, 
an octavo editiun, in five volames, of ** The 
History of Ireland, from 1172 to 1810.” 

At the Lifford Assizes, April 4, 1813, 
Mr. Plowden was prosecuted by Mr. Hart 
for a libel contained in the History of Ire- 
land. A verdict of 50001. damages was ob- 
tained against him; the consequence of 
which was his retirement to France, where 
he passed the remainder of his life, we fear 
not without pecuniary difficulties. 

Mr. Plowden’s lady died at her son-in- 
law’s the Earl of Dundonald, at Hammer- 
smith, in July 1827. She also was an au- 
thor; and published in 1800, ‘ Virginia; a 
comic opera, in three acts.” Their eldest 
son, Captain Plowden, was shot in a duel in 
Jamaica, where he was aide-de-camp to Gen, 
Churchill. ‘The eldest daughter Anna-Ma- 
ria, became the third Countess of Archibald 
ninth and present Earl of .Dundonald in 
April 1819, and died Sept. 18, 1822; Fran- 
ces-Penelope, another daughter, died Nov. 
16, 1796, aged 14; and Mary, the youngest, 
was married Feb. 2, 1800, to John Mor- 
rough, esq. of Cork. 





Manassen Dawes, Eso. 


April 2. In Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street, 
Manasseh Dawes, esq. Barrister of the Inner 
Temple. Mr. Dawes had left the Bar long 
since, and had lived in Clifford’s-inn for the 
Jast six-and-thirty years, in a very retired 
manner. He was a gentleman of a very 
stroug mind, and combined with a great 
knowledge of the law, much general infor- 
mation; and of this he has left behind him 
proofs, in several works, published at differ- 
ent periods of his life, of which some hear 
his name; others were anonymous. Among 
some others, were the following : ‘* Philo- 
sophical Considerations, -or Inquiry into the 
Merits of the Controversy between Doctors 
Priestley and Price, on Matter and Spirit, 
and Philosophical Necessity, 1780,” 8vo.— 
«*On Intellectual Liberty and Toleration, 
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1780,” 8vo.—‘*Letter to John Horne 
Tooke, Esq. on the Responsibility of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, 1782,” 8vo.—‘* Essay 
on Crimes and Punishments, with a View of 
and Commentary on Beccaria, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Fielding, and Black- 
stone, 1782,” 8vo.—** The Nature and Ex- 
tent of Supreme Power, 1783,” 8vo.—** Va- 
nity of all Human Knowledge, a Poem, by 
John Stuckley. Now corrected, —— 
and arranged, with an Account of the ife 
of the Author, 1784,” 4to.—*‘ England’s 
Alarm; or, The prevailing Doctrine of Li- 
bels, 1785,” 8vo.—‘* The Deformity of the 
Doctrine of Libels, 1785,’’ 8vo.—** Vindi- 
cation of the Proceedings of the Lords and 
Commons upon the Regency, 1789,” 8vo. 
(See vol. 11x. p. 242.) —** Commentaries on 
the Laws of Arrests in Civil Cases, in which 
they are deduced from their origin to the 
present time, 1789,” 8vo.—** Examination 
into the particulars of the two last Elections 
for Southwark, in May and November, 
1796,” 8vo.—‘* An Introduction to the 
Knowledge of real Estates and of Remain- 
ders, 1814,” S8vo. He also wrote some 
poetry, ‘* An Elegy by a Son, on the loss 
of his Mother ; with a Discourse on Selfish- 
ness in Sorrow ;” ‘¢ The Dying Prostitute ;” 
and ** Malvern Hill.” 
Henry Haste, Esg. 

March 28. Aged 66, Henry Hase, esq. 
Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 

He was a gentleman of extraordinary abi- 
lities, and of a social disposition, intimately 
acquainted with the late Dr. Abraham Rees, 
by whom, and by a numerous circle of 
friends, he was highly respected. His at- 
tention to business, great arithmetical at- 
tainments, and strict integrity of principle, 
were noticed and duly appreciated by the 
late Abraham Newland, esq. at whose re- 
commendation, and under whose fostering 
care, he rose gradually from a comparatively 
humble station to the office of assistant, or 
second cashier. He was also one of the 
executors of Mr. Newland, and at his de- 
cease was appointed by the Honourable 
Board of Directors to succeed him in his 
office. 

Mr. Hase had been indisposed for a few 
days previous to the last evening of his life, 
but was then apparently recovering, and 
expected to have been able to proceed in 
his carriage to his office on the fo!lowing 
day. He had been sitting in his drawing- 
room, in company with his now afflicted 
widow, to whom he was fondly attached, 
when he rose for the purpose of walking 
into an adjoining apartment, but on reach- 
ing the door he fell, and instantly breathed 
his last. 





Wituiam Suietp, Esq. 
Jan. 25. In London, aged 80, William 
Shield, esq. Master of His Majesty’s Musi- 
cians in Ordinary. 
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Shield, who, as a composer, may be said 
to have been peculiarly English, was born 
in the village of Swalwell, in the county of 
Durham, and was first taught to modulate his 
voiceand practice the violin, when he was only 
six years old, by his father, a Singing Master; 
and subsequently received a few lessons of 
thorough bass, in his infancy, from the cele- 
brated Avison, of Newcastle. At the death 
of his father, he was bound by indenture to 
Edward Davison, boat-builder, in South 
Shields; and, during his apprenticeship, led 
the Newcastle Subscription Concerts, where 
he repeatedly played the solo parts of Ge- 
minani's and Giardini’s concertos. His first 
attempt in composition, was setting the 
music to an ode for the opening of the 
Freemason’s Lodge, at Sunderland, written 
by a gentleman of Hull, lately deceased. 
Having produced an admired specimen of 
sacred music, when the new church was to 
be consecrated at Sunderland, he was re- 
quested to compose the anthem, which was 
performed by the then excellent Durham 
choir, to an immense congregation. At 
Scarborough, in the fashionable spa season, 
he was the occasional leader of the concerts, 
and the constant one in the orchestra of the 
theatre, for which he composed many songs, 
written by the late ingenious pastoral poet 
Cunningham, who was an actor in Bates’s 
company at that period. At one of the 
concerts, he was importuned by the late 
eminent professors, Fischer and Borghi, to 
fill a vacant seat in the orchestra of the 
Italian Opera House, which gratifying offer 
was most readily accepted, and that great 
musical general, Giardini, placed him in the 
rank of the secund violins; but the follow- 
ing season the late excellent leader, Mr. 
Cramer, removed him to the principal viola, 
at which post he remained eighteen years, 
in the course of which time he produced 
upwards of twenty operas for Colman’s and 
for Covent-garden Theatre: of the latter 
he became the Musical Director, and was 
also appointed one of the Musicians in Or- 
dinary to His Majesty. His engagements 
comprised Bach and Abel’s concerts, the 
Professional concerts, the Ladies’ Friday 
concert, the grand Sunday concerts, and 
the Wednesday concert of Ancient Music; 
from the latter of which he withdrew, as 
the necessary attendance at the Munday’s 
rehearsal interfered with his Theatrical duty ; 
but Lord Sandwich, who was the influential 
friend of Mr. Harris and Joah Bates, com- 
manded his return to a duty which he always 
performed with profitable pleasure, and at 
last relinquished with mortifying regret. 
Shield had the good fortune, about this 
time, to travel from London to Taplow 
with the greatest of instrumental composers, 
Haydn; and considered that he gained more 
important information by four days’ commu- 
nion with that founder of a style which has 
given fame to so many imitators, than ever 
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he did by the best directed studies in any 
four years of any part of his life. In the 
summer of 1791 he accompanied his extra- 
ordinary countryman Ritson to Paris; from 
which city he proceeded to Italy with several 
agreeable foreigners, who, like himself, were 
anxious to prove their taste by being auditors 
and spectators of operatical performances in 
Turin, Milan, Bologna, Piacenza, Parma, 
Lodi, Modena, Florence, Sienna, and Rome. 
There he remained stationary until he be- 
came familiar with the object of his journey ; 
after which he returned with the courier to 
Turin, and thence returned in 1792, to re- 
sume his situations in London. 

Soon after this period he published his 
well-known ‘ Introduction to Harmony.” 
At the death of Sir William Parsons, in 
1817, His Majesty appointed him Master 
of his Musicians in Ordinary. 

His dramatic compositions were very nu- 
merous, and eminently successful, among 
which were—Rosina, The Poor Soldier, 
The Farmer, The Flitch of Bacon, Hartford 
Bridge, The Woodman, The Travellers in 
Switzerland, Robin Hood, Abroad and at 
Home, Fontainbleau, Lock and Key, Netley 
Abbey, Two Faces under a Hood, &c. He 
also composed excellent songs, particularly 
The Thorn, O bring me Wine, The Wolf, 
By the deep Nine, The Post Captain, Old 
Towler, Tom Moody, The Prince and Old 
England, and a most erudite Treatise on 
Harmony. 

To the merits of Shield as a composer, 
the following testimony appeared some years 
ago in ‘‘ The Quarterly Musical Review.” — 
‘© Late as he appeared, he struck out for 
himself a style of writing, pure, chaste, and 
original. His great prominent characteristic, 
however, is simplicity. No composer has 
ever woven so few notes into such sweet and 
impressive melodies, while the construction 
of the bass and harmony is alike natural, 
easy, aud unaffected. We cannot open one 
of his Operas without being instantly capti- 
vated with this quality of his music. In 
such delightful little entertainments as 
Marian and Rosina, his airs breathe all the 
freshness, and purity, and beauty of rural 
life, though the more ornamented and diffi- 
cult parts are carried far beyond the common 
style of bravura. Shield appears to have 
heen singularly fortunate in the great com- 
pass and agility of the female singers for 
whom he wrote his airs of execution. In 
Marian there is an hautboy song of amazing 
extent and much complication. In most of 
his works where he introduces bravuras, we 
find passages combining the difficulties of 
execution, in a manrer which, if not abso- 
lutely new, lay considerable claims to novelty, 
and full of the same ingenious cast of ex- 
pression that is discernible throughout all 
the parts of his style. Perhaps no writer is 
so remarkable for songs containing so much 
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‘that is strictly national. After Purcell, we 
consider Shield to be the finest and most 
perfect example of really English writers. 
Ballads, in all the different modes of senti- 
ment and description, abound in his Operas. 
Sea aud hunting songs, the rural ditty, the 
convivial song and glee, the sweet senti- 
mental ballad, are so frequent, that indeed, 
with the occasional interposition of songs of 
execution, they may be said to make up the 
customary and continual alterations from 
air to air. It will strike the observer as 
singular, that the later composers for the 
stage should have made so little use of the 
minor key. Shield has applied it in a most 
beautiful manner. In the course of our 
study and analysis of his compositions, we 
have been Jed from time to time to regret 
the incessant appetite for wovelty in the 
public, which calls for such continual change 
of food, and that can lure us ¢ from this 
fair mountain,’ but too often ‘ to batten on 
a moor.’ Yet, nevertheless, the taste of 
our own age bears us out in the belief, that 
as much of Mr. Shield’s music will de- 
scend to posterity, carrying with it the in- 
trinsic marks of English genius, as of any 
other writer since the days of Arne *.” 


<> —- 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aged 80, the Rev. James Hudson, Rector 
of Stapleford Abbott, Essex. He was of 
Trin. coll. Camb. B. A. 1787, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1799 by the King. 

At the house of Mr. Blount, in Lower 
Berkeley-st. aged 78, the Rev. Charles Le~ 
Sebvre. 

At Jamaica, the Rev. Jsaac Mann, Rector 
of Kingston, and for many years one of his 
Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Commissaries of 
that Island. He was of Caius coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1800. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Claudius Martyn, 
Rector of Ludgershall, Bucks. He was of 
Sidvey coll. Camb. B.A. 1772, M.A.1775, 
and was presented to Lydgershall by Mrs. 
Martyn, in 1785, on the resignation of the 





* Mr. Shield has left a widow whose cha- 
racter entitles her to an extract from one of 
his letters, in which he speaks of her in the 
following terms: ‘‘I ought to be the 
happiest of mortals at home, as Mrs. Shield 
is one of the best women in the world, and 
it is by her good management that I have 
Leen able to assist my mother, who laboured 
hard after the death of my father to give her 
four children a decent education. This 
power of contributing to her support I con- 
sider as one of the greatest blessings that 
Heaven has bestowed upon me.” 

The late Mr. Crosdill, the celebrated 
performer on the violoncello, left an annuity 
of 1001. for the joint lives of Mr. Shield and 
his wife. 
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late Professor of Botany at Cambridge, to 
whom we believe him to have been brother. 

At Llangoedmore-place, Cardiganshire, 
the Rev. Benjamin Millingchamp, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Carmarthen, Prebendary of 
Brecon, and Rector of Rushall, Wilts. He 
was presented to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Llandoye in Cardiganshire, by Dr. Burgess, 
Bishop of St. David’s, in 1813; to that of 
Llandugwrd in the same county in 1815, by 
the Prebendary ; was also Prebendary of the 
first Cursal in the Church of St. David's; 
was presented to the rectory of Rushall in 
1819, its patrons being the Warden of New 
College, the Wardeu of Merton, and the 
Principal of Brazenose; and was appointed 
Archdeacon of Carmarthen in 1827. Dr. 
Millingchamp published in 1811, 8vo, A 
Sermon preached at Carmarthen for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The Rev. B. G. Norris, late Curate of 
Taunton St. James. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Qwen Owens, Vicar of 
Llianilar, Cardiganshire, to which church he 
was presented in 1797 by Dr. Stuart, then 
Bp. of St. David's. 

At Creke, Northamptonshire, aged 72, 
the Rev. George Lethieullier Schoen, D.C.L. 
Rector of that parish. He was educated at 
Merciant-taylors’ school, whence he was 
elected in 1775 a Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford. He proceeded B.C.L. 1784, 
D.C.L. 1788; and was presented by the 
Society to his living in 1801. To the rec- 
tory of Creke a scholar of Merchant-taylors 
must be presented. One of Dr. Schoen’s 
predecessors was Archbishop Laud. 

At Sidmouth, aged 34, the Rev. William 
Scott, Rector of Aldridge, Staffordshire, 
only brother to Sir Edward-Dolman Scott, 
of Great Barr, Staffordshire, Bart. He was 
the second and youngest son of the late Sir 
Joseph Scott, the first Baronet, and M.P. 
for Worcester, by Margaret, dau. and heiress 
of Edw. Whitby, of Sheet End in Stafford- 
shire, esq. He was presented to Aldridge 
by his father; and was for some time Chap- 
lain to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. He 
married July 18, 1818, Maria, third daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Gabell, of Winchester 
college; but we are not informed whether 
he has left any family. 

Aged 74, the Rev. John Rowland Sproule, 
LL.D. Vicar of Great Bardfield, Essex, to 
which he was presented in 1797 by SirC. M. 
Burrell, Bart. 

At Harpley, Norfolk, aged 71, the Rev. 
Christopher Spurgeon, Rector of that parish, 
and of Great Bircham. He was of Pemb. 
coll, Camb. B.A. 1780, M.A. 1787; was 
presented to both his churches in 1786 by 
John Spurgeon, esq. 

At Morton, Derbyshire, aged 24, the 
Rev. Richard Tarlutt, B.A. of Brazenose 
coll. Oxford. 

At Heligan, Cornwall, aged 87, the Rev. 
Henry Hawkins Tremayne. He was of Bal- 
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liol coll. Oxford, a grand compounder for 
the degree of M.A. Dec. 3, 1765. Through 
a long life he was deservedly beloved by his 
connexions and friends, and esteemed by all 
who were in any degree acquainted with him. 
He is succeeded in his extensive property 
by his only son, John-Hearle Tremayne, 
esq. who represented Cornwall in several 
successive Parliaments. 

At South-park, Linc. after a long illness, 
aged 39, the Rev. Samuel Weifitt, Vicar of 
West Theddelthorpe. He was of Queen’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1819. 

Dec. 9. At Bedford, aged 86, the Rev. 
William Hooper, sixty years Rector of Carl- 
ton cum Chillington, Beds. He was of 
Christ-church, Oxf. M A. 1766, and was 
presented to his church in 1769, by the then 
Lord Viscount Hampden. Three Rectors 
have now held the living of Carlton for the 
almost incredible number of 196 years. 

At Ripple, co. Warw. aged 97, the Rev. 
Henry Salman, Rector of Culworth, co. 
Northampton, Chaplain to the ArchLishop 
of York, and a Magistrate for Warwick- 
shire. He was presented to Culworth, by 
the Rev. Thomas Salman, of Odiham in 
Hampshire, and others, in 1815. 

Jan.. 31. At Mickfield, Suffolk, aged 56, 
the Rev. Maltyward Simpson, Rector of 
that parish. He was of Caius coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1795, being the seventh Wrangler of 
that” year, and was consequently elected 
Fellow; M.A. 1798; and was presented to 
Mickfield by his father, Daniel Simpson, 
of Mendlesham, Gent. in 1804. 

Feb. 11. At Northampton, aged 27, the 
Rev. John Wim Wake, youngest son of Sir 
William Wake, Bart. of Courteenhall. 

Feb. 12. At Lytham, Lanc. the Rev. 
James Quartley, Vicar of Ribchester, and 
for many years a Magistrate for that county ; 
brother to A. Quartley, Esq. M.D. of Christ- 
church. He was presented to Stidd chapelry, 
in the parish of Ribchester, in 1800. 

Feb. 14. At Marlborough, aged 62, the 
Rev. Bartholemew Buckerfield, Rector of St. 
Peter's in that town, and Vicar of Preshute. 
He was of Queen’s coll. Oxf. M.A. 1788; 
was presented to his church in Marlborough 
in 1796, by Dr. Barrington, then Bishop of 
Salisbury, and to Preshute in 1808, by the 
choir of Sarum. 

Fel.15. At Llantrissant, Glamorganshire, 
the Rev. Wm. Mitchell, M.A. of Somerset. 

Feb. 19. At Woolwich, the Rev. Charles 
Walker, Rector of Black Notley, Essex, 
and one of the senior Fellows of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. 
1790, being 13th Wrangler of that year; 
M. A. 1793; B.D. 1800; and was pre- 
sented to Black Notley in 1806, by the 
Rev. C. Wyvill. 

veb. 23. The Rev. James Murray, Cu- 
rate of Ravensthorp, Northamptonshire. 

March 5. At Bury, in his 52d year, 
the Rev. William Stocking, Reader of St. 
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James’s parish, and Chaplain of Bury gaol, 
Rector of Normanton, Lincolnshire, and 
Vicar of Tuddenham, Suffolk. He was pre- 
sented to both those livings by the present 
Marquess of Bristol ; to the former in 1815, 
and the latter in 1820. He has left a 
widow and large family. In ** Curtis’s an- 
thentic and faithful account of the mysteri- 
ous murder of Maria Marten, of Polsted,” 
is a portrait of this gentleman. 

March 21, At Antwerp, the Rev. Row- 
land Reginald Heler, late of Bossall Hall, 


Yorkshire. 
—o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpbon anp 17s Vicinity. 


March 2. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
aged 22, Aun Mary Augusta, eldest dau. of 
Geo. Reveley, esq. [In p. 283, a. 1. 24, 
Sor Beverley read Reveley.] 

March 18. At Sydenham, aged 5, Tho. 
Sampson Barton, eldest son of T. B. Batard, 
esq. 

, 21. Aged 23, Samuel Ferrar, 
esq. New Kent Road, and formerly mer- 
chant at Bombay. 

March 27. At Pimlico Lodge, aged 65, 
John Elliott, esq. F.R.S , head of the por- 
ter-brewery of Elliott and Co. Pimlico, and 
Treasurer of Westminster Hospital. This 
highly-respected gentleman was for many 
years Colonel of the Westminster Volunteer 
Cavalry, and was at one time candidate to 
represent that city in Parliament. Colonel 
Elliott married, in 1804, a daughter of the 
late Dr. Lettsom, by whom he had a nu- 
merous family. 

March 29. In Foley-place, aged 65, 
Edw. Ash, M.D. F.R.S. Physician Ex- 
traordinary to his late Majesty. He was 
nephew to John Ash, M.D. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. (of whom in vol. uxviu. pp. 544, 
720,) and himself published, in 1790, the 
Speculator, in weekly numbers, 8vo. 

In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 67, John 
Currie, esq. 

March 30. At the Clarendon hotel, 
aged 43, Geo. Robert Petre, esq. of Dun- 
ken-hall, Lancashire, first cousin to Lord 
Petre. He was the eldest son of the Hon. 
George Petre, who died in 1797, by Maria, 
2d dau. of Philip Howard, esq. now Mrs. 
Espinasse. 

At the Grove, Blackheath, aged 72, Mrs. 
Wheatley. 

March 31. At Holloway, Capt. Edw. 
Harriman, E.1.C. 

In Great Portland-st. aged 76, the relict 
of the Rev. Wm. Bishop, of Heustridge, 
Somerset. 

April 1. At Walworth, aged 90, Eliz. 
relict of the Rev. Joseph Gwennap. 

At her aunt’s, Lady Leighton, in Wel- 
beck-street, Rosalind, dau. of Capt. Carpen- 
ter, of Sunbury, and of Emma, youngest 
sister to the present Sir John Thomas 
Stanley, Bart. 


In Pimlico, Jane, relict of the Rev. Dr, 
Semlock, late of Langley-house, Bucks. 

Robt. James Clayton, esq. late of the 
Navy- office, Somerset House. 

At Turnham-green, aged 35, William 
Hamilton, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

April 2. In Wimpole-street, aged 19, 
Coutts Marjoribanks, eldest son of Edward 
Marjoribanks, esq. and nephew to Sir John 
Marjoribanks, bart, and Stewart Marjori- 
banks, esq. M. P. 

April 4. Aged 62, George Tibbets, esq. 
of Northampton. 

In Doughty-st. aged 86, James Stanger, 
esq. 
Vaprit 5. In Bedford-square, the widow 
of Tho. Hankey, esq. 

April 6. At Dockhead-place, Bermond- 
sey, in his 78th year, Robert Rich, esq. a 
deputy-lieut. and magistrate for Surrey and 
Middlesex. 

Aged nearly four, the Hon. Wm. Richard 
Blake, only surviving soo of Lord Walls- 
court. His elder brother died in March, 
1828. 

April 10. In Upper Seymour-st. Euston~- 
sq. Eliza, wife of J. K. King, esq. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Maria Eliz. relict of Jona- 
than Coleman, esq. of Newington, Surrey. 

April 12. Mrs. Joanna Hollingworth, of 
(Queen-square, Westminster, and Stonedon- 
place, Essex. 

April 13. In Russell-sq. aged 71, G. 
Brown, esq. 

April 14. Margaret, wife of William 
Wright, esq. of Clapham. 

April 15. In Bernard-street, Russell-sq. 
in his 67th year, Adam Martin, esq. 

April 16. Aged 47, Martha, wife of 
Stephen Slade, esq. of Argyll-st. 

In Bolton-st. May-fair, aged 75, Richard 
Clement, esq. of Clement Castle, Barbadoes. 

April 18. In Stamford-st. in her 77th 
year, Sophia Anne, relict of Rich. Burfoot, 
esq. of Lambeth. 

After a few days’ illness, Eliz. Sophia, 
eldest dau. of F. Hewett, esq. 

April19. InClarence-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, Mary Eliz. wife of Dr. Burton. 

Caroline, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Churton. 

In his 17th year, Richard, eldest son of 
Rich, Gatcombe, esq. late of Seaton, Devon. 

April 20. In Lower Berkeley-st. Simon 
Halliday, esq. of Whinnyriggs, Dumfriessh. 
and of St. James’s-st. banker. 

April 21. John Kitson, esq. of Jermyn- 
street. 

At Argyll-house, in her 20th year, Lady 
Alice Gordon, eldest dau. of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, K.T, ana only surviving child by 
his first countess, Lady Catherine Elizabeth 
Hamilton, dau. of John James, ist Marq, 
of Abercorn, K.G. 

April 24. At her father’s, Sam. Smith, 
esq. Charlatte-st. Portland-pl. Fanny, wife 
of Lieut, H. N, Noble, N.I, Madras, 
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Beps.—March 17. At Woburn, aged 
78, the relict of James Pearson, esq. of Lon- 
don, and dau. of Rich. Filkes, esq. Woburn. 

Berxs.—Lately, At Newbury, John 
Grigg, esq. Mayor of that borough. 

April 14. At Maidenhead, aged 84, Tho. 
Wilson, esq. 

Buckxs.—April 10. 
esq. of Round Coppice. 

CamBrince.—At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, T. W. Ward, esq. son of the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 

Cuesutre.—March 20. At Ince, in her 
59th year, Eleanora, relict of the Rev. Tho. 
Drake, D. D. Vicar of Rochdale, Lancash. 
She was the daughter of Robert Dobyns 
Yate, esq. of Evesbatch Court, co. Hereford, 
and of Bromsberrow, co. Gloucester, by 
Eliz. only dau. of Rich. Gorges, esq. of 
Eye, co. Hereford. 

April 6. At Chester, Jane Eliz. wife of 
the Rev. Bulkeley Williams, and dau. of 
John Panton, esq. of Plas Gwyn, Ang'esea. 
Their infant dau. Jane died two days pre- 
viously, 

Aprils. At Liskeard, W. Rowe, esq. 
Major of Marines, and Mayor of that bo~ 
rough. 

Devon.—March 29. At Plymouth, aged 
nearly 100, Levi Benjamin, for upwards of 
60 years Reader to the Jewish Synagogue 
of that town. He was supposed to have the 
most powerful voice in the kingdom; and 
was one of the teachers of the celebrated 
Leoni, the master of Braham. 

March 31. At Heightley-oottage, Chud- 
leigh, Geo. Cocks, esq. a Capt. R.N. He 
commanded the Thunder bomb during the 
siege of Copenhagen in 1907, and was there- 
upon advanced to post rank. 

Lately. At Exeter, in his 19th year, hav- 
ing only survived his elder brother, aged 21, 
a few months, Colpoys, son of Henry Leslie 
Grove, esq. one of the Collectors of the 
Customs of that city, and nephew of the 
late Admiral George Wilson, of Redgrave- 
hall, Suffolk. 

Dorser.— April 7. At Dorchester, aged 
60, Edith, wife of Ed. Boswell, esq. solicitor. 

March 27. At Weymouth, aged 82, Wm. 
Bower, esq. Colonel of the Corps of Dor- 
chester Volunteers, to which post he was 
chosen on their first formation; a man 
highly esteemed both in public and private 
life. 

Essex.—Feb. 21. At Woodford Bridge, 
aged 76, Jane Sarah, relict of Rev. Samuel 
Newell, Rector of Ickford, Bucks, and Ad- 
well, Oxon. 

March 23. At Hutton Hall, aged 77, 
James Forbes, esq. 

April2. At Woodford, aged 73, J. Pop- 
plewell, esq. 

Lately. Emma-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 


Carrier Tompson, 


C. Comyns Parker, esq. of Woodham Mor- 
timer. 
Gioucester.—March 22. 


At Stoke 





OBITUARY. 





[April, 
Bishop, aged 63, Partridge Smith, esq. of 


Pilton, Somerset. 

Aprit 2. At Henbury Hill, Henry 
Brooke, esq. alderman of Bristol, anda ma- 
gistrate of the county. 

April 9. At Bristol, Wm. Macready, 
esq. formerly manager of the theatre at 
Leicester and other provincial towns, and 
father of the celebrated tragedian of that 
name. 

April 10. At Clifton, Eliz. dau. of the 
late James Rooke, esq. and grand-dau. of 
the late Gen. Rooke, of Bigswear, Glouc. 

Hants.—March 12. Major Geo. Comp- 
ton, of Chilworth. 

March 24. Aged 76, Mr. Joseph War- 
den, solicitor, of Ringwood. 

March 30. At Winchester, Jane Dy- 
mocke, relict of Dr. H. Blackstone, late Vi- 
car of Adderbury, Oxfordshire, and brother 
of the late Sir W. Blackstone (see vol. 
xcvit. i. 674). 

Lately. At Dummer House, near Ba- 
singstoke, aged 89, Tho. Terry, esq. 

Herts.— March 23. At Northaw-place, 
aged 77, Thomas Gould, esq. 

Hunts.—March.9. At St. Neot’s, Mr. 
William Inkersole, formerly of the firm of 
Rix, Gorham, and Inkersole, bankers. 

March 27. At Ramsey, aged 94, Mrs. 
Banes, mother of Edward Banes, esq. of 
that place, and daughter of the Rev. Jeffry 
Holdich, Rector of Stibbington. Her brother, 
Edw. Holdich, esq. of Spalding, died ten 
days before her, aged 82. 

Kent.—March 21. At Birling, aged.s, 
Henry, eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. Wil- 
liam Nevill; and grandson of the Earl of 
Abergavenny, K. T. 

At Woolwich, Georgiana, wife of Captain 
P. W. Wilker, R.A. and dau. of the Rev. 
Thos. Fuller. 

April 4. At Pembury, Kent, in her 56th 
year, Eliz. widow of Rev. John-Hargrave 
Standen, Rector of Murston. 

April 6. Aged 34, Chas. Wilson Arnold, 
esq. of Well-Hall, Eltham. 

April 12. At St. Paul’s Cray, aged 101, 
Mrs. Eliz. Peack. 

Lancasuire.—April 3. Mr. Jas. Roscoe, 
8d son of Wm. Roscoe, esq. of Liverpool. 

LeicesTersHirE.—April 1. Aged 61, 
Webster Chamberlain, gent. of Syston. 

Lixc.—March 5. At Sleaford, aged 75, 
the widow of John Brittain, esq. 

March 12. At Littie Gonerby, the relict 
of Henry King, gent. Attorney-at-law. 

March 17. At Spalding, aged 82, Robert 
Holdich, esq. a Deputy Lieut. of the county. 

April 2. At Spilsby, after nine years con- 
finement, aged 43, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Joseph Brackenbary, esq. 

Minpvgsex.—April 16. At Kilbourne, 
the relict of J. E. Liebenrood, esq. of Pros- 
pect-hill, near Reading. 

Norrotk.—A4pril 6. At Gaywood Ree- 
tory, eged 87, Mrs. Jane Preston, youngest 
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and last surviving sister of the late Jacob 
Preston, esq. of Beeston Hall. 

April 8. At Shotesham, aged 87, Robert 
Fellowes, esq. 

Oxon.—March 21. Drowned in the Isis, 
at Oxford, aged 18, Henry, youngest son of 
the Rev. John Emra, Vicar of St. George’s, 
near Bristol. 

Lately. Aged 25, Douglas Smith, esq. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and son 
of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

At his seat, Helton Park, Wheatley, Elisha 
Biscoe, esq. one of the Justices of the Peace 
for the county. 

April 14. At the house of her grand- 
mother, aged 8 years, Eliza-Catherine- 
Westcar, eldest daughter of J. Peel, esq. of 
Culham. 

Satop.—Feb. 10. Aged 60, Joseph Has- 
sall, esq. Banker, Whitchurch. During the 
late war (the original contractors having 
failed) this gentleman completed his Ma- 
jesty’s frigate, ‘* Havannah,” the only vessel 
of her class ever built in Liverpool, and he 
was presented with a piece of plate by the 
merchants of that port. 

Feb. 11. Aged 75, Jonathan Scott, esq. 
D.C.L. of Shrewsbury. 

March 1. In Shrewsbury, aged 23, Ro- 
bert, third son of Sir Andrew Corbet, Bart. 
of Acton Reynald. 

Somerset.—March 24. At Bath, aged 
40, Charlotte, youngest and sole surviving 
dau. of the late Judge Poore, of Salisbury, 
and formerly M. P. for the borough. 

At Bath, aged 75, Tho. Bird, esq. 

At Bath, Mrs. Griffith, of Bishopstrow, 
Wilts, widow of J. Griffith, D.D. of War- 
minster. 

At Bath, aged 66, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Christopher Anstey, esq. 

April 6. At Norton Fitzwarren, Louisa, 
_ dau. of late T. Charter, esq. of Lynch- 

eld. 

Starrorp.—Lately, At Wolverhampton, 
aged 105, Mary Anson. Her hearing was 
the only faculty which had failed. 

April 12. At Wrottesley-hall, Frances 
Isabella, youngest dau. of Sir John Wrot- 
tesley, Bart. M. P. 

Surroux.—Lately. At Wilby, aged 92, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boulter, mother of Dr. 
Brinkley, the Bishop of Cloyne. 

Surrey.—March 23. In his 75th year, 
Timothy Stansfeld, esq. New-cross. 

Lately. At Reigate, Col. John Nuthall, 
of the Bengal Cavalry. 

April 5. Aged 82, Susannah, widow of 
the Rev. John Warnerford, of Dorking, 
having survived him 34 years. 

April 12. At Balham, aged 89, James 
Webber, esq- 

Sussex.—April 2. At Brighton, the 
Hon. Miss Caroline Vernon, for many years 
Maid of Honour to the late Queen Charlotte. 

April 14. At Brighton, ed seven, 
William, second son of Sir Tho. Wm. 
Blomefield, Bart. 


Yorx.— March 1§. At Kellethorpe, 
Wm. Lee, esq. one of the most extensive 
farmers and horse-dealers in the North of 
England. 

March 22, At Scarborough, the relict 
of Lt.-Col. Fewster Johnson, of Ebchester- 
hill, Durham. 

March 25. Aged nine, Alice, daughter 
of Daniel Thompson, esq. M.D. of Scar- 
borough. 

April 12. At Northallerton, aged 86, 
Fletcher Rigge, esq. of Carke-hall, Lanca- 
shire, Barrister-at-law, Clerk of Assize for 
the Northern Circuit, and a Deputy Lieut. 
for the North Riding. 

Wates.—March 21. At Heolygare, in 
the parish of Glasbury, aged 104, Ann Wil- 
liams. 

ScotLanp.—March 20. At Cambo-house, 
co. Fife, Anne, dowager Countess of Kellie. 
She was dau. of Capt, Adam Gordon, of 
Ardoch, and was married to Thomas, ninth 
and late Earl of Kellie, at Gottenburg, in 
1771. His Lordship died Feb. 7, 1828 (see 
our last vol. part i. p. 268), having had no 
issue by this lady. 

March 24. Geo. Leslie, esq. of Leslie 
House, Fifeshire. 

April 6. At Smyllum-park, Lanark, aged 
18, Mary, eldest dau. of Sir William Ho- 
nyman, Bart. 

IrneLanp.—March 25. At his seat, Cas- 
tleboro’ co. Wexford, Rob. Shapland Carew, 
esq. father of Robert Shapland Carew, esq. 
M.P. for that county. 

At Waterford, aged 100, Edw. Stokes. 

Asroav.—Aug. 11. In the Straits of 
Magellan, while commanding the Beagle 
sloop, Commander Pringle Stokes, R.N. 
That vessel was sent out in 1826, in com- 
pany with the Adventure, Capt. Philip Parker 

ing, to survey the coast from Rio de la 
Plata, round Cape Horn, the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and as far as Valparaiso. Whilst so 
employed, Capt. Stokes was attacked by 
aberration of mind, labouring under which 
he shot himself on the 1st of Aug. and died 
in consequence, after lingering for ten days. 
The service has thus lost a zealous and valu- 
able officer. 

At the residence of George Saunders, esq. 
commercial resident at Calpee, Lieut.-Col. 
George Arnould, commanding the 2d Regt. 
Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Oct. 3. William Flint, Esq. Capt. R.N. 
He received his first commission in 1802, 
obtained the rank of Commander in 1809, 
and that of Post Captain 1811. Capt. Flint 
married a sister of the late Sir Stamford T. 
Raffles, who procured him the appointment 
of harbour- master at Bencooleu, from whence 
he removed to Sincapore, as Colonial Master 
Attendant. 

At Kulladghee, while in command of the 
6th Regt. of Native Cavalry, Capt. William 
Babington, eldest son of Dr. Babington, of 
Aldermanbury. 

Oct. 19. At Lucnow, E. Indies, aged 31, 
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Lieut. and Adj. C. V. Wylde, 14th Native 
Infantry. 

Asroap.—Jan. 17. At Vienna, of a milk 
fever, aged 23, the Princess Metternich, the 
beautiful wife of the great diplomatist, to 
whom she had been married 18 months, 

At Naples, aged 20, John Maberley, esq. 
second son of John Maberley, esq. M. P. for 
Abingdon. 

24. At Chatelaine, near Geneva, Mary, 
wife of Thos. Lloyd, esq. formerly of Chet- 
wynd, Salop, sister of the late Earl Whit- 
worth, and aunt to Lieut.-gen. Lord Aylmer, 
K.C B.; she was the 3d daughter of Sir 
Charles Whitworth, of Leybourne in Kent, 
M.P 


Fel..4. At Rome, Charlotte, wife of 
Lieut. Gen. Fra. W. Buller, of Pelynt and 
Lanreath, Cornwall. 

9. At Brussels, after a month’s suffering, 
in consequence of her-clothes taking fire, 
the wife of Sir John Rousselet Whitefoord. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lieut. A. T. D. 
Walker, R. N., youngest son of Rear Adm. 
Walker, C.B. 

Lately. At Bombay, Cadet W. H. Gwin- 
nett, eldest son of late Thos. Gwinnett, Esq. 
of Cheltenham. 

At Rennes, T. Nowel Twopeny, Esq. eld- 
est son of the Rev. Richard Twopeny, 
Rector of Little Easterton, Rutland. 

March 13. At Bruges, aged 22, Robert- 
South-Thurlow Cunynghame, esq. second 
son of Sir David Cunyngbame, of Miln- 
craig, Bart. by Maria, natural dau. of the 
late Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 


AppiTions To Osituary. 


Vow. xc. i. 561, 648.—A monument 
has been erected by the dowager Marchioness 
of Hertford to the memo:y of the late Mar- 
quis, in the church of Alcester. It attracts 
uuiversal admiration from its beauty of de- 
sign and excellence of workmanship. It is 
composed of a single recumbent figure of the 
Marquis, with the first finger of the left 
hand between the opened leaves of a book, 
the right hand reclining on the body, and 
the head raised in the act of meditation. 
The perfect ease and composure of the fi- 
gure, and the serene thoughtfulness impress- 
ed on the countenance, with the exquisite 
arrangements of the drapery, armorial bear- 
ings, &c., are in the happiest manner of 
Chantrey, and sustain the high name which 
he has obtained in his art. The statue is 
enclosed, or rather partly enshrined in a re- 
cessed arch of the richest and most pictu- 
resque Gothic. ‘The inscription is as fol- 
lows : 

“‘ To the memory of her justly and deeply 
lamented husband, Francis Ingram Seymour 
Conway, Marquis and Earl of Hertford, 
Earl of Yarmouth, Viscount Beauchamp, 
Baron Conway of Ragley and Killultagh, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, and Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Warwick, Isabella Ann Ingram, Mar- 
chioness of Hertford, has dedicated this mo- 
nument. He was born February 1743, and 
died June 1822.” 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Mar. 25, to April 21, 1829. 


Christened. Puried. 2and 5 160] 50 and 60 126 
Males - 667 1298 Males - 763 1476 5an¢d10 65] 60and 70150 
Females - 626 Females- 713 10 and 20 48|70and 80 135 


Whereof have died under two years old 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 
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20 and30 68] 80and 90 49 
80 and 40 103 | 90 and 100 11 
40 and 50 135 


Between 





CORN EXCHANGE, April 27. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
e & a & & @ 
78 #O 83 O 31 O 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
é. «& i a & & 
382 0 34 0O 40 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 27. 
Smithfield, Hay 3/. 10s. to 4/. Os. Straw 1/. 10s. to 11.16s. Clover 41. 10s. to 51. Os. 


St. James’s, Hay 3/. 10s. to 41. 4s. 


Straw 11. 16s. to 2/. Os. Clover 3/. 8s. to 51. Os. 


Whitechapel, Hay 2/. 18s, to 4/. 0s. Straw 11. 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 3/. 0s. to 51, Os. 


SMITHFIELD, April 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| ere ae Ee ae 8 
PONTO. cseccsccsnneces 8: (Od. $0548 ‘Od: 
sg Oe ae Se ae 8 
POM isacscencsacdsbicacs Oh Bd: 40 SK “Ol 





MAM iiacscesdencactecmaues Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market . April 27: 
BRUNER ccncassecces 2,718 Calves 160 
Sheep and Lambs 18,420 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, April 24, 24s, Od. to 33s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s 0d. 


SOAP,—Yellow, 40s. Mottled, 78s, Curd, $25, CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d" 
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PRICES OF SHARES, April 20, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, ’Change Alley, Cornhill. 



























































CANALS. Price. | Div.p.ann. RAILWAYS. 4 Price. |Divp.ainn: 
Ashton and Oldham .| 127 0 |£.4 0 || Forestof Dean . . ~ £2 12 
Barnsley. 320 0 | 12 © || Manchester & Liverp. |£35 pm _ 
Birmingh. (1- sth sh. ) 292 0 | 12 10 || Steckton&Darlington | 165 0 5 0 
Breckaock & Abergav.| 110 0 8 0 WATER-WORKS. 

Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 O || East London . . .| 112 G 5 0 
Coventry . . . .|1080 0 | 44 & bs. || Grand Junction . .| 50 O 2 10 
Cromford: . . .| 400 01°18 © | Kemt  . . . - «| SIf — 
Croydon. wee 2% — Manchester & Salford | 364 — 
Dechy . . . « «| 160 0 6 O || SouthLondon . .| 89 O — 
Dudley . . . 59 0 3 0 || West Middlesex . .| 68 O 8 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 110 0 8 15 INSURANCES. 
Forth and Clyde . . | 600 0 25 0 Albion . « « « oj] 612 O 8 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 260 © |13 12 8d. || Alliance . . . -| 10 0 4 p.ct. 
Grand Junction . .| 298 0} 13 O |) Atlas . . ° 9% 0 10 
Grand Surrey. . .| 51 0 210 || British Commercial . 43 S4p.ct 
Grand Union. . .| 25 O 1 0 || County Fire . . . 42 210 
Grand Western . . 5 — Eagle ° 4% 0 5 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0 10 0 |i Globe . «. © « « — 7 0 
Huddersfield .- . .| 174 _ Guardian . . . -| 23 O —_ 
Kennet and Avon. .| 274 1 5 || Hope Life .*. . 54 066 
Lancaster . . 235 1 © || Imperial Fire. . 105 0 5 5 
Leeds and Liverpool . 463 0] 18 O |! DittoLife. . . 8 0 0 8 
Leicester . . : _ 18 0 || Protector Fire. . . 136 014 
Leic. and North’n .| 88 0 4 0 || Provident Life . .| 19 0O 1 0 
Loughborough . . (3700 0 | 200 © || Rock Life. . . .|2 19 0 0 8 
Mersey and Irwell 825 0| 35 O || RI.Exchange (Stock) 256 0 8 p.ct. 
Monmouthshire . .| 236 0 12 0 MINES. 
N. ne 35 0 0 10 {| Anglo Mexican . «| 76 dis.) — 
Neath . «. « — 20 0 || Bolanos .. 50 0 — 
Oxford . . . « «| 700 © | 32 & bs. || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 444pm.| — 
Peak Forest . . .| 97 0 2 0 || British Iron. 53 _— 
Regent’s . . . «| 249 one Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 24 dis.| — 
Rochdale . . . .| 103 0 4 0 || General . ; 2pm.) — 
Severn and Wye . .| 254 1 6 || Real Del Monte » «| 125 O — 
Shrewsbury . . .| 270 0 11 0 || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 20 0 — 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 810 0 | 40 O || United Mexican . .| 29 dis.) — 
Stourbridge . . «| 235 0 | 12 © || Welch Iron and Coal | 22§ dis.) — 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 423 1 10 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0] 23 © || Westminster Chart‘, 505 s © 
Swansea. 270 0| 15 © || Ditto, New .. . x pm| 012 
Thames and Medway . — _ Ge. 2 2 + ool Se 10 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 33 0 110 || Ditto, New . . .| 107% 6 0 
Ditto, Black . . 23 0 : 4 | Phoenix . % pm. 6 p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey (sh. ) 790 O0| 87 10 || British . «ft Bee oe 
Warw. and Birming. | 255 0 | 12 0 a ace ey . 2 
Warwick and Napton 210 0; 11 5 || Birmingham . . 85 0 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 5 rf Birmingham& Stafford 19ipm.| 2 0 
Wore. and Birming. 61 0 210 || Brighton . . 124dis.| — 
DOCKS. || Bristol . . « « «| 28 Of} 7Hp.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . . 80 0 — | Isle of Thanet. . . 3 dis. 5 p.ct. 
Londoa (Stock) 87 410 Pp ct. | ee +. + 6 & » _ 4 p.ct- 
West India (Stock) | 190 0 |10 Odo. || Liverpool . . . «| 292 0 8 0 
East India (Stock) 77. 0 | 4 Odo. | Maidstone. . . . — 2 10 
Commercial (Stock) | 76 0 | 4 Odo, || Ratcliff . . 2. «| = 4 p.ct. 
eae 993 5 3 2do.|| Rochdale . .. . — 1 6 

BRIDGES. || Sheffield . . = 1126 
Hammersmith. .| 25 0{ 110 || MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark... 3 0 — Australian aon 8idis.| — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 30 0 110 || Auction Mart. . 22 0 _ 
Vauxhall .. 214 1 0 | Annuity, British . .| 20 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . ... 3 0 _ Bank, Irish Proviectal 214 4 p.ct. 
——Ann.ofsl. . .| 243 1 2 0/}} Carnat.Stock,Istclass; 95 © 4 0 

Ann, of 7l, . «| 21% 0 198 | Ditto, 2d class | 864 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From March 26 to April 25, 1829, loth inclusive. 
















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 tp! = i] jad bh “ | 
* 3/8.2| ¢ 18 ./ w 3 {/8-2] 3 (8 .| . 
os 32) 8 2s ngieny Weather. | SS | g| 8 23 |/Barom. | Weather. 
eS °oS| zz foe in. pts, >S lo S z | © “ep| |i “| 
Axes a4! Ae |e |= 4 | | 
Mar, ° | ° ° | Apr.| ®° | ° ° | 
26 | 45 | 48 | 32 || 29, 77/fair 11 | 49 | 56 | 50 || 29, 58/rain 
27 | 49 | 53 | 40 > 49 fair 12} 51/59 | 50) , 20 showers 
28 | 44 | 47 | 41 » 30jrain 13 | 50 | 51 | 57 || , 12'showers 
29 | 45 | 47 | 39 » 20\cloudy 14 | 54 | 59 | 51 ‘ 20 high wind 
30 | 40 | 45 | 40 ||» 20) \cloudy 15 | 48 | 55 | 46 i ‘ 20/showers 
81 | 41 | 47 | 41 |» 30)cloudy 16 | 45 | 48 | 49 ||, 30 showers 
4.1 | 40 | 47 | 32 } 2 40) fair (snow) | 17 | 49 | 56 | 47 ] » 66 fair 
2| 87] 41) 31 |) , 54! fair 18 | 52 | 59 | 45 1 » 80 showers 
8 | 36 | 40] 35 ||, 60/fair 19 | 45 | 54 | 41 ||, 64 showers 
4/37) 54/41] , 67)rain 20 | 48 | 55 | 45 || , 76 fair 
5| 41] 56 | 42 } » 83 fair 21 | 50 | 59 | 48 |» 78 fair 
6 | 41 | 54] 41 | 9 18 showers 22 | 48 | 48 | 45 || , 40rain 
7| 40] 50| 39 || , 20!showers 23 | 50 | 58 | 46 ||, 67/fair 
8) 38) 48) 41 |, 40/rain 24 | 50 | 50 | 46 » 70 cl-udy 
9|40| 46] 46 || , 20rain 25 | 40 | 88 | 41 | » 80 rain 
10 ' 48 ' 53 ' 45 ||’, 40 fair , ;' ' 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 27, to April 25, sateen both inclusive. 
5. 4.3|4. le le¢ Jig |] el]. 3 if.) 
alex} OP} O84 Os S! 28 Bsleos @ oi | ra 4; Ex. Bills 
3/93/53 | 58 bslsei 2? CSieees| & is "y 
elgg! BS | 88 |R2/BS 28 52/3 2/8 3| 5 BR] (0000. 
gi) SS lon led & [a7 a; 3 |5 2 
= oo Ai | a? \o> |e + |t | < } & mm | 
27 Shut, Shut. \e73 4 Shut Shut|102 14 Shut|Shut|Shut} 50 pm. come 57 58 pm. 
28|\—— 1874 3 1101924! [| 51 58 pm. —— 57 58 pm, 
30,—— es "18 gi ____ 52 53 pm.—— 58 59 pm, 
31)! 874 4] j——|1024 3————— 2 54 pm. 58 61 pm. 
2 (aes a i——| 60 6 
. ae i878 3| \102 “ | = pm. - ms pm 
| 87% 2; | ———|102§ = sc 5 pm. . pm. 
3|— 87% 4} — 024 : '52 53 pm.|96$ | 61 59 pm. 
4,— 87% §}— 102 ——_—_——— 60 61 pm. 
6/208 |86§ 7/875 4 {95% |102§ §103§/19§ j——51 53 pm.——| 61 59 pm. 
7|208 864 87$ 395% [95% loos 3 1034! 19% 152 51 pm.—— 59 60 pm. 
8/2083) 86% 7/875 41953 \95§ |1024 g1085)193 —| 50 pm. 96% | 59 58 pm. 
92084) 865 $878 31959 955 [1025 $)103$ 19% areas meg tpaeR! AH 58 55 pm. 
10/2085 864 631875 495% \95% |1023 3}— 199 1231 |4649 pm.——| 57 60 pm. 
11}2094|86g 7/874 §|——96 1024 §—\19§ [232 | 49 pm. ——| 58 60 pm. 
13/2083 ~ $\87§ gi-—96 102% 2 1034)194 231 |49 50 pm.—— 57 59 pm. 
14/210 |863 7/874 4/963 4° 102% 4|1033/19§ (48 49 pm. ——| 57 58 pm. 
15/210 |87 6%|874 996 {1% 102§ j 1085 194 23) \48 49 pm.——| 58 57 pm. 
16 87 62|87¢ 3196 95% |1023 4)1038 19 paepalieepsnmantean acne 58 59 pm. 
Hel 8 8 | P 
1 R —) —— 
‘aban 874 4/873 3\96g [96g [1023 i104 ligt |_| 51 |__| 59 60 
4/874 4873 3196§ |S 4 3) i194 pm., ‘ pm. 
20/Hol. — ns — 
21|Hol. Sal = 
22/2104|87% 87% 8}! [964 965 1043 19} —| 51 pm.——| 59 60 pm. 
23}Hol. 
24}2114/87% 4/88 iloss 96% 35 isda 2314}49 51 pm..——} 58 59 pm. 
25|Hol. 




















New South Sea Annuities, April 9, 7h —14, 873. —22, 88.—Old South Sea Annuities, 


April 6, 86%.—18, 863.—22, 874. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Gooptucr, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





